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Dear Kevin: . „ . . ' T 


In envelope No. 1 are the two assessments, which were 
prepared at the' request of Mr. David Young of the National 
Security Council staff. The assessment dated 9 August 1971 
was given to Mr. Young on or about 11 August 1971. The other 
assessment is undated and as best we can establish was given 
to Mr. Young in the early part of November"1971. 'These 
assessments were prepared on the basis of press reports, 
including newspaper and magazine articles and television 
interviews, and on selected Department of State and r SI 
memoranda, all pertaining to Mr. Ellsberg. As stated in 
the 9 August 1971 assessment, there-was no direct clinical 
evaluation of the subject. 
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' A free lance writer has claimed that the 
, N'nvYork Times obtained its copy of the secret; 

, . study of U.S. involvement in Vietnam from a 
former Pentagon official who worked on its 
preparation. : 

Sidney Zion, who was a reporter for the 

* Times from 1965 to 1979 and a founder of the 
ill-faac-d magazine Scanlan’s, said Daniel Ells- 
berg, now at the Massachusetts Institute of 

■' Technology’s Center for International Studies, 
passed the study to the Times as “an act of 
conscience.” 

Eilsbcrg worked on -the massive study, the 
-, Pentagon said yesterday. In 1965,^ Eilsbcrg 
was special assistant to John T. IvIcNaughton, 
assistant defense secretary for international 
security affairs. The study, commissioned by 
then Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, 
was supervised by McNaughton, who died in a 
plane crash in 1967. 

Zion said Eilsbcrg went from the Pentagon 
to'.thc Rand Corp., and from there passed on 

* - the study to the Times. A Rand Corp. spokes- 

• man in Washington said it had no comment. 
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The following is the 15th Anniversary 
Report for Daniel Ellsberg, Harvard 
Class of 1952: 

Address. American Embassy, APO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 96243. Divorced. 
Children, Robert Boyd, Dec. 13, 1955; 
Wary Carroll, Nov. 29, 10.53. 

I ain writing this on my thirty-sixth 
birthday, lying in a Bangkok nursing 
, koine with hepatitis, feclrgg"*'consider¬ 
able turning rn/int in ? my'life? The alter¬ 
natives before me are to stay on in the 
government in Vietnam, or to return home 
to research, snd consulting: a choice bo- 
* tween Lhe engine-room and the belly of 
'the whale. 

I came here two weeks ago to rest for 
fi few days and think cut these issues 
while everyone was at the Guam Con- * 
ference. After a few days in Thailand my 
‘sudden need for rest took a nc>v color- 
saffron—and I have had more time to 
think things through than I expected, as 
1 lie watching dextrose solution dripping 
Into my veins. But the prospect, now, of 
; several months of light physical activity 
pretty much prejudices the decision. 

* Before this, I would almost surely 
have stayed on, probably as special as¬ 
sistant to the incoming chief for civil 
operations, a long acquaintance, Robert 
Komc.r; after eighteen months in Viet¬ 
nam, and a good deal of travel in the- 
conutryside, 1 have a feeling of respon¬ 
sibility about helping the new team that 
Is arriving. But since the hepatitis will 
knock m.c cut of the heavier field woik, 

. in whicn I had h r cn specializing (I had v 
recently been taking part, with particular 
' Phonal satisfaction, as participant ob- 
*-rver in ccrr.bat operations vita U.S. 
tT * ,fs . finally capping—after ten years— 

somewhat unfulfilled career as a Marine 
pot con leader and comonnv c n mir.'t: , .d»'-r 
in peacetime), ] have virtually decided 

lo go h f »:Vi:-, nd make my cntribuiian 
* r ' Ik: \’i_ problem wo all share from 
there. 

1 H spend the r. r xt month or so of bed- 
working In Saigon, writing down for 


about Vietnam. Then in May or June 
I’ll go back to the Santa Monica area to 
be .near,-*ny children (Hobart, 11. am:! 
Mary. S» i.\ Brentwood) and to take up 
research again at the R-jk! Corporation. 

If I am, in effect, invalided out of 
Vietnam in time to attend the Class Re¬ 
union—a pleasant thought—IT* unburden 
myself on cur plight over here over a 
beer (no. damn it: that's out) at Cronin's,' 
or the current equivalent in the Square 
(coffe hcuse? Say. if I keep the beard 
I’ve starred growing in the hospital. I'll 
loo): mere contemporary .than any of 
you. Got to get back.) 

Now that 1 think of it, when I last 
wrote these Class notes (I vas la*e then, 
too) I was facing virtually the same pair 
of fifterpatives, from the other direction: 
whether to stay at the Rand Corporation 
’(where I wss spending my thirty-first 
birthday, among other days and nights, 
trying to finish a Ph. D. ,v -~sis on sub¬ 
jective probability in time for my Tenth 
Reunion) or go to Washington, where I 
had spent most of 1901 consulting at DOD, 
State and the White House. 

I continued to consult in 19o2*£3, in 
particular working on policy, statements 
on strategic systems and NATO. Or 
O ctober 23, 1962 (the right of the Presi¬ 
de r.!''r. speech on the missiles in Cuba)* 
{ was called to Washington as a consult¬ 
ant, where I worked without much sleet) 
for the next week as a member.of DOD 
{nd State working groups on the crisis. 

. I left with an intense interest in the 
in?lysis of high-level dccMon-making in 
vTtrrnation.il crimes, and when I came 
:o Washington in 1961 it was to undertake 
i study jointly sponsored by Stafe/Pe- 
fense/CIA/White House, with comb’V-d 
access, ct just this problem. I spent the 
n r ’t riiK: months in various subhns*- 
fnop.r document;: snf{Too;v~, rc id mg 
rialrdy ah.u* tb? Cuban crisis ' Shl-- 
• end korcivcn. f ivuo f ck»u'». ]: , v*w, 
o* don't idl, (he bud o: it/. 

In September, with my findings com¬ 
pleted but only partially reported (that 
jit* s ;*br «d: but rill c! .5 r-' nut 0 f im 


Schlcsi'n’ger-f.orenscn questionable prcce- * 
dent), I cnteied the government as spe¬ 
cial assistant (GS-15) to John McNau&h- 
ton, assistant secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs. * 

; After a year, day and night, reading i 
and responding to cables and intelligence 
on Vietnam, I felt maddeningly (and cor- : 
rectly, as I n r -w see) that neither I, nor . 
the others around me, reading the same * 
cables, knew, or could learn from all 
this traffic, any of the things that needed , 
knowing about SouMi Vietnam. I tried, 
representing the government in Teach- 
ins that spring at Antioch, NYU, Harvard 
and Washington to communicate honestly t 
some of the complexities, and my ftfvn 
uncertainties to audiences of critical 
students: earning the tribute, as much as ’ 

I Id hoped for, from a number of them 
after my remarks: “Now I'm confused 
... I thought J knew what we should , 
do. . .") . . * * 

That intellectual frustration, plus' a 
sense of responsibility for having finally *. 
urged (however marginal my impact) ^ 

^ U.S. troop commitment in the spring of ^ 
I3C5, led me to think of going-' to Viet¬ 
nam to work. When I learned that Major 
Genera! Edward Lansdale, whose back¬ 
ground and thoughts I knew ar.rl re¬ 
spected, was finally being sent back to 
Vietnam, I volunteered to go with him. 
Rather quixotically he accepted me: as • 
an “apprentice" member of a small 
group of his old, experienced and trusted 
associates from the campaign against the 
Huks in tnc' Philippines and from die 
1934-56 period in Vietnam. 

Although I had offered to’ acc*ept any 
.rank in joining his learn, I was trails- , 
ferred from DOD to State, as an FSR-1. ^ 
(In the government system,, this ranks 
like GS-I-S, equivalent to lieutenant gen- ‘ 
era*: wivch considerably perplexes people . 
.who happen to discover my grade, since; 
in this .milieu my qualifications for such . 
a pay-rate do not lean out at them.) How¬ 
ever, as a true beginning in the opera-, 

; tions we were attempting, my status has 
been properly menial for most of my 
time b^r-: clis.tinct!y down in the engine- 
rcom rather than the bridge, and it soon 
turned out, in a. small, lonely ship in the 4 
convoy. ( j 

I’m proud to have served with Lans-/ 
dal n , and I've ieanied fully as much ?.s 
I hop'd: and rain-d in care deeply for 
t!i.‘:» tortn.rd counfry, Vie^nani (who;/.! 
country.-ioY. I ik.Jnk. ti; n mo t beauti¬ 
ful in ii- ' n.' id: ri fu. :t tiu ; rxicly *• en>r«' 
to bn liieniionnd), iis chrK.'i c-n, its paupl-j 
and their future. But much of the knowl¬ 
edge! is painful; J don't seem to have the 
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^lt In*,-been, most of it, an intensely 

/^fralng* and rad year and a half, 
gj 0L .£h v.hh a good deal of excitement 
sjid moments of hope. (A letter I wrote 
giving my jmprcr.fi ops after the first, 
scvci*31 reeks war, reproduced under the j 
title ‘‘Vietnam Diary." anonymously, in 
The Reporter, about February, 1DC3, the 
proceeds going to the family of a friend, 
mentioned in the piece, who had just i 
.been killed.) I’m more convinced than I 
could have been before tint I.ansrhls’s ; 
basic thoughts on pciitic.nl development, ; 
'on nationalistic and. democratic, rivalry . 
'vrith Communists tor leadership „ot revo¬ 
lutionary forces, and on countcrguerrilla 
.tactics are sound, relevant to Vietnam, 
and desperately needed here; but none , 
of them are being applied in any degree 
(until the elections of lest September and 
the ensuing political developments, on 
‘which I am pinning my hopes). i 

When Deputy Ambassador Porter was 
put in charge cf the newly-created Office 
of Civil Operations (consolidating the ; 
field operations of AID, JUS PAG and 
-CIA) last December, I accepted a loosely j 
.^ feftned post, with Lsnsdals’s approval, 
as Porters special assistant, a job that 
■•has kept me.largely in the field since 
then.. Assuming that is now closed off 
for me at least for several months, I 
shall probably make my way back to 
-Santa Monica in May or June, perhaps * 
via Cambridge. ' 

I have overstayed my hour of sitting ' 
.up, slouched in a resort chair with my ' 
portable on my knees; I feel I should be 
’ asking somebody up to got me a Grant’s, ; 
except that nobody is supposed to give | 
# me any Grant’s for another six months : 
: or so. Back to bod; I think they are com- 
now, with my yoghurt and glucose... 
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ANNOUNCER: The Pentagon Papers: A Conversation With Daniel 

Ellsberg. Correspondent Walter Cronkite talks to the Pentagon 
papers mystery man in an exclusive interview. Next on CBS. 

.. . P • * * * 

l ANNOUNCER: This is a CBS News Special Report. The "Pentagon 
•Papers: A Conversation With Daniel Elisberg. Here is CBS News 
Correspondent, Walter Cronkite. 

WALTER CRONKITE: Good evening. In recent hours there have 
been tv. f o important decisions in the courtroom battles between 
the government and the press over publication of those secret 
papers, documenting the causes and conduct of the Vietnam war. 

An appellate court tonight granted the Washington Post permission 
to continue its series of articles after*6 PM Friday. That time 
to permit the government to appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The Nev; York Times, which began, the scenario eleven days 
ago by publishing lengthy excerpts from the documents also won 
a courtroom skirmish of sorts. In a split dicision, another 
appeals court said the Times on Friday may'begin publishing some 
remaining parts of the series. Other material, however, must 
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be withheld while 
11 at x on a 1 secur i ty 


a judge decider: whether publication v;culd affect 
The Times says it will appeal that decision 


to the Supreme Court. ' i 

During the controversy, a single name has been mentioned 
/ r 

most prorninentiy as the possible source of the Timas' documents; 

Daniel Ellsberg, a former State Department and Penagon planner, 

and of late something of a phamtom figure, agreed today to be 

interviewed at a secret location. But he refused to discuss 

his role, if any, in the release'of the documents. 

I asked him what he considers the most important revelations 

to date from the Pentagon documents. 

DANIEL ELLSBERG: So far, I think both from the papers 'themselves 

and the reaction to them in the public and from the Administration, 

I think the lesson.is that the people of this country can't' afford 
* . ( 
to let the President run the country by himself. Even foreign 

affairs any more than domestic affairs, without the help of the 

Congress, without the help of the public. Obviously the public 

needs more infomation than it's gotten from the past four presidents 

in the area of Vietnam, if they're to. discharge their responsibilities 

I think. • , * 

'CRONKITE: Isn't this correcting of this problem of public 

information more in the character of the leaders in V7ashington 

than it is in anything that can be legislated? If the leadership 

wishes to be candid with the American people, presumably it will 

be. If it does not wish to, there's almost nothing that the 
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to expose the truth. But getting 

press co.vi CiO ouivj ■- c-Kv^n - 

to documents is another problem. 

ELLSBERG: X would disagree with that. It seams to ms that, 

again, the leaders, by whom I think you're referring, to the 
executive officials, to the Executive Branch of government, have 
. fostered an impression that I think the rest of us have been 
too willing to accent over the last generation. And that is 
that the Executive Branch is. the government. And that indeed 
' they are leaders in a sense that may not be entirely healthy 
if we're to still think of ourselves as a 1 democracy. 

... i was struck in fact by President Johnson's reaction to 
these revelations as close to treason. Because it reflected 
to me the sense of—that what was damaging to the reputation 
of the particular' administration or particular individual, was . 

in effect treason, which is in effect very-, close to saying,'!"._ 

am-the-sitate. And I think that quite sincerely many presidents, J 
not only Lyndon Johnson, have come to feel that. 

, ■ VIhat these studies tell me is we must remember this is a 
self-governing counttry. ..We are the government. And in terms 
of institutes, the Constitution provides for a separation of 
powers, for Congress, for the Courts, informally for the press, 
protected by the First Amendment. We're seeing all of those . 
branches-'-if wo call them branches of the government-alive and 
functioning, and I think very well this last week. It hasn't 
always been the case. X think we cannot at all let the officials 
of the Executive Branch determine for.us what it is that the 
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2..\c needs to know about how well uim how fcnsy axe discnc.rgmg 
their functions. 

* 

CRONKITF.: Speaking of Mr. Johnson's words that this is 

^j-gasonous, or whatever that exact quote was, there is a question 
here though, isn,'t there, of an individual setting up his own 
moral -judgment over that of the lav; in the question of revealing, 
these documents, for instance? I mean when we talk about public 
responsibility and pr5.vate morality, and government responsibility, 
•{-j^qj^g's a crossroads there. And what about tnis question of *r 
individual moral responsibility and the law? 

• ' ELLSBERG: I think you're right in describing it as a moral 
choice.- A very difficult one. Very similar, I would take it 

. 4 

to be responsibility, the choice that the New York Times and 
the Washington Post, and now the Globe, sometimes I believe have 
faced, having been informed by the Justice .Depa.rc.ment that in 
the interpreatation of the law by the Justice Department, JcJfiss 
Reston, Sulzburger, or Bradlee and Catherine Graham would be 
in violation. They went ahead at tneir jeopardy, I think, feeling 
that their obligation to the people of the country, and their 
eights under the First Amendment, came above the interpretation 
by the Justice Department or the Defense Department. Nov; that's 
basically an analogy. 

CRONKITE: Mr. Ellsberg, could a government function however 

if there was net a loyalty to the system? Nov; the system maybe 
should be changed. I think that's a comparatively good poi.nt , 
to"’be made. But, if the system is not changed, then how does 
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the government sort of piouecu u.^ °‘ 7n 

makes his cv;n decision on security? 

ELIiSF.ERG: The system should be changed I think, to begin 

with. One way that it should be changed is to—and 1 think Con 
gross has an interest in this, as does the public, as does the 
press— is in some way to protect the hones man in that system. 

I know people who have spoken out. Individuals. Any official 
does. If that official stays silent it's because he has seen 
what happened to the ones who went before him who spoke out 
frankly. It's very hard really, the way our system operates 
'now/ for a truly frank, honest man, to stay in that system indefinitely, 
without being weeded out, or fired, or made apathetic, or in- 
fact, corrupted In the end. 

That has to change. And the govemraont—you ask how can 
the government function. I have to say the government is not 
functioning well with the odds weighted as they are now towards 
concealment, towards fright, in effect, fear. Fear of the consequences 
of obeying the constitutional obligation to inform the pcsple. 

CRONNITE : Nov; concerning the documents that we have seen 

in the Times, Post, sometimes the Globe,-so far. These documents 
as released, ***»-**» ported out, are incomplete history, 
for example. ; They do not include the State Department documentation, 
the White House documentation, except as that across the Pentagon 
areas, and the individuals were not available, I gather, to you 
• drawing up these innocent investigations. . • - ‘ 
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ELLSBERG: It we s simply existence of the study that was 

a secret. And that was why we were forbidden to interview... 

t 

CRONKITE: let me ash about that. How was it kept a secret 

from the White House? 

ELLS3ERG: -Iiow was .it kept-a secret from the New York Times? 


The fact is that secrets can be held by men in the government 
whose careers have been spent learning how to keep their mouths 
shut. I was one of those. 

CRONKITE: The documentation, being somewhat incompleted-» 

• t 

flawed history is vjhat some have said about it. 

*; ELLSBERG: Incomplete. Like all history it is flawed. 

It's certainly very incomplete. It's a start. It’s- a beginning 
towards history. I would say it’s an essential beginning. But 
it's only a beginning. 

CRONKITE: Well then is it possible to draw conclusions, 

Mr. Ellsberg, from what we have read so far in this documentation? 
And I ask that’ with a couple of specifics in mind. I mean, let's 
just take some cases. Assistant Secretary of Defense IIcNaughton, 

I think in 1964 I believe it was, came. up with a paper that was 
in there, suggesting possible provocation, of North Vietnam as 
•an excuse for escalation of the bombing. There is really no 
evidence at all that President Johnson approved such a program 
or a thought or would have entertained it ii it had been brought 
to him, is there? 

ELLSBERG: Whan you say there's no evidence on President 

Johnson you are correct. The record, the documentary record 
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available for this study is fairly complete on the record of 
presidential decisions. But on the thinking that the President 
may have brought to bear*on those decisions are not on the internal 
memoranda that I'm sure flowed within the White House. As a 
matter of fact/ my impression is that presidential opinion on 
such matters is less committed to paper than that of almost any 
other official. More on the telephone, more in private conversation. 
It doesn't leave a documentary trail. 1 

£3o it would certainly be right from an historical point 
of'view to say that conclusions about presidential motive are 
least accessible frpm this particular documentary record. 

CRONKITE: So all we really do have here, except wh$re the 

presidential documentary trail, as you say, crosses the Pentagon 
area—what we have here then is the thinking of lower echelons 
on the contingency planning bc\sis primarily, isn't it? 

• • ELL5BERG: For more than contingency planning. That is 

. 4 

a quite deceptive description being given to this by former officials 
and current ones. We're talking in most cases about plans that 
v?ere called for by the President because of the recommendation 
by a high official, one or another, that^they might well be used 
in the future. They were done in most cases in the period you're 
talking about, with the expectation that one of several of a 
small group of plans would be used. 

In many cases we're talking about a plan that was used, 
or a plan that was recommended. The fact that it was recommended, 
the fact that it had the character that it did, and the kind 
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of argument that it did, is information that I would say is very 
much needed to knew by the public. The quality of thinking, 
the kinds of alternatives that are presented to the public—to 
the President. 

4 • 

I certainly agree that one of the limitations'to this is 
that it would be a mistake to infer too much from it as to what 
the President's own thinking was. For example it's quite possible 
that he was not getting at all alternatives that he would have 
been very receptive to. But it seems absurd to say that the 

i 

public has no need to know, let alone a right to know, the nature 
of the recommendations ultimately that have been made by the 
appointed officials. And as a matter of fact, the President's 
judgment in choosing his appointed officials, and in staying 
with him year after year of experience, is again a (sic) aspect 
of presidential decision making. How much the President can 
be judged only if we know the kind of service he was getting 
from those subordinates. 

CRONKITE: Why now, why today, when President Nixon has 
a policy of withdrawal from Vietnam and seems to proceeding along 
in that plan, should this be thrown up to'the—for the American 
people? Wouldn't it be better to let this war get over with 
and then take a look at how decisions were made and see how we 
can improve that process-in the future? 

ELLS3ERG: The impression of the public, the voters, in 

1964 was not unlike the impression you've just described right 
now; But they were wrong. They were mistaken as to where their 




As a matter of fact we have 


president meant to take the war. 
the ironic news v;hich wo now learn, and X think again it is worth 
having learned this, that his opponent in that election knew 

more than the public did and more than he chose to.tell the pub- 

/ • 
lie about the nature of that planning. 

I've been very concerned for the last two years—almost 
two years now, since the fall of '69—based on some information 
that I had from people that I trusted and respected within the 
Administration, that we were in for. a replay of the year 1964. 

If that were—-if not evident to the public, that in itself didn’t 
prove it was not possible because it hadn't been evident in 1964. 
That's one of the... , 

* V 

CRONKITE: What do you mean by a replay of '64? In what 
specifics? ‘ • ‘ ’ 

ELLSBERG: In 1964, the officials who were my colleagues 

at that time in the Department of Defense hud come to believe 
that it was essential that the United States be bombing North 
Vietnam, with whom they were not then at war,, shortly. They 
did not wish the public to have really^any inkling of this necessity 
even whether there was a possibility or a.contingency, or as 
they saw it, a high probability, because an election was coming 
up, and they were going against an opponent that—this is the 
sort of thing, by the way, that is not written down in those 
documents, are not accessible to the study. It is accessible 
to special assistants. This is the kind of thing that is discussed 
with special assistants as a matter 


of fact. 


It's the sort of 
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All right, going then against an opponent who was to be 

portrayed as irresponsible, reckless, and a war monger, it did 

not seem a suitable time to share with the public the knowledge 

that the highest advisers of the public--o£ the President, if 

* • 

not the President—and I've never been certain in my own mind 
what the President's attitude was at that time--fe.lt that it 
was essential for us to be bombing sooner, rather than later, 

North Vietnam. . - 

Now, I came to believe in late '69, on the basis of informa- 

t 

tion from the Administration, that again wc had an administration, 
of which at least two high officials. President Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger, believed that it was essential to their purposes,, 
their understanding of American interests, that the President 
have again a cred5.ble threat of bombing. This came in conflict, 
of course, with the cutoff of bombing in the--November, 1968. 

In effect, we had set conditions in which we would restore bombing, 
and could not really make a threat- credible unless those conditions 
were violated. , 

Apparently it seemed essential that the President, in his 
eyes—I am told to understand--again be ^eady to threaten bombing. 
And he understood .that to do this would require demonstrations 

which would require the actual practice of bombing, to achieve 

• • 

again either an acceptable settlement,, acceptable to him in terras 
defined very similarly to those of the past, or an acceptable 
stalemate, which by now would have to mean‘one with less U.S. 
ground* troops-'involved - , .".a • • 

** ' ^ 
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The evidence, as time v/ont on, in '69, and then Cambodia 
in '70, Sontay and the bombing of North Vietnam in the fall of 
1970. The bombing, almost very frequently after that, in the 
operation into Laos. All convinced mod, and I think ultimately, 
began to suggest to a larger number of the public, that this 
was the direction we were going. A direction .in which the threat 
of escalation and the practice of escalation was once again part 
of U.S. policy. • • '*r " 

In this sense, it did come to seem to me, especially in 
the spring of 1970, after Laos, that suddenly the history of 
196 4, 6 J, had become of extremely urgent relevance to the people 

of this country. To the Congress. And to the officials. 

" * * * 

CRONKITE: Clearly, the impact of the Pentagon papers reaches 

beyond military security, and encroaches on. the world of politics. 
I asked Ellsberg what political effect he thought the documents 
would have. 

ELLSBEKG: Nell, the actually all the questions so far 
have been based I think on a slightly wrong premise, and that 
is that the heart of the study is out, which has been stated 
by, I think, Newsweek and a couple of people. And that thus 
the study involves mainly the Johnson Administration. That’s 
far from true. In my own case, actually, the greatest impact 
of the study by far came from the very earliest periods, to learn 
much more about the Truman Administration. ‘The period from ’45 
to -’50. The period from ’50 to '52, '54. That had I think more 

effect:, on my thinking about the war than almost any other thine 
that I've ever read. 
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Those revelations it so happens are in the study, had not 
on the whole come out. Again the period ** 54 to '56 is I think 
almost more significant than what comes later. The Kennedy period 
is just beginning to come out. I think the notion that this 
study was designed, that the revelations were, designed, to embarrass 
Johnson versus .Kennedy, I think will be quickly allayed within 
the days, given v/hat I find coming out in the papers right now. 

We're talking now about a history that covered four admin¬ 
istrations. Three Democrat, one Republican. One of the striking 

\ 

aspects of it I think is the sameness of policy throughout those 
•four administrations. If there are implications for the current 

. . . • ? ’i" 4 

administration, I think it's because it's really difficult to 

l 

read those.studies from the beginning and consecutively, and 
conclude that any one of them, any one of those administrations, 
would have behaved very differently than Lyndon Johnson did. 

It may be that they would, but you can't have much confidence 
that they would, in 1965 and the circumstances in 1965. And 

that's not reassuring at all. * 

It does in effect take the issue -out of politics as you 
defined it, I think, and raise much more questions of whether 
we have been playing follow-the-leader a little too long, and 
whether we should not look very hard at the question of the Congress 
ional role in foreign policy. The role of tne courts in passing 
upon relations between the President and Congress. And the relation 
of our policies to our international obligations. And the need 
for-the public to take a much more active and informed role. 
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So I tliini' ultimately the effect will be far more on our 

* 

institutions under the Constitution than it v/ill be on the fate 
of any one party. 

CRON KITE: But a point that you made in some of your writings 
is that throughout all of the deliberations’, ' t all the papers, 
all of the accounting of the costs in dollars.and of expenditures 
and the inputs and the outputs as you mentioned it, there was 
never any mention of consideration of civilian casualties. An^ 
does that apply to the John Kennedy Administration as well? 

> •< ELLS BERG: Oh it certainly does. I made that a very general 
’statement that this had never been locked at. At that tiijie I 
did not allude to these studies. Nor had I publicly, however, 
at that time. But the fact is that in the seven to ten thousand 
pages of this study I don't think there is a line in them that 
contains an estimate of the likely impact of our policy on the 
overall casualties among the Vietnamese, or the refugees to be 
caused, the effects of defoliation in an ecological sense. There 
is neither an estimate nor a calculation of past effects, ever. 

And the documents simply concern the internal concerns—reflect 
the internal concerns of our officials. *That says nothing more 
nor less than our ~of ficxals never did concern themselves, certain¬ 
ly in any formal *;ay or in writing, and I think in no informal 
way either with the effect of our policies on the Vietnamese. 

CRONKITE: How would you describe the men who do not have 
the sane emotional reaction to reading this, in knowing these— 
being privy to these secrets as you? Are they cold? Are they 
heartless? Are they v:I?/lainour:? 



/ 


/ 
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’"ELLSBERG; The. usual as swaption, of course, the usual dcs^ 

V 

cription of them is, that they arc among the most dccuiic and. 
respectable and responsible men that our society has to ofj-er. 
That’s a very plausible judgment in tcrons of their background. 
And yet having read the history, and I tlu.nk others will join 


this, I can’t help but feel that their decency, their humane 
feelings are to be judged in part of the decisions they brought 
themselves to make. The reasons for which they did them and '**- 

the consequences. . • V 

Now I’m not going to judge them. The evidence is here. 

‘I'm sure this story is more painful for many people at this moment 

• - » 

than for me because of course it is familiar to me having read 
it .several times. But it must be-painful for the American people 
now to read these papers, and there’s a lot more to come, and 
to discover that the men who they gave so much respect and trust, 
regaas well as power, regarded them as contcmptously as they 
regarded our Vietnamese allies. 

CRONKITE: V7e’ve talked mostly about long-range effects 
of these revelations in changing the relationship of the government 
to the people. But what.about the immediate effect on the war 


as of these days in 0‘une, 19 71? 

EELSBERG: Yeah the war is going bn. I was of course delighted 

by the vote that I read pf this morning, the headline this morning, 
that the Senate had taken affirmative action to bring this war 


• to an end, and of course I hope they will go much further. I'll .. 
hope that they discover that their responsibility. 


es to their 



citizens, the citizens of this country and to the voters, do 

go beyond yetting reelected, and that they're men, they're free 

men who can accept the responsibility of ending this war. 

My„father iiad a favorite line from the Bible which I used 
* 0 • 
to hear a great deal when I was a kid. "The truth shall make 

you free." '* And-I hope that the truth that's out now, it's out 

in the press, .it's out in homes where it should be, where voters 

can discuss it. It's out of the safe and there is no way, no 

way, to get it back into the safe. I hope that truth will free 
’ 1 \ 

us of this war. I hope that we will put this war behind us. 

And we will learn from it in such a way that the history of the 

- • .*•■- s . * 

next 20 years will read nothing like the history of the last ’ 

. * 

* i 

20 years, / • • 

CRONKITE: Ajid so the epilogue has begun before the curtain 

has fallen on the last act of this long-running drama called 
Vietnam. Even before American involvement or the war itself 
has ended, the inquiry has opened on how it all began. Ellsberg 
speaks eloquently, with conviction, and clear3.y with a point 
of view. But only one side of the continuing debate. 

The Pentagon report Is only the beginning in itself. The 
incomplete history.. There will be much more. And temptation 
will be great for a witch hunt, the unmasking of villains, and 
the manufacture of scapegoats. Should this happen, it would 
divert our attention and energy from a far more serious and urgent 
task made clear, if nothing else has been, by the Pentagon study. 


And that is 
Mutual trust 
between the 



the rets tab iishment of that cornerstone of democracy. 
bctv.’ssn the branches of governmentj and more importantly / 
government and the people. Good night. 
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The Quagmire Myth 


By DANIEE FXtlSBEB.G 

* In South Vietnam, the U. S . had 
! ctumbkd into ^ bog. Jt would be 

* mired <io;vn {hare c long time. 

~hJUzha Khrushchev to Ambassador 

Thompson, July ISS2 

By tli 3 XT id die of the* first Indochina 
War, French jourraFs'.i, contradicting 
the generals, were tel!in;, French read¬ 
ers cf a bog in Indochina. Lvcien Be¬ 
dard's account of the HMu-lfibO period 
—which looks q{iH5 5 -proj'h.:nic today— 
was entitled “The Qulcksar.'d Ward* Ky 
The mid-lSoD's Americans had similar 
-stones to teh. The'parallel account was 
lOavid Umbers tain's “lhe Making of a 
Quagmire,*' published just as the real 
-build-up cf American ground forces 
tjid air power was begin sing. 

'For a great many, perhaps most 
Americans, images of “quagmire, 
.morass, quicksand, bog’ T dominate 
their perception, of America’s relation 
to the seccncl Iridnrhina vwr. Along 
\riih the notion of “stumbling* in/* 
these metaphors convey a particular, 
widely shared un-iarslanding cf the 
process of decisionmaking that has 
yielded a steadily expanding American 
.military involvement in Indochina. 

Yet the quagmire conception is a 
profoundly misleading one. The factual 
premises on which it is based, about 
what the President was told to expect 
from various courses, are mistaken* 

* . * *> 

For one critic::! decision period, at 
least — die fall cf I S3! — information 
eow publicly available is sufficient to 
test, and indeed to establish, these 
proposition*. That is possible mainly 
because of the revelation by the “Ken- 
redy historians” of much previously 
concealed data relating to the de¬ 
cisions. For few other periods are the 
public data comparably adequate. Thus, 
rntil more rash materials ;rc made 
public, leaders who have not had offi¬ 
cial recess to them can only regard 
most of the piop-wi lions presented 
b:rc with r.wcc.t to pvrledu other than 

Id'll ;• . hv: : 

The fact is Imt jlkn iloslow-Taylnr 
report to President Kennedy) describe 1 
1 r <: rr.wirt rf'Vibnt 


"units as essential if the U. S. v/cre to 
reverse the current downward trend of 
events. [Taylor] reported that he did 
not, in fact, believe that the program 
to save South Vietnam would succeed 
Without it. 

A force large enough to have the 
psychological effects required, Taylor 
suggested, must be more than a bare 
token, and must be capable of perform¬ 
ing tasks of significant value. 

Taylor underlined the urgency by 
making explicit his -.recognition of an 
impressive list of disadvantages of the 
proposed move..These included an in¬ 
creased engagement of U. S. prestige; 
the difficulty of resisting pressure to 
reinforce the first contingent if it were 
noL enough (there was no limit to the 
possible commitment, he warned, if we 
sought ultimately to clean up the in- 
, surgent?, unless we attacked the 
source in Hanoi); and the risk of es¬ 
calation into a major war in Asia. 

It.was in the fare of all these pos¬ 
sible drawbacks that ha made his rec¬ 
ommendation to introduce a task fair.a 
without delay—made it on the grounds 
that a U. S. program to save South 
Vietnam simply would not .succeed 
without it 

In the spring of 1931, for an audi¬ 
ence at the Fort Bragg Special Forces 
School and later in public writings, 
Bestow had described the “sending of 
men and arms across international 
boundaries and the direction of guerril¬ 
la war from outside a sovereign r«a- 
tion“ as a new form of aggression, 
calling for unilateral retaliation against 
the “ultimate source cf aggression’* * in 
.{he absence of international action. 
(Apparently the major lesson Rostov/ 
and Taylor bed -learned from the Bay 
of Fig? operation, wliich took place 
about the same lime as Kosiow’s 
sncach, was that Castro, or Khru¬ 
shchev, had,the right to here j Florida 
and Washington.) 

c « c 

The initial program, as a whole, was 
presented as adequate for the short 
run; probably inadequate for the long 
run, requiring major .additional meas¬ 
urer.; almost surely inadequate for both 
long-run and fhort-ruu rims without 
the v it .:I chvncnl of t!r* t .!•: F h't 
yhVh »V:e . \)r, ci/uvi,. g ..eb- 
•.trtuto. 

Piesidant Kennedy bought the pro¬ 
gram minus tin task for* c. 


k It must be understood that there, 
was no hardness in internal discussion 
about the distinction between U. S. 
ground combat units, on the one hand, 
and the mix* 1 ! bag of advisers, logis¬ 
tics, and combat support troops, in-- 
eluding intelligence, communications, 
and -helicopter personnel, on the ether. 
These two categories w ere regarded by 
aU ns posing very different risks and 
benefits; and by October 1031, even 
prior to Taylor’s trip, it was regarded 
as almost .<i foregone conclusion that 
the latter would be supplied 

Given the* expectation prior to lbs 
Taylur-Roslow mission that at least! 
the advisory build-up and other meas-i 
ures short of troops would be a.p- * 
proved, and given the recommenda¬ 
tions he actually received, it seems 
likely that the President himself and 
his high-level advisers regarded his°re¬ 
jection of the proposal to send combat 
units imrnrciiately as his most, perhaps 
only significant decision of the period 
(although, :c tfbeh. it was successfully 
concealed from the public). 4 

There is no basis whatever for dc* 
scribing the President in this instance 
as taking a “small step” [Arthur 
Schiesingcr’s phrase] because he was; 
promised success with it. His deci¬ 
sions, he was assured, held out the al- . 
most certain prospect that new, larger 
steps, or else retreat, would present 

themselves as hard choices in the not- * 
distant future. 

It appears, in the light of internal ' 
documentation, that the elements cf 
paradox apply virtually acro. 0 -the- 
boa.rd to major Presidential initiatives 
on Vietnam over the last two decades. 
No more- than in 1961 were the meas¬ 
ures cf increased involvmcnt that were ; 
actually adopted promised or expected 
to be adequate “last steps” or, indeed, 
anything but holding actions, adequate * 
to^-iNoid defeat in the short run but 
long shots so far as ultimata success 
was concerned. This is true of each of 
the rrt<»ior years of decision over that 
generation; 

(1) I960, when the first $10 million ' 
in credos were granted by the Truman 1 
AdriipK;nii. : cn to the French or.d Viet¬ 
namese? off oris ogeiru::; Ihc V.etmiuh 
(in Mry, a month before the Korean 
invasion); 

(?) 193 J, when direct entry into the 
war was considered and rejected by 
Eisenhower, followed by a gradually 
hardening commitment to the support 
of K.’e.r.; 

•(*<> Htv.lOO!: . ; 

(!) nr:, t*-.*- Kennedy d-vhhri to 1 
vr •••*.:.. • Ik «.,• • k .i*.v «■•; F. .a; 

(3) RA i, ;he Johnson decisions to 
bornh N'orlh Viflnmn, tlic-n to deploy 
IJ. S. troops in limited numbers to 







^<Foufh YIefna*n :«i»3 cmp-oy U. 5. a*r 
support, then aft*: mid-July, to accept 
cjpn.ond: ^ giourd forec- cerimrkrncnt; 

(6) 1CJ3. when prvmccnls »c» mobiliao 
reserves znu expand the war to Cam¬ 
bodia ar •] Lacs were considered and 
rejected, fallowed by "VietnamizAiioa” 
and tedks. * 

Almost regardless of his attitudes on 
the war, a reader is likely to rise from 

a survey of initial evidence baffled 
and trourded, with the question on his 
mind: “Slow could they?** 1 lay/ could 
four President:;—Truman, Kir.enhavcr, 
Kennedy, Johnson—in the f-jee of es¬ 
timates ord program analyses and rcc- 
ommendr/Jxis like .These, so persist¬ 
ently have chosen what* were almost 
always presented r.t the time of de¬ 
cision as long shots, almost surety in¬ 
adequate in the long run, potentially 
costly and risky, in favor either of 
measures purported tr. he more effec¬ 
tive or of lesser involvement? 

« « ».t 

' Kennedy did not live either to win 
the electron or to leave the war. In¬ 
stead ho willed the war to a. President 
determined not to i*e the first to lose 
one, leaving an unchanged U. S. policy 
toward Vietnam to on insecure suc¬ 
cessor who had rone reason to fear 
the political consequences—even at the 
hands of the dead President's heirs, 
officials c.nd supporters—of pubiicly 
abandoning it 

The risk lh>:t ‘'losing” Vietnam 
would pose some risk from a faction 
within the Presid-n.Cs own party was 
cne that Johnson in 19C4 shared with 
Eisenhower In lCod. Kvon Rich ml 
Nixon has seen himself,as facing coin- 
. parable problems in 1909-1971, his 
special assistant, Henry A. Kissinger, 
has reported in numerous "back¬ 
grounders**: “If wo had cone ia-our 
first y enr what our loucest critics 
called on ns to do, the 13 per ccnL 
that voted for ..Wallace ./onId ha\ c 
grown to 35 or <0 2 >cr cent; the first 
thing the- iTcs'cIent sit out to do was 
to neutralize that faction." 

In any care, it appeals that an ap¬ 
propriate abstraction of elements of 
the initial 1353 decision to intervene 
-—despite the hide of major prior com¬ 
mitment cr involvement—fits very-well 
all the major subsequent decisions to 
cscalrte or to prolong the war, at least 
through I DCS and probably beyond. 

We have already scon one Presiden¬ 
tial rjlirrg at work both in 19L0 and 
196J: "This is a bad year for me to 
lose Vietnam to Communism." 


In brief: A -dccr.dc before v/hat 
Schlcsingcr calls Kennedy's "low-level 
erkij” h South Yi-.dn.tm, the right 
wing of the Republican party tattooed 
cn the shins of politicians and bureau¬ 
crats alike j o.iia vivid impressions of 
wliat could happen to a liberal admin¬ 
istration that chan vac! to b? in office 
the day a. red fia..; i ora over Sr.igon. 

Start nig In early 1950, the first' 
Admir.istcgbon to learn painfully this 
"lesson of China” began to undertake 
—as in a r.-me of Old Maid—to pass 
that contingency on to its successor. 
And each Admin i id ration since has 
found itself caught in the same gam?'. 

Rule 1 of that game is: "Do not lose 
the rest of Vietnam to Communist 

control before the next election." 

* * * 

It is not, after all, only Presidents 
and Cabinet members who have a pow¬ 
erful need and reason to deny their 
responsibility for this war. And who 
succeed at it. Just us Presidents and 
their partisans find comfort and polit¬ 
ical safety in the quicksand image of 
the Fresidcnt-as-vicihn, so Americans 
at large are reassured in sudden mo¬ 
ments of doubt by the same image- 
drawn large, Amcrica-as-viclim. It- is 
no more real thru the first, and neither 
national understanding nor extrication 
truly lie that way. 

To understand the process as it 
emerges in the documents behind pub¬ 
lic statements, the concerns never 
written, that moved decisions., the his¬ 
tory scratched on the minds of bureau¬ 
crats: to iranslnte that understanding 
into imager, that can guide actions 
close-related to reality, one must begin 
by seeing that it is Americans, our 
leaders and ourselves, that build the 
bog, a trap much more for oilier vic¬ 
tims: our policies, our politics the 
quagmire in which Indochina drowns. 

These ere excerpts from cn article in 
Public Policy Kennedy bisiiiuie quar¬ 
terly, by hr. Daniel Ellsbcrg, research 
associate , 7d.LT., who Jiae been re¬ 
ported to have given the Pentagon 
documents to The Times. , .. , 
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V 1967. said the Knight account. or rot> thcre wa s a sudden Pentagon papers. I t—"'- l " 
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r in Boston. icy of measured on the grounds that further dis- 

The wonder was that the spokesman was sa^. ^ c semination of it would not be 
Pentagon had much left to hide, mg: assumptions amo.,, .h.. poh ........ 

The New York Times, which be- “ w^Mo^e e^ tnat^K Ronald zicc , cr> Mr . 

gan the disclosures two weeks was l ^ D.mocrats^ • Nixon . s spokesman, said a day 

ego, and The V/nsiiington Post be embarra-s.d c • Senate vote that the 

were seeking a Supreme Court the history unfolding on the fiont alter 
verdict that they had the right pages- Tut i* smn • nmaune c. 1 - 
'to print what they knew. The dent that the story of the ren.a- 
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BOSTON '(AIM — Mr. Darnel 
Ellsberg surrendered tc fct.crrtl 
authorities today and tele •'•mmt 
150 parsons ho had provided -i-c 
New Yiwk Times v.itn secn-x 
Pentagon- papers and. is ”pra- 

- paved for id cc-nsequciccs. 

EHsbsrg is charged :n tet.eral 
warrants with unriU-.Iior^Lv; p f, *‘ 
session of t!:o {cp-:cc:*c*i docu¬ 
ments r»nd failure to rc-uini 
them. The v/srrants v/c-iv. issued 
laic FrLciay a an 
have been seo!:ia2 hire, since 
'• * the;.. Ellsterg’s lawyers said 
Saturday that he wou.c! £’«vc 
himself up today. 

Given to Senators 

EUshsrg told a group of nev:s- 
.racn. and cheering weli-v/.sners 
outside Boston's fecleral court 
building tha^ in the. fan It-GD 
• he had presented the Senate 
Foreign Relations Comn.u’ucc 
•‘information contained in the 
so-eallcc! Pentagon papers.” 

said, ■ “After' 0,C-:0 more 
1 Americans had died, I could 
‘only regret that I liad not at that 
* \ same time released teal cr.or- 
, mation to the A::w-rIran public, 
t “l have done so nx-w.” 


lie said, “I t oh the actum on 
iown initiative. I felt as an 
'American citizen-ns a responsi¬ 
ble citizen— T . could ro longer co¬ 
oper:-to with coiucalin;; this in- 
foiT.nffr*- f-»v.n the American 
. peep!-. 1 am ;»:v;mr*d U r. all 
ypfences. * 

“Y.'n.hd At you. g> l> pri-uvn 
to help cm: !:*•» v.vr??' he 
asked. . 


Arm-in-arm with his wife and 
carrykig a briefcase, ElM>erg 
then went into the building to 
give himself up to U.S. Alty. 
Herbert 1\ Travers shortly be¬ 
fore 3 ■> a.m. 

Elb&revg, 40, * a former Penta¬ 
gon resr-archer and currer.tly a 
resssrrfi associate at th.e Uossn- 
chusc<U Institute cf Technology 
in Cambridge, had been in hid¬ 
ing sivice June 16, vvhen he v.*ns 
ideni:lieu as the source o: .the 
secret papers by Sidney Z ; on, a 
fortr-?r Times reporter. 

/limes Named No Source 
- E*!$Ncrg had talked by tcle- 
phcTic to friends since then and 
appeared cn the Walter Croakite 
Cl is television. news sh.ow. It 
was not revealed where the 
sitosr v as filmed and Elisherg at 
thrA lime did rot say whether he 
-had supplied the documents to 
the Times. 

Hisher j said today lie \vas in 
Cambric!go, Mass, the entire 
time. 

Tae warrant for Ellsberg was 
issxfiH in Los Angeles, where a 
?xzjr*A jury was investigating 
the Seal; of Iho documents. 

* KUsberg was not charged with, 
cr/i-’f; th.e papers to the Times,; 
kr-rj newspaper had not clis-j 
el'sred the source. | 

Ktbsbevgks attorneys said Sat-* 
urday they had a*ked the. VT>1 to 
‘-refrain from tb.eir efforts tos 
active he nd him** in light of his 
decision to surrender today. 

However, a spokesman for the* 
jrr;{ jpe search was con-. 
tL^iir.p, through the weekend. 

Ri ; iiv.ycrs hr*! said rjl/oerg 
v.\mhl surr° 'tier i-vimemr.teb' if 
;• •- r^v-jr.*’! ei.t ihl v.’b •' ■ 

»vi \y\ -:cmd ivroyniv'uK. , 
t..‘* g* *\ ci . i * }{ »b 


Asst. ~U.S. Atty. James N. Ga¬ 
briel said personal recognizance 
was cut of th.e-question for Ells- 
herg “under the circumstances. \ 
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Tho Supvema Court, sitting 
briefly in public .ssssion today, 
too!; no action on the two histor¬ 
ic cases before it or. the right of 
r.cv.snaners to publish stories 
about the Pentagon’s secret 
Vietnam sUuIJ. 

However, the court indicated 
it would not adjourn for the 
summer today as planned, tnusj 
suggesting thb cases will be de¬ 
cided shortly. | 

At today’s session, Chief Jus- j 
tice V/arren E. Burger an-| 
r.our.ced the current, term of ti e 
court “will continue until further| 
order.” I 

He did'so as the court issued a| 
series of. rulings finishing up its I 
work for the current term, ex- 
coot for the Justine Depart¬ 
ment’s cens.tilulicnal fight with 
the New York Times and Wash¬ 
ington Post over the Vietnam 
archives. 

The justices held a hearing on 
that dispute cn Saturday, and 
worked through the weekend at¬ 
tempting to reach a decision. 

It remained possible th.e court 
would act before the end of the 

day- 

. J-'cur Enjoined 

In the nvar.liiv.n,' however, 
f.Mjr ii -v-•■.«? — t!.u TilViCS, 
P, ?, !’.•>.,!• ! ' .'.r. i C . I 

piiat _]:i. ju'.ie!:, ic.'.o.iu under 


court orders forbiddiug them to! 
continue with stories they say' 
are based on the secret Porta-: 
goh documents. 

In the heaving Gaiiudny on t!;c 
Times and Post cases, U.S. So¬ 
licitor Genera! Edwin N. Gris- 
v.pld told the high court the gov¬ 
ernment should have the power 
to prevent disclosure of materi¬ 
als that would endanger national 
security. • 

Griswold claimed that further 
publication of the secret docu¬ 
ments would affect, among clhc-r 
things, the lives of American sot 
tiiers in Vietnam a : i Nixon ad 
ministration efforts to arrange 
fer release of U.S. prisoners ci 
war. 

The Times, represented b- 
y->*c law professor Alexandei 
Bickc-1, and th.e Post, throng: 
attorney V/illiam. R. Glcndon, re 
called that the government has 
been unable to convince !owc 
courts that the material had t 
ho kept secret for security rea 
sens. 

“Tills lias been a case o; broa 
claims and narro v proof,” Glen 
'don declared. ‘The one doc- 
' meat the government produce 
as damaging set forth options c 
to the conduct of the war the 
: any high school hey could hnv 
i put together.” 
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LONDON, Jhino 2 V—When problems 
of conscience and -'Cities arc involved,, 
the criminal law is always likely to be 
a crude weapon. dangerous to those 
who use it. Timwill surely he so in 
the ease of Daniel Ellsbcrg. For the 
case may msfke the k!ea of “law,” as 
it has been applied in the context of 
Vietnam, seccn an ironic reflection of 
. distorted valrr.es. 

Hundreds <of Americans have been 
concerned at a high level in planning 
and directing, the Vietnam war. Civil¬ 
ian and military, they ordered the 


. saturation 


of a r>cninsula 


with napalm :md antipersonnel devices 
that inevitably caused massive civilian 
casualties. Tibcv approved the use of 
defoliant eh cun i cals over a large pai t 
of Vietnam—-in violation, as we now 
see, of international conventions. They 
’decreed the fre e-fire zones and scarch- 
and-destrov missions that, along with 
the bombing made millions of Indo- •- 
Chinese refugees. 

They did all this in stealth and 
deception, concealing the facts as long 
•as they coteld from the American 

• public and from Congress. They did 
more than deceive: they lied. One with 

. the ultimate responsibility, the Presi¬ 
dent, even played tricks with the 
Constitution's command that Congress 
declare war. * ^ 

No lav/ hots been invoked against 
any of these- men. Some arc still in 
government. Others are back in private 
life teaching or managing — or writing 
their memoirs with the help of official 
.documents threy took with them. 

t)anicl Ellsbcrg .participated for a 
long time' ir. Vietnam policy, hut he 
eventually faced up to the nature of 
the war. He saw that it was an Ameri¬ 
can war carried on for American pur¬ 
poses in virtual disregard of any Viet¬ 
namese interest. 

V/hen lie 'was interviewed by the 
.Columbia Broadcasting System last 
.week, that \ras his compelling conclu¬ 
sion. In all the thousands of pages of 

• the/Pentagonds Vietnam war history, 
!he said. “I don’t think there is a line” 
'indicting official concern about “cas¬ 
ualties among the Vietnamese or the 
refugees to be caused or the effects 
of defoliation.” 

Having fac^d all that. Mr. Ellsbcrg # 
found that his conscience required 
some effort mn his part to stop it. He 
did Nothing 'violent. He tried reason; 
he talked with those who now advise 
on Vietnam policy. When that failed, 
he decided tm try to bring the truth 


AT HOME ABROAD 


about t!ic war home to the American 
puoiic or so the Government says, 
rhe formal charge :s “unauthorized 
possession of top-secret documents.’* 
ir convicted, he coukr go to prison for 
ten years. 

As a matter of public policy., it is 
clearly right that Americans should 
know the truth about the origins of 
our involvement in Vietnam. Only by 
that self-knowledge can- we hope to 
purge ourselves of the resentment 
that seethes through the United States. 

And it is also plain enough that 
public awareness.is more likely to 
cr.d the fighting than executive tt wis- 
clom. That is why it was sad to ‘have 
a man as devoted to liberty as the 
Solicitor General, Erwin Griswold, tell 
the Supreme Court that the Govern¬ 
ment should be able to enjoin publica¬ 
tion of material affecting*“the process 
of termination of the war.” Our theory 
of government is otherwise, and so 
are tlie facts here: only public and 
Congressional pressure, based on in¬ 
formation obtained with difficulty, 
has wound the war down this far. 

But the law raises different consid¬ 
erations. For one thing, the fact that 
officials responsible for the underly¬ 
ing Vietnam policies have never been 
exiled to account does not bar the 
Government from prosecuting specific 
offenses related to the war. It is highly 
doubtful that the United States should 
now undertake the equivalent of a 
Nuremberg trial, with all the anguish 
and witch-hunting that would arouse. 

Our notion of law, moreover, re¬ 
quires that we obey the rules even 
when they seem unjust—or be will¬ 
ing to suffer the consequences of dis¬ 
obedience. When those consequences 
are grossly unfair, they can be abated 
by a prosecutor’s discretion, by the 
conscience of a jury, by the under¬ 
standing of a judge^or pardoning au¬ 
thority. Or in the -end, they can.be 
endured with the help of public sup¬ 
port or private conscience. 

I do not know Daniel F.IJshcrg, and 
I have no idea what he has done, but 
I do not think he would disagree with 
the notion of being judged on the 
rules. For he has emphasized not only 
the importance of the truth about 
Vietnam but the obligation of these 
who lead the United States to respect 
*av' in the larger, the constitutional, 
sense. ’ • 


“Ar> * matter of public policy, it is clearly right that 
Americans should know the truth about the origins of 
i c:ir in Vicin:*nK Oy-lv hy tr- 't y //-/;; :ov/l- 

edge nr;-. u:.> i:oj>c to j>:t,ge ourselves of the resentment 
! that seer!,cs thioueh the United State? " 
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NEW YORK-No one con¬ 
nected with Vietnam brings 
‘to 'bear on the problem 
more formidable eijuipnjent 
than tlic on invent purveyor 
of the Pcnl^:;*.»ii papers, Dan 
EBsbcrg. Y/ith intimate 
knowledge of the wan on the 
ground ho combines experi¬ 
ence in the Washington bu¬ 
reaucracy, Sr f exigence of 
tlio highest order, r-ncl a 
\vcll-nigh startling capacity 
for articulation of difficult 
themes. 

Unlike mu. ; t American?, 
mcreovcr,- lie truly cares 
about what happens to indi¬ 
vidual Vietnamese. It is al¬ 
most excUr-iv: \y due to his 
intervention, for example, 
that nn mM-governmont po¬ 
litical ‘ leader, Trr.u . Kgoc 
CJia u t Jikr* till .alive/... 

. But if l came to admire 
'Ellsberg abundantly ouru'- 

• period of five years of ir.Li- 
- miH.ent meetings on Viet¬ 
nam, I also came to doubt 
his jud&mcnls. profoundly. 
And the* fiery of those on-., 
counters is worth telling fer 
.it snyi somethin" about Ihe 
present plight of bo'h Ells- 
berg and Iho country. 

'.’OUR FIRST MEETING 
•took place in the Pentagon 
.vhen Ellsherg was working 
.-for the late John Me- 
vNaughtoa who was then as- 

• sistant seevetnry of defense 

• for international security af- 
-fairs. I had recently seen 
^something of the Vietnam¬ 
ese Communists.. At that 
time not much was known 
of them and I .venM-o tfcv 

'.Defense Department to (ell 
McNau.grdon and Nllsbcrg 
'my impressions. 

Ellsberg i:i particular 
"posed a rcrics of herd ques¬ 
tions. lie wanted to know 
, about Communist morrde, 
^about possible leadership „ 
.rifts, about conflict;; be¬ 
tween North and South Vict- 
‘n'amese Communists, about 
t thrir relations with China 
and Russia, about the ori¬ 
gins and history of the lib¬ 
eration Front, about its in- 
.frastrucliTTi- and doctrinal 
notions. At the end I was 
asked what v.ay 1 raw of 
ending ii; v * c,:d!Lh 


I replied that the key wan 

fo.Acring in Saigon a regime 
that would negotiate with 
the Communists. Tnr.t idea 
.McXnp^hlcn and Kllsberg 
flatly rejected. There was 
no possible way for ncgolia-* 
lion in their view. Vietnam 
was a test of the American 
will to resist. Communist ag¬ 
gression. 

A second meeting took 
place in Saigon when Llls- 
berg was working fern Brig. 
Gen. Edwin Lansdale. The 
Laiisdale idea, of which Fwis- 
berg had become a-violent* 
partisan, was that a Saigon 
regime friendly ' to the 
Unitc-c] States could filch the 
Communist appeal to the 
countryside by a combina¬ 
tion of social' reform and 
vigorous police action. That 
potion seemed to me. a pvr- 
Tucious fallacy and I had 
written as much. 

* Whan I first called him in 
'• Saigon, EUsberg refused to 
.-fee me. Then we arranged a 
' clandestine meeting. J.Ic told 
. me that in view of my 
* doubts about the policy 
there was no point in our 
talking. . . 

s I next ran into Ellsberg in 
the spring of 19C3 at a lunch 
in the homo of Sen. Edward 
- Kennedy in McLean, V;:. By 
that time Ellsherg had 
changed his view? and to 
tiia considerable embarrass¬ 
ment of everybody at lunch 
he talked at great length of 
•hew wrong he had been. 

After lunch I drove him 
hri± in Washington. As we 
drove.he kept glancing nerv¬ 
ously ever his shoudder. 
TVhen-we finally marked 
town he directed me first to 
one hotel, then to a second, 
then to a third, where he fi¬ 
nally got out. JIo was taking 
precautions, he said, to 
•avoid being followed by 
agents of the FBI or tho 
Pentagon. 

A LAST MEETING took 
place several months ago at 
iny houre in Wnshmgtrui. Ry 
this time Kllsborg had k*v.g 
since (-•c*oine co:iv ; ncc 1 Ihat 
the war war. profound*, v j n- 
Ui'ira!. !!:• talked b-.dv 


of America’s- guiltthcr^ 

need to cleanse the national 
soul. 

recounlcu^in every de¬ 
tail debate..- )•(: bad had with 
leading figures in the gov¬ 
ernment'. He kept casting • 
about for tilings that might 
be done to expose (he offi¬ 
cials responsible for Viet¬ 
nam. It must have been 
about that time that the 
Pentagon papers wers 
turned over to The New 
York Times. 

Two themes run through 
there different, and not very 
co ns c q u c at: al, m eatings. 

One is tha notion of na¬ 
tional struggle From fir^t to 
last Ellsberg regarded Viet- . 
nam as something terribly 
important for tho United 
States, a critical test of 
American strength and dis¬ 
cipline and probity. 

The other constant theme 
Is. ego involvement. Eilsbcrg 
at all times saw Vietnam as 
a measure of personal as 
well as national commit¬ 
ment. His sense of his own 
standing with himself and 
the world became a function 
of who was* right when and 
where and fer what reasons 
on Vietnam. 

But the centra! fact about 
the Vietnam problem is that 
it is vastly remote from such 
exalted considerations. It is 
a shabby affair in an insig¬ 
nificant country distant 
from the big issues of world 
history. Jt matters im- 
mcnsely'to most Vietnamese 
but canuot for long matter 
much to most Americans.. 
Thus there lias been, no way 
of meeting the problem by 
the force of positive achieve¬ 
ment—-either national or 
personal. 

That Is why Vietnam lias 
been a special disaster for 
the best and brightest Amer¬ 
icans, those most dedicated 
to find some- good way out. 
And of there victims,’ not 
the least is Dan FJhherg. 
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• A hearing will be held in Eos-j-~ 
ton July 15 to decide on a rUe for j A 
the. federal trial c [ Dr. Daniel 
EUshcrji on charges that lie 


r=»!! !1 H 

i.VJ 14 ii Ci-) L» 


M-.nV Evcjjhen From Hok to 
Dove. Pa-jO A-3 


1 


;i r;~\ ;; 
(j ji fr^\ ii 
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stole the secret Pertagen » r.peis:grand jury which indicted him. 
. ct.tecl To fuse: cl to return toe*:! io j£ prefers to be tried in Bes- 


• Ihc guver? truer,t. 
j . A federal grain! jury in Los 
Angeles yestciday indicted the 
former Defense Department an¬ 
alyst on ells ryes that could lend 
!to (eta* sentences of ?0 years in 
prison and $20.CC0 in fines. 


P< 

Ion, his attorneys may resist 
anv order for a Los Angeles 


As 


•I 12 


government’s crirnma 

K» 


9 

a government rcquc.st for a* 
court order barring stories on 
the papers in the Lesion Globe, 
o The St. Louis Post-Dispa'eh 
remained under a court order 


to; 


•;u’i!y barring pubheation 


of stories on secret documents. 
No dale has been set for a hear¬ 
ing on a government request for 
an injunction against the Post- 


c a so a \ a in:' L i.-«i.-» u v .»5 
ves ter day with the indictments,! 
• The /.0-ycar-old scholar lias ‘>w ^rc lh«e tlcvclopmonis 
been ramed ns Ihn source of l!w »« l«» Justice Departwe-u s at-' 


j documents for the New \ork 
[•Times. He admitted yesterday in 
Boston. that ho had given the 
! papers to the pres?, but would 
‘not confirm that he had given 
them to the Times. 

Bond Not Posted 

. He has been released tempo¬ 
rarily with bail set at $50,000. lie 


llsbcrg advanced; Dispatch. 

' f w 0 - C 0 u n t Indictment 
i federal charges against 


was net required lo nok bond 9 om ' c sides indicated this morn- 
before beinj rclocscd. ••’S a uocisioii '.cas not .i.ccly 

The July 13 hearing will dolcr- 


pcii'iiiiunt a civ-i 1 i 

ir newspapers! Lvllsbcrg came in a two-count; 
from continuing to print slcr;os[ indictment. Each of the twoj 
based on the secret documents: charges against him carries rJ 
o The Supreme Court continued; maximum penally ^ W years in; 
in private loda/ lo werte on opin-j.pnson r.iul a fine ot $10,003. | 

ions to settle the right of the j 
government !o forbid further 
publication of dories on the Pen¬ 
tagon papers in the New York 
Times and the Washington Post 


On.' charge, under the Hsnio-f 


to come today. 

mine -whether Kimberg is to be o A federal judge in Boston’” a f> c v, niCil . V 01 ' • 

tried in Boston, which is near his!yesterday agreed lo postpone in-!;*?; 11 } RV ‘ C ‘ : ln . ^ n ‘ <u , , tP 

home in Cambridge, Mass., or in j definitely—until after the bn- j n j s t , c V^!? 11 ^ 08 n ^ rjas ' t ‘ :c ! 
I^s Angeles, the site of the • pro me Court acts-—a hearing on j atones. 

_. __.__g_j .The roe or. cl charge comes un-j 


L>«» 

nago Act, accuser, NIL berg of* 
having unauthorized possession I 
of the 47-voIuir.e'study of the! 
origins of the Vietnam war and!' 
refusing to return them to gov-; 
cm merit officials. Tin’s charge is! 
(under the section of (he Espio¬ 
nage Act on which Ally. Gen. i 


dor a section cf federal la*, 
imaking it a crime to embezzle! 
or steal government records or ( 
properly. He is acecuscd of’ 
“converting to Iris own use” cop¬ 
ies of the Pentagon papers. 

Both of the charges say he 
had the papers between Sep¬ 
tember and October J9G0. They 
say he had Xerox copies of the 
47-volume study, as well as of an 
18-vchmie set of parts of the 
study. 

Date Not Set 

No date has been set for a 
trial on.the charges. 

EHsherg’s release by a feder¬ 
al magistrate in Boston yester¬ 
day came after the government 
urged that his bail be set at 
$100,CGO because Eilrborg had 


eluded arm:,! 


officers over 


the weekend and because of the 
t !“s c v e r i t y” of the charges 
• against him. 

j But Kllsborg and his attorneys 
;successfully urged the magi:;- 
jtrafe lo f't t!;i bail :t 
■and not to rcqviio r.nv p. :i ; j.f it 
to be put \.) !; v ^ov *.v! a-.\ 
This vv.s ly.-rd on it -0 

lli'it ..Ellsberg wcuhl Vt llinL.i ijv 
appear for court proceedings oil 
the case against him. 
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• ;•• ^iicrs, ur. hilrberg and his jspor.sihiltty for my appear-. 

[ j! wyc-rs, Leonard in Lou din |r.smc l:: rcceptcd.” 

|a*nf Charles K. Nesson. bo\h • At this the Magistrate said:! 
i ; of (*.,?; or r. at tii- Jl'ivaivl l.av/r ,,, f a;a going to take you at! 
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* By ROBERT R* 

.ELD 

5pcci.rl t > V.»r N . 

T:;r-» 

June 23—Dr. D.u:!. 

• Jlilsb .-r; : 

liven the Peni:.yon s 

mdy of i!r 

Moments later ho t 

uneiid'r-'d 

n:y here 'for; " * 

'I did this d 

cn charges^ of j co 

p.ardy and 

possession off to 

answer t r * 


Stales Alto 
arraignment 
unauthorised 
secret documents. 

Later in the clay a Federal includes the 


declared today 
j Vietnam war 
io the UmtecI 
icerly at my ov/i 
i ?.;n prepared 
ail the consc- 


•ersonal consc-j jw hand, as his lawyers and 
*»rand jury in Los Angeles qucnces to me and my.family, u,- Assistant United States At- 
returnod a two-count indict- whatever thee? may he. Would, minoy. Lawrence P. Cohen, 
rr.ent accusing Dr. Ellsberg of not you go to raison to help 

end this war?” 

In an interview later as he 


the theft of Government prop 
erty and the. unauthorized poa 
session of •''documents cue*, stood barefoot on the porch 
writings rcLxtcd to the national of his home :n Cambridge, Dr. 

Lllsbcrg do* lin'd to discuss the 
of how h.c ‘gave the 


of the? I nit'd St.'.reo- yo«j on $50,000 hail without 
(Attorney, Herbert F. 'havers Jr.[ surety. You’re going to wall: 
There lie was placed under | out V.nd be free.” ilc then 

scheduled a hearing on July 
15 for tiie removal of Dr. Kils- 
herg to Los Angeles, where 
the ease will presumably be 
tried. 

At the conclusion of the 
hearing Dr. F.ilsbcrg and his 
.wife, both smiling, descended 
to the street and held an im¬ 
promptu news conference un¬ 
der the bright sun jn thc^ 
middle of Post Office Square, 
which was thronged with 
cheering supporters. 

He urged everyone to read 
the. documents and express::! 
the hope that the disclosures 
would help ^free ourselves 


(arrest by FILL agents and 
|taken to ihc United Stales Mar¬ 
shal's office lor photographs 
•r.n.l fingerprint ; ng. About 30 
minutes later, with two Federal 
marshals holding his arms he 
j v.as taken to a 12th-lloor court- 
n room. 

There Dr. Flisbcrg sat alone 
, , . . .... behind a brass r:dl and listened 

tiucnccs of t/.-'O decisions. Lia^j his dua i-roppod 0:1 


defense. 0 

• The’ 40-year-old scholar and c | c * a ^ s 


presented arguments over bail. 

‘Severity of the Crime’ 

Mr. Cohen argued for $100,- 
OQO bail because of the "sever-j f rom .--his war.” 
iiy of the crime, as measured, ; Asked if he had any regrets, 


by the punishment"—up top D 
,A mid a S10,- ! 


10 years in p: 


erg replied, "Certain 


000 fine, or both—and because 


V; 

was 


He iDr. F.llshcrg d el not turn him- 


former Defense Department of- oocumcms lo the picss. II< 
final had been d^e.ribed as the w»W not confirm that The 'self in inimcdmbtly i^mn iss.r 

- , ? Tim"*; the ’j - f l.^v/sD'iocr to a nee of the warrant, eluding 

source of the l'entagon docu- ,: S ;, ™ C ‘T f ’ - <en was the l«w F.B.I. over the weekend, 

rnents that The ‘New Yon: 1L h-^.t so.iiv, (* i .cn., was ine 

Times’drew upon for its Viet- recipient of the. 7.000-pagc stuay 

r'.nm mrinr ihr. niihlirafinn of OOr VvOllld bC SUy \\ llClht.r ilC 


nani series, the publication of nor VvOUia iV f : 
which began on June 13 and.^ad a role in subsequent ap- 
\vas stopped on June do py pea ranees r-. vvyver.ts Oi Jt in 
Federal Court order. 


Times Silent bn Source 

The Times icfused again to¬ 
day to discuss the source of 
its documents. 


other newspapers. 

"I feel in \v bit ad while there 


After a one-hour hearing be- that would make the case moot 
fore United States Magistrate! but, he added, "I was dc- 
Pclcr V/. rrinci, Dr. Ellsborg (ermined not to come forward 
\WS released on. $30,COO boil. " ;t !; out accepting rcsponsibil- 
Thc Governnin.i hrd asked that K -' 

bail be set at $100,C00. First Appearance in 10 Days 


•■'ibis suggests the* defendant 
has.the resources to remain in 
hiding and frustrate this court,” 
Mr. Cohen said. 

In response Mr. Boudin asked 
that his client be released in 
his own recognizance. Magis¬ 
trate Princi expressed some 
is litigation before the Supreme.! c ; ou h t| saying that if the de- 
Coui L which tin ns in part on; fondant was proved guilty of 
protection of sources,” he said. 

"I don’t want to say things j 


!;not” and 0 addcd that 
very pleased with the way the 
newspapers had defended the 
First Amendment. 

"As a matter of fact, it’s* 
been 4 a long time since I had ? 
as much hope for the inclitu-; 
tions of this country,” he con¬ 
tinued. "When I see how the 
press ai d the courts have re¬ 
sponded to their responsibili¬ 
ties to defend these rights, I 
am very happy about that as 


J being insensitive to laws pro¬ 
tecting secret, documents, then. 


"might be not be also insensi-j 
tivo lo his obligation to appear; 
if lie found things were notj 
going as he anticipated 

Mr. Boudin sought lo 
establish Dr. Fllsbcrg’s relia¬ 
bility by reading a long list 
of bis * accomplishments and 


an American citizen.” 


i 


Action by Los Angeles Jury 

LOS ANGELES, June 28 (AP) 
t —A Federal grand jury rc- 
! iturned n two-count indictment 
today accusing Dr. Lllsfc:rg o; 
theft of Government property 
and the unauthorized posses- 
documents and writ 


‘this 


At almost exactly 10 o’clock H v/ns Dr.^ Lllsbcrg s first: f ormcr positions—as special as-« ^ated T() n th A national dc- 

its morning, as his lawyers P i; *’i !C . app'-xu.an.ee in the sislant to the Assistant. Sccrc- 


(lavs since bis name was rnen- 


tary of Defense and as a special : 


fense. 

Tb.e indictment supercedes a 



day to suirciKc t 

the crushing throng of news- weekend l.c eluded an.intensive! • i j. 0 United Stales Attorney 
int-n that in 1CG9 he gave the 5carc h bv icn^ral Bureau oil r c.plicd t;',<at it was a matter 
Information contained in the bivcstigation agents. | of public notice that Dr. Flis- 

*Ine v/asrpnt charges rx - 


documents to Senator J. 


w. 


Dr. I p, : 


to suiTcndcr. Over the, _ t ... r ^ tc . 

! klUL >i:> * at trie Rand Corporation m 

nearby Santa Monica, which 
docs research for the Pentagon 
and others. One witness before 
the grand jury, Lynda R. Sinay, 
wlio called herself a "dear 

Me Foreign Relations Commit- associate at the Massachusetts! civic? tiie Ma:;i.Vt:V.tc said. '“He f Tm n° M 
t«. | Institute of Technology, v.ilhl is hcrc this morning. Is there cdiytoUI the jmor.s !.e. e.cd ,>..d 

4 'Tli?s spring, after two in- possession and failure to return i*. r# y reason to l>?lievc he would Cl 
s'asior.s and D.O'JO move Am^r- the y^rrt p-}pr. i~ t unde; Title inol be here noxi \vce'- y ' 


r- it. , . , • , , Kilrherg. a former Marine Corps; f Gr two weeks. 

1 Utbright, chairman of tr.e ..:n- officer, who is now a research! 


has been in concealment 
weeks.” 

I’d like somethin^ con- 


lcar s death 


that zi the 

y-r.-i tii .0 I -::d ' 

r.M n-le.-v-: 

‘.i> *•’: 

papeir,” he 

”f h:v. now 

done so. # I 

toc»k this action j 

solely at my 

own initiative. j 


r*. Se'riun 7 f iof the t 
h'drlc * C ode. is j/A a* 
of l;.: r»i.hiring d.»au:r.' , r. 
r.uyoue ov 
AL‘‘l n e r ;if 


kiRci! 
IS t) 


s.rnn 

.f.hed 

“lU.'.h’u 


incense •!.».)lu , «g man,’ I 


fir*t he 


newsmen am! 


*;./;•! eh 

•..i’le Cto'Ad of 
cliecring well* 


hj all/.V"! 
i •• k: 


$150 to copy unspecified 
documents cn a Xerox machine 
in her office. 

Another witness, Anthony J. 
Rus::o, v/iio sai l :r* had v/t 


| wit;. Dr. Mlah rg :»t R: dr 


n 11 -*i 


rU:s, 




said, "I do 


ro.-e again 
:rl; dial my re 


l, ' x I hearin:, ir. set for r.e.M Frihi/i 

ic* M... ...i* _t.„ i i... 


on whether lie .s!;ou!d l c hd«! 
| in contempt. 
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Pentagon Study Figtlie Warns Intern a I ..' 

• .' Papers May Nor Show President's View . 


:. . . TV DAVID 

' . 7l»VsJS Y/ashir.o! 

"** WASHINGTON — The 
man who has. admitted*', 
^leaking the top secret Pen-*, 
tagon study of Vietnam 
‘policy cautioned in a mag¬ 
azine article last month 
( that internal bureaucratic 
‘documents are not neces¬ 
sarily a reliable guide to a 
President's thinking. . 

* That cauifoiiary note by 
Daniel ‘ Elisberg is espe¬ 
cially relevant to one of. 
•‘tile major controversies 
that erupted following 
partial publication of doc¬ 
uments from the *17-vo¬ 
lume study tracking thL 

• nation’s involvement in 
♦Vietnam. • v 

T h e * documents p u b- 
•Jishcd so far. suggest that 
P. r e s i d e n t. Lyndon B, 
Johnson, while campaign¬ 
ing as a peace candidate in 
19G4, knew two months 
before the election that he 
would inevitably have to 
‘’order the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

*/• Losing Battle 

• ** Some authorities say 
this is an erroneous inter- - 

' pretalion drawn from an 
'admit Icdly incomplete' 
and therefore distorted 
historical account — tha* 
while the issue was dis¬ 
cussed, contingency plans 
drawn, and a consensus of 
some advisers achieved, 

• there was no decision by 
.Mr. Johnson. 

/ Former Undersecretary 
»of State George Ball, a 
Dove in the Johnson ad¬ 
ministration who fought a 
losing battle against deep¬ 
ening American military 
efforts in Vietnam, has 
said since paHi'-rUon of 
the papers lira Mr. John* 
son d:d net decide the 
hundoing m.; don until 
early in 1 LG'S. The regular 
bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam was begun in March,’ 


KRASLOW- - 

% '.% • . . * * m T* 

on Git: r*j Ciii:f 

- * * - "'j *. 

> Some 35 authors who 
put together the massive 
Pentagon study at the di¬ 
rection of former .Secreta¬ 
ry of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara operated un- _ 
dcr acknowledged handi¬ 
caps. * ’ 

They apparently were’ 
given complete access to 
Defense Department r cc- 
ords, but had no access to 
White House or Stale Do- • 
partment files and they 
were enjoined from inter¬ 
viewing any principals in¬ 
volved in the decision- . 
making. 

Writing in the May issue 
.of the Public Policy quar¬ 
terly published ivy the 
Kennedy Institute.at Har¬ 
vard, Elisberg said:' 

"Certain general con¬ 
siderations caution the an- ! 
aiyst/historian not to take j 
the mosaic of bureaucratic- j 
inputs to presidential deci-’ J 
si on as .a close or highly l 
reliable guide to the Pres¬ 
ident's own view of a mat¬ 
ter, his private expecta¬ 
tions and aims." 

. In the lengthy article, a 
commentary on Vietnam 
policy decisions by four 
-Presidents, Elisberg also 
TKriti: 

"Documentary -evidence 

on the internal' decision¬ 
making process is far from 
adequate* to - answer- the 
critical question of what 
* considerations were sa¬ 
lient to presidential atten¬ 
tion at a given moment, 
"The President—having 
no formal need to per¬ 
suade a superior, to‘ coor¬ 
dinate a propose! or to jus¬ 
tify > covi'hm iv ; rredg' -- 

puts much !•:<•* down cn 
pap*;.* than rAher* partici¬ 
pants in the bureaucrat'a 
process." , . • 

Elisberg ' asserted that 
because of a President's 


own. views ever, more than 
other particiu. oU, except 
selectively to Ids closest 
a^roJ itcs. % They in .turn 
guard them <do.<iy, for 
reasons of loyally, their 
own arcess, and politics, 
even when t h c y late r 
come to write 'history.'" 

*?\l r. Johnson is expected 
.to present seme, row-se¬ 
cret evidence, of'what .ho 
was thinking- about on 
Vietnam during the iOG-l 
Co m pa ign •. i n h i s. r. »e 1 r.c; rs 
to be published r.cxi Nov-' 
ember. - . -. ■ ’ 

•In fact, Mr. j ohm son's 

use of claSiiiied d q c- 
inncnJ-s in his memoirs is 
pait of the defense raised 
by the Washington Post in 
its court fight against the 
>:j;.cn A cl m i n i s t r a I i on's e f- 
fert to suppress the-Post's 
continued publication . of 
the Pentagon study. 

Benjamin Brad lee, exec¬ 
utive editor of the Post, 
said .in an affidavit to the 
• feeler.d district court that 
the Johnson manuscript, 
which he. examined at the 
invitation of the publisher, 
"contains extensive, ver- 
b a t i m quotation!; from 
classified documents con¬ 
tained in the materials in¬ 


cluding* probably toe Pen¬ 
tagon's Vietnam study--- 
lb>. . NSC had received 
.from other agencies* dur- 
in'; ihs Johnson ac,minis¬ 
tration. 

. Following what appar- 
t ci-By has become prcHdon-- 
\ tied tradition, Mr. John¬ 
son h:.d all of the NbC 
. .files.tairem to Texas. * - 

.. , Prc,sumv*b!>% this maber- 
ial now is in the Johnson 
library at the University 
of Texas, .and presumably, 
it will be. made available 
to historians many years 
lafc-r. 

/‘ One top foreign pemey 
.official during the- John- 
‘ son era. has suggested that 
even under the best of cir¬ 
cumstances historians vul 
never get at the- .whole 
truth on Vietnam. ; ,*\ 


volvcd in this car- 
'White House files, of 
course, contain in addition 
to presidential and Na¬ 
tions! Security Council pa¬ 
pers copies of many of the 
classified documents that 
origi• fate elscwhere. 

' When Henry A. Kissin- j 
ger,‘President Nixrn's ad- 
vicer for nhtio-.-il security | 
affairs, reported, for duty 
at ? t;e White Hens*; in Jan- * 
iu*ry,.. 19G9, he found the . 
cunboaid bare. 

T h c n u me r o u s file : 
drawers of the If SC, which j 

is Kissinger’s d o m a i 
were empty. The. walk-in' 
vault of the Situation 
Room in the basement of 
the White House, where 
the juo l ren.-itive NSC 
.1/ -me stored, con¬ 
tained not r o' pa-’ 

p-*r. ••..•**' 

..- .Fyrn the !<*•/ * c-ad 
disappeared, 'i }»e log 
v/ouM have given Kissin- 
n.-.v r\ f.»fi Tv rood idea of 
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’ WASHINGTON — Publication 
of the fAolvn top secret Pentagon 
documents was del ibc rat rip 
timed to defeat cor.g: csdou.d 

cnictjr.cnt cf Wo crucial mili 
■tary n:c?.vure-llic uvo year r» 
tension of the draft, and the 
billion weapons auth¬ 
orization b 1U. 

• iNev; York Times editors 
knowingly lent themselves 
io this covert scheme of lefi and 
dnvc ntd ivists. 

Tie material that Daniel 
• E!l-horg. 40 year-old MTl' 
research assistant, allegedly 
. turned over to <hc New York 
Times and others consisted of 
reproductions of the highly 
clarified documents in the 
possession ot the Hand Corp. 
Tie California-based ‘’third: 
tank" has two complete sets of 
the -!7-volume top-secret Viet¬ 
nam study. EUsbvrg worked 
for Rand when the report was 
being prepared. He quit hist 
year*to join the staff of the Cen¬ 
ter for International Studies 
h* ailT. 

^" Before • liftlsfcerg allegedly 
“leaked” the pilfered documents, 
he talked with a number of in- 
dividu:U — among them a fed¬ 
eral judge, one or more cv.cm- 

• bers cf Congress. prominent 

• New Letters in the Americans 
for Democratic Action, and 
Trotsky! t? leaders of a militant 

--organization. 

These are outstanding mports 
among a number in the hands 
of congressional investigators 

• preparing to conduct a sweep¬ 
ing probe of this sensational af¬ 
fair. 

Definitely slated for interr 
Ogation are Ellsberg, ctlirors 

• * and reporters of the Nmv York 

Times, Washington Post and 
other newspapers, Rep. Paul 

* McCIoskey, R-Calif., spear¬ 
heading the “dump Nixon’‘ agi¬ 


tation, who has publicly staled 
he had several meetings with 

ElUhorg and was given copies 
of documents by him, and' cer¬ 
tain New Left activists in -the 
Boston-Cambridge a rca. 

The federal-judge with whom 
Ellsbcrg - reputedly was in 
contact is lccaled in Washington. 

It is not clear whether they 

communicated directly . or 

indirectly. 

Ellsborg allegedly met with 
the Trotskyilns during the tur¬ 
bulent “spring antiwar offens- 

ive , ‘ in Washington, He q took 
part in 11.e demons!raling there 
and in Boston. Also participat¬ 
ing in the batter was his second 
wife. Patricia, radical daughter 
of a millionaire toy manufactur¬ 
er. They married last year. 

VAIN* EFFORT — So far, the 
carefully timed plot to publish 
the stolen documents to defeat 
the draft bill and multi-billion 
dollar weapons measure lias 
go.ten nowhere. 

In both the Home and Senate, 
the vital legislation is unscath¬ 
ed. 

After torrid fighting over a 
number of hostile amendments, 
the House approved the mili¬ 
tary hardware bill -by an over¬ 
whelming majority of Z22- to 3S. 
Tie measure now awaits con¬ 
sideration by the Senate*’ Arm¬ 
ed Services Committee. 

The two-voar draft extension, 
decisively voted by the Home 
weeks ago, has so far success¬ 
fully weathered a monilis-Iong 
filibuster-type effort by doves 
and anti-Vic mam foes to scuttle 
• it in various ways. The outlook 
was for final Senate concurren¬ 
ce. 

THE REAL ISSl’K — Con¬ 
gressional investigators studying 
the mounting backstage 
evidence of the agitational and 


political nature of the publicat¬ 
ion of the stolen top^cerct Pent¬ 
agon documents are cnvincing 
increasing indignation at the 
raising of the defensive cry of 
“freedom of 4hc press." 

Lawmakers arc bluntly char¬ 
acterizing this clamor as phony, 
and designed to cloud the real 
issue. 

• That, they contend, is ’the 
security and welfare of the nat¬ 
ion during a highly uncertain 
period. Freedom of the press is 
in no way at stake. Recourse to 
that historic constitutional 
right is being re&rted <o sole¬ 
ly to cover up the violation of 
criminal laws explicitly pro¬ 
hibiting the disclosure of secret 
documents. 

This view was forcefully voic¬ 
ed by Rep. Ben Blackburn, R- 
Ga., and by a ranking member 
of ihc Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee. Both legislators scath¬ 
ingly denounced the Times, 
Washington Post and other news¬ 
papers for their ‘reckless and 
irresponsible" disclosure of se¬ 
cret information that jeopard¬ 
ize the security of the country. 

Said the senator: 

“I strongly believe in the pub¬ 
lic’s right to know, and in the 
concept of free and open govern- 
metn. But the articles published 
by the Times and Washingtn 
Post far exceed any reasonable 
interpretation of these princi¬ 
ples. The documents in question 
were stolen from the United Sl¬ 
ates Go Vermont and were clear¬ 
ly marked os ’top secret’ by the 
Department of Defense. That 
those newspapers went ahead 
and published thtm, at a time 
when American combat soldiers 
arc still engaged on the battle¬ 
fields of Southeast /Win. indie 
ales a callous disregard for a 
national interests and a serious 
violation of the law." 



—— 
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By Michael Jv.imey 
Globe Siaff , 

The Vietnam expert. had' 
• .oil embassy tea air, /jrr.yl.i- 
mustache, sir]peel jacket, 
tie and shirt, bristly eye¬ 
brows above horn-rimmed 
glasses. 

^CSicKifly, ;*S (he 7\:r.»h 

New England Daily for 
God, Family and Cod;,try 
opened at the Stallcr- 
hiilon, he was “really sur¬ 
prised” the press h.dnk * 

. “jumped on the cut¬ 
standing thing*” in the 
Fen logon iiapers. 


_ 0 ?ns 

Vl/4j 6 Ja v . i 5/ . „„ ^ 

; j . Ir' k-/t. 


Hiieire du Berriei 

* puts 

out, from Monte* Ca 

■rlo, a 

conservatively or 

icutcu 

foreign affairs new: 

sl-*l .* er 

“DcluB Deports” and 

is the 

author of “Backgrui 

• I'd to 

Betrayal,” a conserved tv&* 

analysis of the Vi 

otnam 

war. 



At the opening day press 

conference, duBerricr; Co!. 
Laurence E. Bunjer of 
Wellesley, rally chairman;, 
and Frank A. C a pell, a 
writer for American Gpin- 
1 ion, the John Birch publi- 
: cation, offered a conspira¬ 
torial view of the Pentagon 
papers. 

DaBemer . described 
Leslie Coin, the director of 
the Pentagon study, and 
Daniel Ellsberg, the mail 
wlio admits leaking it to 


the pi es.*;, as “the boys 
-feeding information into 
the computers. 

“The answers you get 
oub” he said, “are only as 
good as whet you pul in. 
V/hen you see how un¬ 
balanc'd they’ve been, you 
shouldn't be surprised.” 

He noted ihat the docu¬ 
ments refer to reports 
written before 1951 as 
“ocing either lost or mis¬ 
laid. 

“Now, that was the peri¬ 
od when (Gen. Edward) 
Larisckdc was creating a 
power vacuum in Vietnam 
. . eliminating the political 
infrastructure . . . and 
EKsborg was later a 
Lansdalc man.** 

Capell, who has written 
.on Central Intelligence 
Agency operations for 
American Opinion, joined 
the conversation to de- 


I 

scribe IOllsberg as “actually 
a CIA man.” 

“There’s only one-and- 
n-half lines in liis Slate 
Department biography,” 
^ Capell said, catching d\:- 
' Den ier’s eye, “and you 
know what that means.” 

Bunker, a Boston lawvor 
who was a longtime aide to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
mentioned that Lllsbergs 
.father-in-law, toy manu¬ 
facturer Louis Mr.rx, was a 


. Jl 

prominent contributor to 
Democratic ca m pa i gns. 

“The FBI,” he said, “mid 
me to stay away from him 
when came back to New 
York *. itli MacArtfuir.” 

> 

DuBcrrier continued his 
analysis. 

The Pentagon papers, he ‘ 
thought, were “a follow-up i 
to My Lai, something more j 
to siir up the American ! 
people against the govern- ! 
nie.it in favor of a puiloul.” ' 
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Ellsbcrg ‘Guilty 
Of Patriotism ’ 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
Iowa, July 2 (AP)—A na¬ 
tional antiwar leader says 
Daniel Ellsbcrg, who gave 
the Pentagon papers to • 
The New York Times, 
“should he pronounced 
guilty of patriotism, fined 
$1 and sent on his' way." 

Sam Brown Jr., who di¬ 
rected the nationwide . 
Vietnam moratorium, said 
he was a personal friend 
of Ellsbei g and spent 
Monday and Tuesday with 
him at Cambridge, Mass. 
Ellsberg has been indicted 
for unauthorized posses¬ 
sion of secret documents. 

Brown told the Rotary 
Club here, “The papers 
were classified to protect 
personalities and careers, 
not as a question of na¬ 
tional security.” He added, 
“Dan went to Sen. J. Wil¬ 
liam Fulbright" first and 
“Fulbright sat on the pap- 
' ers 18 months. Finally, in 
■ desperation, Dan went to 
The New York Times.” 


VTASiilKGTOii i'OST 
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THE TUMBLING efforts to 
draw ck-er general principles 
from tH.o six opinions o*. the 
•Supi^mc Court crr.-«f of 

the Pentagon papers have a 

• lesson for all of us. It is Ur.t 

• the case is not a landmark 
case. 

On the contrary, it is a 
f re ale case, distinguished 
above all by special ebcr.ivs- 
stance*. And all of us need to 
be careful about drawing 
from it sweeping conclusions 
with regard to the right Me f c- 
of relations between the gov¬ 
ernment and the press. 

• The first special cimim- 
. Stance was Defense Secret^ry 

Hpbart McNamara’s decision 
to picpnrc a systematic study 
of tilt* involvement in Viet¬ 
nam. McNamara., once a per- 
tisau of the war, had begun 
to have crave doubts abe-.i 
the course he had advocated. 
That in itself is unusual. 

Moreover, unlike almost ad 1 
officials who have doubts, he' 
.wanted an independent as¬ 
sessment of what vent 
won®. So he authorised r. 
group of analysis to make a 
study of how intervention 
came about. He gave them re¬ 
cess to v ’ stores of highly 
classified documents, and lie 
left their work relatively mi- 
supervised — still another 
rarity. 

McNamara’s unexpected 
departure from the Pentagon 
in March IGOC combined vi;h 
the change in administration 
at the end of the year t<» 
leave the explosive* docu¬ 
ments in n kind of limbo. 
There was no policing of the 
documents by senior inter¬ 
ested officials. There wen* 
copies at the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Pentagon, but 
also at some semi-private in¬ 
stitutions such r.s the Kar. t 
Corp. in Santa Tdonica — an 
other rarity. • 
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By a /urthfr fluke, Daniel 
Kilsberg came into Iks pic¬ 
ture. lie h:.d been ^sign'd to 
the original PoriUry.i r'u-dy, 
1ml had ex.ited 
of two colfr 
N a mam's staff and l«r.d Lean 
discreetly humped from the 
project. So discreetly ll;r.t his 
exchrnon was unknown to 
the Hand cflici.ds who gave 
him continued ace css to the 
documents — stid another 
rarity. 

Eilsberg turned out to be 
licit oidy «\ hnv.k turned dove 
and an insider prepared to go 
go outside. It also developed 
that he had a positive flair 
for the strategy of news pres¬ 
entation, not to s:»y manage¬ 
ment. 


the massive leal: that sur¬ 
faced so unexpectedly ir. rl- 
most certain never to hopput 
ng*in. There 


THE RESULT war, the 
most massive securitydoak in 
history. The material 
emerged without, rdvance 
warning, a. true thunderclap. 
After t'ne first explosion, f til¬ 
ers followed in train. It v.is a 
stroke of public relations 
genius — yet another ratify. 

The Niven admiiusTralion. 
was caught wholly by sur¬ 
prise. One White House offi¬ 
cial presumed the stuff was 
leased by Defense Secretary 
Melvin Lend to embarrass 
the Democrats, and 5. tar ted to 
call him down. And it was in 
these clrzed conditions that 
the rdministration moved to 
bar publication by Icp.vl in¬ 
junction. 

That action, as the decision 
by the Supreme- Con t shu**/*:, 
was wrong. Moivcver, t’ne 
court decision is v. salutary 
reminder — the kind, of re¬ 
minder we no-fi cvviy few 
years --that tin re *<■ a Ei»..t 
A n i c hd in e ri t u r.! e r v. r i t i u. g 

freedom of belief and expres¬ 
sion. 

Rut none of that makes a 
..classic case. On the contrary, 


is no reason to 
tin: suspicion / expect such crude pvecenscr- 
‘L on ?• Ic- ’ ship by tills or any other ad- 
minisfrat»:m. 

The right relationship b-e- 
tween government r iv' pres.', 
accordingly, has almost noth¬ 
ing to do with the aeior-lhe- 
bonrd confrontation of the 
Pentagon papers case. The 
right relr.t*originp is delicate 
am! subtle, varying in highly 
plurrlirdi- fashion from r.i: n 
to rr.mi and to time, and 
episode to episode. And the 
maintenance of that kind of 
rapport counts r-uch more 
than a fundamentalist asser¬ 
tion of supposed rights in fos¬ 
tering responsible govern¬ 
ment and an informed public. 
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On tliC cvc of Pearl ITnr- 
fcor, one of tlm mast vicious 
isolationists, &cn. EiirtovK. 
*\Vhcelcr, cormmnice{cd lo 
The Chicago Tribune ihe se¬ 
cret war plans of the* United 
Stales, lie had col them 
from a Wav Department op¬ 
ponent of President Pease- 
veil's policy, who had stolen 
the war plans. * . 

The war plans were of 
course nothing but contin¬ 
gency plans. The Chicago 
Tribune nonetheless pub- 
lishrd them as proof of a se¬ 
cret plot to go t*' V.nr be¬ 
hind the country’s baric. The 
Tribune’s owner, the singu¬ 
larly arrogant Col. Robert 
K. McCornrlek, sanctimo¬ 
niously explained that he 
•was doing his duty r.s a 
patriot. ; 

That one was rather tri¬ 
fling, however, comgru'cd to 
The Tribune’s subsequent 
after-battle report on the 
great and decisive fight at 
Midway Island. Vfithout say¬ 
ing so in plain language, 
this post-battle report made 
it ' quite clear that the 
United States hvl broken 
the Japanese Naval Code. 

The sequel has never been 
correctly published to this 
day. Conti ary to common 
belief, an indictment of The 
Chicago Tribune w?s sought 
after the report on Midway; 
and a sealed indictment was 
actually handed down. The 
failure of the Japanese intel¬ 
ligence blocked prosecution, 
however. 

The Japanese intelligence 
In fact failed to spot, or at 
least to draw the obvious 
conclusion, from The Chi¬ 
cago. Tribune story. The 
some code therefore re¬ 
mained in us?. The r.evern- 
tncnlVsyii va: necessarily 
abandoned, for fear-nf reme¬ 
dying Ibis gio c s error of the 
Japanese intelligence. As 
late as 1C13, it was po.-^iblo 
to shoot down the single air¬ 
craft carrying Admiral Ya¬ 
mamoto became the .Tapa- 
nose code v.rs still being 
read. 

11 rrn be (hen, why 

the rathe** !'• ; host. (».' 

the I tic t’(»t Ml !;:•“■» is 
now wall inf again. To begin 
with, the pre-Peru 1 Harbor 
^jPirMkvitic n of tHe U.S. war 


plans, and the later revela¬ 
tion th'*i 1' ,<- er/'inyT* cod? 
had been Inckvn, ver? in. 
the lr biis c* many '-hen im- 
porlani omanuPicn’s <rf the 
Kspic-:.; o. Act wove pass id 
in He/-. 

The lcc'd relevant sec¬ 
tion of the act, ji? amevdw-d,. 

makes it a felony, punisha¬ 
ble by 10 veers in jail cr a 
§10,000 fine or both, to "com¬ 
municate, deliver, transmit 
cr cause to be communi¬ 
cated” any government, 
“document, writing'* r.ml 11 
other things such as photo¬ 
graphs, plans and note-2 ’Te- 
hting to the national cb*- 
fense,” of which “posses¬ 
sion*' is “unaulhori/cc.*' 
]‘hi«; is in fact the lav: which 
President Nixon i r : now 
charged with enforcing. 

Legally, Hie government 
lawyers can perceive no 
more than one difference 
between the act of 
the person ‘who stole the 
U.S. wav plans for Sen. 
Wheeler, r.nd the act of Hr. 
Daniel Ellsberg, who stole 
the Pentagon document?; 
and gave them to Tim New 
York Times. The unique dif¬ 
ference is that the law lias 
been made stricter in the in¬ 
terval. 

Legally, it liar, been 
equally impossible to per¬ 
ceive any but this or.c dif¬ 
ference between Cob Mc¬ 
Cormick’s decision to pub-, 
lisb, and The Tiroes decision 
to publish. The Times used 
exactly the same reasons nc 
Col. McCormick, and all but 
reproduced the late* colo¬ 
nel's peculiar tone when ex¬ 
plaining its decision. 

Morally, to bo sure, there 
is ft wide di/Terence. V.’ar 

plans and broken enemy 
codes arc in quite a d*. Par¬ 
ent category k r.K»'*ai:y if md 
legally, from my co:U e-ion 
of government docuiv.c uts, 
however huge, that has to 
do with the fairly remote 
past. Yet the language of 
the law seems plain enough, 
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go all the way to enforce the 

law, vide!'; appears to apply 
jiu-t as mu cl; to tho newspa¬ 
pers as to Dr. Kllsherg 
While very sensibly hold in g. 
that the government had 
gone too far in seeking an 
iiijuncvan against future 
publication, Associate Jus¬ 
tice Tyson White, for 5m 
stnnc*\ remarked that “a 
newspaper, rs v eil as others 
conne-dcd with the goicrn- 
ruent, (is) vulnerable to prov 
c cud i on under Section 

tl r\ r t ! I 

/ li* ».V«. 

To complicate the mat¬ 
ter, there hrr. barn tbc wid¬ 
est difference in the. ways 
various newspapers have 


handled the .stolen docu¬ 
ments, both as to fairness of 
presentation of the material, 
and vr. to quantities of ac¬ 
tual documents published in 
text. Jn the* latter re¬ 
spect, The Times stands 
alone. 

Tho quantity of “plain 
published in The 
Tiroes is already so great 
‘ that the government cryp¬ 
tographers now consider as 
, compromised all the secret 
messages sent in the same 
period over the same types 
of coding marines. Such, 
then, arc the main ingredi¬ 
ents ef the choice ?*Ir. Nixon 
has yet to make: whether to 
proceed against Dr. EUsborg 
alone, or Dr. Ellrbcrg and 
The Times, or oilier newspa¬ 
pers as well. 
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1 1 was, sighed one Fcclcra! appeals judge 
I last week, like asking the courts io 
'ride herd on a swarm of bees with a 
pencil." The matter at land was the 
governments unprecedented attempt to 
suppress publication of tin la from the top- 
secret Pentagon study of the war in Viet¬ 
nam. But even as the ease labored up¬ 
ward to a momentous showdown in the 
Supreme Court, the bees got loose-at 
least ten inoic newspapers and one con¬ 
gressman joined j he i\cvv librk "limes 
and The Washington Past at 
spilling secrets*-and the N'X- 
on Administration pot stung. 

It had, for its pains, succeed¬ 
ed mainly in making itself 
look at once oppressive (for 
breaching the ancient Ameri¬ 
can taboo against censorship 
in advance) and inept (for 
picking a fight it could not 
win whatever the verdict). 

The nine Justices assembled 
in extraoidinaiv session at 
die weekend, ih.it the great 
Constitutional collision had 
by then dissolved into fiasco, 
and the Adnmnslratirm was 
already looking for graceful 
ways out. 

The dawning discovery 
was that the whole exercise 
had been not only legally 
shaky but politically bootless 
•as well. A Nr.wswr:F.ic poll, 
conducted by The Calico Or- 
a Sanitation, shov ed a wide¬ 
spread feeling that both die 
press and the government 
sometimes go too far in the 
continuing contest over secret 

• Information—and that, in a 
crunch, Americans worry 
more about national security 
than freedom of the press 

• (page 18). but, by 48 to 33 
; per cent, they disapproved 

• of the. Administration’s r.t- 
} tempt to bottle up the Pen¬ 
tagon papers by court order. 

Worse still, the court fight 
shifted the focus of controversy away 
from the mistakes and deceptions of the 
Kennedy-Johnson war years—and onto 
Mr. Nixon’s misadventures at censorship. 
Some Administration insiders thereupon 
began offering the line that it was Attor¬ 
ney General John Mitchell's fault—that 
ho had given the President had advice 
and that the While House was taking 
political Thai go of the matter. The new 
tnauagensent quickly began dc-cscnlat- 
g. Tb.? main ©! \<t n~v r ,.r».vd our . N • » i 
.*'? !e, wns.kto got avi.nl u;c ni.« .m me.*" . , 
Jt was loo late to get all. the way out. 


The government had little choice hut to 
press its two original eases through the 
UJL Courts of Appeals (where it lost a 
round to the Post and won a partial vic¬ 
tory against the Times) and on to the 
dramatic denouement in the Supreme 
Court in the.last days of its tcim. And 
Mitchell’s men dutifully got a third court 
order against The Boston Globe when it 
too began printing stories out of the Pen¬ 
tagon archive. But their taste for combat 
flagged when still more papers from Mi- 


polcnlially explosive sclect-committcc in¬ 
quiry into the history of the war this fall. 
The President himself sought to mollify 
tempers by sending Congress two copies 


of the 47-volume study, though 


the 
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c —Her block. In The Wa*t»!nrion I*o<t 

'Follow That Car— And That One—And That One— # 

ami to Los Angeles splashed their own 
viet secki;ts; the government did get 
an order against The St. Louis Post-Dis¬ 
patch hut ignored most of the others. 

At the same time, Mr. Nixon moved 
to quiet the rising furor over the study 
and its top-secret classification. Capitol 
Hill was angry at having seen it first in 
the papers; a House subcommittee be¬ 
gan hearings he l week on secrecy in 
^.ivcrnment (one cailv witness ventured 
tl.rt f v T • ' r c -d ©r'..l! ‘I..; Pt n‘ 

.* ! :.r.r.»hed iih * ranid s.iRIy In. nm k: puli 
lie), and the Senate geared up for a 


understanding that it would still be kept 
secret. The White House, meanwhile, 
disclosed that Mr. Nixon had issued a 
Jan. 15 order (itself secret till now) di¬ 
recting all agencies to review their classi¬ 
fication procedures with an eye toward 
making more infoimation public. The 

__ * w Pentagon said it was rercad- 

‘ I ing the Vietnam history" in 
light of that directive and 
would declassify some or it 
within 90 c^ys; in court, gov¬ 
ernment lawyers halved the 
time, to 45 days. 

Secrets: The d in of com¬ 
bat stole the headlines from 
what the • papers disclosed 
—and, truth to tell, none 
of the new secrets quite 
matched the first eyebrow- 
rasing inferences in the 
Times that the Johnson Ad¬ 
ministration had planned all 
its escalations months in ad¬ 
vance and had lied to Con¬ 
gress and the public about 
them. Several of the new 
leaks (page 19) documented 
how Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion officials at points encour¬ 
aged and in the end acqui¬ 
esced in the coup in which 
South Vietnam’s Picsiclent 
Ngo Dinh Diem was over¬ 
thrown and murdered • in 
1963. The Los Angeles Times 
disclosed that a State De¬ 
partment expert on Vietnam 
had advised earlier that year 
that the U.S. “get out honor¬ 
ably” while it still could; Rob¬ 
ert Kennedy took up thisTine 
later, according to Ren. Paul 
McCloskcy, who had his own 
cache of secrets, but both 
doubters were overridden. 
The Boston Globe discov¬ 
ered that, when Lyndon Johnson an¬ 
nounced his abdication in March 190S, 
lie was already working on plans for a 
Victnamfr.ation policy much like the one 
Mr. Nixon began instituting a year later. 

None of this was very surprising. But 
just as the stoic of secrets seemed to he 
running thin, Daniel Ellsbcrg,• the 40- 
ycnr-old former Pentagon analyst sus¬ 
pected of leaking them to the T im-'s m 
the fiist place, suddonlv resurfaced n;r a 
taped iu'o.-iW wi'h V;R r " " v ‘ '*• 
CiniikTo -and vonUiicd the* the n r r *‘ 
painful ic-vclations were even yci to 
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kmc. “Americans,” said ElLberg, "now 
] . ,n* ninjor responsibility, as I rend 11 »is 
jifstoi), for every death in combat in 
judochina in lhe ).ir*t 25 years. And that’s 
one to two million people . . Crenkitc 
didn't ask on camera v. he tlror hlbberg 
really was the man who V/dx-l the pa¬ 
pers. Nor did he reveal where the intor- 
view was staged. After ward, Ellxberg 
vanished again; his lawyers said he would 
turn himself in in Boston this week. 

Xerox: The Justice Department by 
then had preempted a Fedora*, grand 
jury in Los Angeles and. begun present¬ 
ing its theory of the cr.sc—that EllsLeig 
had access to the study while wen king for 
the hand Crap, in Sai.tr. Monied, Calif., 
in 19G9-70 and had duplicated parts of it 
on a friend’s Xerox copier. For witnesses, 
the government called Anthony J. ftusso, 
31, who had been a colleague and friend 
of Ellsbcrg’s at Hard, and Mrs. Lynda 
Sinay, 28, who hr.d the Xerox at a now- 
bankmpt ad agency she ran. Both re¬ 
fused to testify at first, pleading that 
they might incriminate themselves. Each 
was granted immunity. Russo still refused 
to talk and a contempt hearing was set 
for this week. But Mrs. Sinr.y was said to 
have acknowledged that El Is berg had 
indeed iun off 3,000 pages of material on 
her rented Xerox 01-1 and had paid her 
$150. She said she hadn’t noticed any 
“secret** stamps and didn’t know what 
the papers were, ‘ it wasn’t a memorable 
moment in my life,* one insider quoted 
her as saying. “People were using my 
Xerox machine all the lime.” 

Outside the grand-jury room, the U.S. 
was busy collecting affidavits—among 
them one from his ex-wife. Cm o', saying 
she discovered in October .1969 that he 
was copying large numbers of papers, 
some marked top secret. “Af ; er the Xerox¬ 
ing,** she was quoted as saying, “ho cut 
the classification elf.” She told Eibburg, 
she said, that what he was doing was 
criminal and he could go to y\\ for it, but 
he replied that he had done nothing ille¬ 
gal and that going to prison wouldn’t 
carry' much stigma any nr.ore. Affidavits 
jfrom two Rand security people affirmed 
that El Is berg had* access to all 47 vol¬ 
umes—and custody of 27 at various times. 

Finally, at the weekend, the govern¬ 
ment made its move. Eilsberg was 
charged in n Federal warrant with un¬ 
authorised possession of top-secret doc¬ 
uments—one complete and one partial 
set of volumes—and with failure to return 
them. The maximum penalties: ten years 
and -810,000. 

4 No Proof’: Simultaneously, the gov¬ 
ernment pressed its separate suits against 
the Times and the Post upward through 
the comts. It lost both opening rounds, 
when U.S. District Judges Murray Gur- 
fein in New York and Gerhard Ccsell in 
Washington held that the U.S. hadn’t 
made a case strong enough to wairaul 
bending the First Amendment and im- 

pO'lhg “j'lior s-f--.fi »r>u 

Mi :<: L # l'li 1 ;• o u iii.tt 

tijoie Will he a* definite L:c;ik in diplo¬ 
matic ulat'ons, that llicic will he an 
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PUBLIC OPJM1CN 
ON THE 

PENTAGON PAPERS 


/Newsweek commissioned The Gallup 
Organization last week to poM the U.S. 
public reaction to the controversy over 
the -Pentagon papers. Telephone inter¬ 
viewers surveyed a representative cross* 
section of 339 Americans. The poll ques¬ 
tions and answers: b 


In iccent days, the Federal Government has 
gotten court orders against a number of 
newspapers to keep thorn from publishing 
rTtOtcrial from a secret government hislory of 
bow the U.S. got involved in the v/ar in Viet¬ 
nam. Do you approve or disapprove of what 
the government did in this cose? 


r . 

Approve 

Disapprove 

v_ 

No opinion 


OOO/ 
oo /o 




r OO/ 

VJ /o 


- 10 . 0 / 
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Taking everything about the current situation 
into account, is the greater danger that t: ? 
freedom of the press might be violated, or 
that the nation's security might be harmed 
by letting ttie information out? 


r 

Freedom of preso violated 

34% 1 

National security harmed 

47% ! 
19% 

No opinion 

k. 


c : 

Yes 

56% ~] 

No 

32% 

No opinion 

12% 

_ J 


f - ~ 

, Yes 

56% 

No 

28% 

^ No opinion 

16% 
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As a general rule, do you think the govern¬ 
ment tries to keep too much information 
secret from the public or not? 


Do you think the press is too quick to print 
classified information whether or not it might 
• hurt the nation's security? 


arnicd attack on the U.S. [or] a war.” 
Nevertheless, temporary orders against 
publishing data from the Pentagon pa¬ 
pers held against both newspapers while 
the government appealed the decisions. 

In both Circuit Courts of Appeals, the 
government tried a new argument—that 
the courts were no more equipped than 
the press to decide what would or would 
not damage national security and so 
should accept the government’s word 
without question. It cited authorities dat¬ 
ing back to Thomas JelTcrson to the 
effect that the government had to keep 
some foreign-policy and military matters 
secret—and contended, that further dis¬ 
closures would damage the U.S. diplo¬ 
matically in Vietnam, the Middle East 
and the SALT talks with Russia. “There 
is involved here the integrity of the 
institution of the Presidency,” said U.S. 
Solicitor General Erwin Griswold, making 
a rare appearance below the Supreme 
Court level in the Washington case. The 
court there nevertheless found for the 
Post by a solid 7-2 majority, ruling that 
the government hadn’t overcome the 
“heavy presumption against” any prior 
restraint. But the appeals couit in New 
York returned a mixed 5-3 judgment 
allowing the Times to print any uncon- 
tested material starting at the weekend— 
but holding up publication of anything 
the ~ government objected to pending 
fuitlscr hearings before Judge Giufcin 
this week. 

In the midst of all this, The Boston 
C!of>c weighed in witli the first of tire 
new round of disclosures that bedeviled 
the Administration all week. Its stoiv 
bandy hit the streets when Mitchell 
cavb-J editor The'mas Windup and said 
(*.* X " ? * »• \ :u *’• » . now. ’ '• * 

Winship. * Wed, said Miteliull, 
“v.e’rc going to have to move against 
you ... or The New Yoik Times will 


scream discrimination.” That afternoon. 
Justice got its temporary order against 
the Globe. But in short order thereafter. 
The Chicago Sun-Times, The Los An¬ 
geles Times, sc\icn of die eleven Knight 
Newspapers and The St. Louis Tost-Dis- 
patch all printed disclosure stories. The 
Justice Department moved only against 
the Post-Dispatch. It sloughed off the 
Sun-Times story with the observation 
that it came largely from declassified ma¬ 
terial. The others did use the Pentagon 
papers. But the government allowed that 
they didn’t a Beet national security—and 
privately nursed its suspicion t!ut the 
Times was doing the leaking to whipsaw 
the government and the courts. 

Awkward: All of this put the Supreme 
Court in the awkward position of hav¬ 
ing to rush the case against two papers 
to judgment while others were still di¬ 
vulging classified material—and wire 
services were distributing it to virtually 
every newspaper, newsmagazine, radio 
and TV station in the country. Yet, there 
was no way for the Court to duck the 
case, given the split decision in the ap¬ 
peals courts and the enormous stakes 
involved in the affair. 

So the anomaly of its position only 
deepened the drama as eight of the nine 
Justices gathered to take up the appeals; 
the ninth, William O. Dougins, timed in 
by telephone from his summer place in 
Cooscprairic, Wash., and later flew in 
for the climactic moments. The Court 
heard out the now thoroughly rehearsed 
arguments, then debated in private over¬ 
night how to proceed in the ease. The 
surviving libci tari.m minority of four 
(Done las, Jingo Bla •■*!■;. William IVcrnaa, 

1 iuu good Marshak) all f •• ; \ puav.ing 

l r pupei:* U ;o . hand i: -.,»•■»«!:; .!v. But 
a majority of h\r, led by Chief Justice 
Waiien Burger, ic.frieted the 'rimes and 
Lost for the moment to publishing onlyj 
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• ;,;Vi! that wasn't on a growing govern- 
]i>t of “dangerous” flat:* (;»r-itlicr 
"\. riL'-d anything immediately) and 
uie doled tin* extraordinary Saturday 
hearing on tho issues. 

Daniage: At the stroke of 11 next 
morning, the historic argument; began, 
l or the government, Gisvwuid, togged in 
traditional monring coat, argued that pub-** 
lishing the papers could do “extraordinari¬ 
ly serious” damage—that it might prolong 
the war and delay the. release of the 
American prisoners of wav in North Viet¬ 
nam. “The First Amendment,'* he said, 
“was not intended to make it impossible 
for the government.to function 02 ; to pro¬ 
tect the security of the U.S.” Griswold 
expanded the index of '‘dangerous” docu¬ 
ments, explaining to the Court that be 
had consulted the appropriate govern¬ 
ment people (‘Tell me what* aie the 
worst—tell me wh.U will make trouble”) 
and had listed national they objected to 
in a separate, sealed brief. 

There were moments of sharp ques¬ 
tioning from the bench. Justice Marshall 
asked Griswold testily if he meant to 
make the courts into “a censorship board.” 
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Ellsbcrg on TV: Body count 

Said Griswold: “1 don’t know* vdiat the 
alternative is.”' At that. Justice Black 
interjected tartly; “What about the 
First Amendment?” 

The lawyers for the Times and the 
Post countered tlut the government sim¬ 
ply hadn't made a case strong enough to 
sustain suppressing a story before it ap¬ 
pears. They too were questioned sharp¬ 
ly; Justice Polter Stewart asked the 
limes’s attorney, Yale law professor Al¬ 
exander Bickci, what he would say if 
publishing the papers might lead to -the 
death of 100 American soldiers—would 
lie accede to prior restraint then? Bickcl 
hcsi*u(cd for a moment, then allowed 
that lie probably would. But lw;th he and 
the Post’s lawyer, Wiliiam Glendon, said 
thcie was no such risk involved in the 
Pentagon papers. “All we ever heard,” 
Bickcl told the Court, “is a statement of 
a feared event”—with no proof that pub¬ 
lishing the Pentagon history might bring 
it about. 

Neither of the newspaper lawyers was 
questioned about tie? Viet-sccrct stories 
in oilier papers. But Onv/old dismiss#*;! 
t.iosn at ' m 1 ! po;nf ;»< •.»' : v.islrug m.. .V 
c: ‘ Wiado.v dressing .. . nothing that had 


not been printed before.” They had, lie 
said, boon rudmd into print on the 
spreading 'notion that “you’re not a good 
newspaper unless you’ve got some of 
this slid!.” 

The Administration had long since 
been identified as the loser—and Milch- 
on, who had hitherto promoted Clement 
}iaynsworth, O. Ilanold Carswell, the 
Chicago Seven prosecution and the May¬ 
day mass arrests, as the official goat. 
Mitchell had pushed a hard line starting 
early on—partly, as it developed, be¬ 
cause the National Security Agency let 
on that the Pentagon papers would re¬ 
veal its electronic eavesdropping activi¬ 
ties—and his advice was accepted by 
Mr. Nixon. But, once the dimensions of 
the political debacle became known, 
White House staffers moved to retrieve 
the image damage—and to dissociate the. 
A.G. from the President. An acl hoc 
White House team implemented the 
new, conciliatory scenario, and the Pres¬ 
ident himself, in the pioccss of offering 
the papers to Congress, made a point of 
telling Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield that lie had been in favor of 
springing them earlier but that Mitchell 
had advised against it. 

Whodunit: Whoever instigated it, the 
ease of the U.S. vs. the Times ct al. was 
clearly a bad idea. It had made the 
courts look feeble and the government 
foolish. It had irritated Congress and so 
fed the impulse to investigate the war; 
the villains in any such inquiry are likely 
to l>e mostly Democrats, but the strained 
•atmosphere il generates can hardly help 
the last flickering support for the war. 
The adventure, in the end, hadn’t even 
been good short-run politics. A Republi¬ 
can Party pro, who only days before had 
been exulting at the damage done .the 
Democrats by the Vietnam disclosures, 
was asked in the wised-up aftermath 
who had given Mr. Nixon his legal ad¬ 
vice. “Probably,” came the sour reply, 
"Judge Carswell.” 
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\ /\ ihilc the ease of the Pentagon papers 
! i? worked its way through the courts, 
more disclosures based- on the- secret 
documents and other sources hit page 
one last/ week. Much of the material 
concerned the role of the Kennedy Ad¬ 
ministration in the early phases of the 
war—especially the U.S. ; Government’s 
complicity in the overthrow of South 
Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem in 
November 1963, just three weeks before 
•JFK’s assassination. 

As early as May 11, 1961, according 
ta one report based on the Pentagon 
study, President Kcnncdy*had approved 
secret guerrilla operations against the* 
Communists in North Vietnam and Laos. 
Included were covert aerial missions over 
North Vietnam (ostensibly by civilian 
mercenaries) to provide supplies for 
agents and to drop propaganda leaflets. 
That same month, according to other 
government documents obtained by The 
Chicago Sun-Tiinfcs, JFK dispatched Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson to Saigon to 
“encourage” Diem to request American 
ground troops (only about 1,000 U.S. 
servicemen were stationed there at the 
time). Diem opposed the idea largely 
on the ground that it would only make 
him more vulnerable to Communist 
charges that his regime was a front for 
neo-colonialist powers. 

In October of that year, Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, the President’s special military 
adviser, recommended in an “eves only 
for the President” cable that the U.S. 
send in G,000 to 8,000 logistical troops 
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and describe them* as “flood relief’* 
forces. But in ;nii>*l.c» cable, Ta\lor also 
warned that such a move would inevi¬ 
tably put Ameiica's prestige on the 
line. Taylor's messages; rcpiintcd 110*11 
die Pentagon study by The Boston 
Gicbe, conceded that such a strategy 
also might u incnv.sc tensions and risk 
escalation into a major war in Asia." 
Kennedy's immediate response was 
merely to order a modest increase in 
economic aid and military assistance— 
although lie eventually boosted U.S. 
force levels in Vietnam to IG,000 jnen. 

'Get Out': The Kennedy Administra¬ 
tion had to bile the Vietnam bullet in 
mid-1963, when Washington was faced 
with the-crisis of the Diem regime. Di¬ 
em's increasingly repressive actions (con¬ 
ceived and executed by his brother Ngo 
Dinh Nlui) were thought by many high 
State Dcpaitmenf experts to be disastrous 
to the war cIToit, although top Pentagon 
officials considered Diem essential to 
maintaining stability in Saigon. Drawing 
on the Pentagon war study and other 
sources. The Los Angeles Times pro¬ 
vided tlic most detailed account of that 
period—beginning with the recommcnda- 
t ; on of veteran Slate Department analyst 
f'.ml II. Kaitenburg that “it would be 
• r Iter for us to make the decision to 
;\*l out honorably.** 

According to the report of a National 
Security Council meeting in August, Kat- 
tenburg also warned that it was the be¬ 
lief of Henry Cabot Lodge, newly named 
ambassador to Saigon, that “if we under¬ 
take lo live with this repressive regime, 
with its bayonets at every street corner 
... we are going to be thrown out of tire 
country in six months.” Another set of doc¬ 
uments, referred to by Republican Rep. 
Paul McCIcskcy of California, repeated 
earlier reports that Attorney General 
Uolrert r\ Kennedy had echoed Katten- 
burg's dovish stance. “Kennedy said if 


we can't win with Diem and we can't win 
without him, then why don’t we disen¬ 
gage?’ McCloskc\ reported. 

•Secretary of State Dean Busk, presid¬ 
ing over the NSC meeting in President 
KemmJy’s absence, dismissed Knltcn- 
Inng’s thesis as “speculative" ‘and de- 
chucd: “It would be far better for us 
to start on the firm basis of two things— 
that we will not pull out of Vietnam un¬ 
til the war is won, and that we will not 
run a coup." Almost simultaneously, how¬ 
ever, the Administration became involved 
in the extended maneuvering that result¬ 
ed in the overthrow of Diem. 

Ambassador Lodge arrived in Saigon 
on Aug, 22, just one day after the 
raids on Buddhist pagodas by special 
forces loyal to Nhu. Lodge, who came to 
favor Diem's ouster, was contacted im¬ 
mediately by a cabal of Vietnamese 
generals contemplating a possible mili¬ 
tary take-over, and he cabled Washing¬ 
ton for instructions. In the absence of the 
highest officials, a controversial reply tan¬ 
tamount to a green light was dispatched 
by W. Averell Harriman, Under Secre¬ 
tary of State for Political Affairs, Roger 
Hikman, Assistant Secretary for Far East¬ 
ern Affairs, and White House staffer Mi¬ 
chael Forrcstal. 

Support: “U.S. Government cannot tol¬ 
erate situation in which power lies in 
NTiu’s hands/' they cabled. “Diem must be 
given chance to lid himself of Nlui and 
Ins coterie ... If, in spite of all your ef¬ 
forts, Diem remains obdurate and refuses, 
then we must face possibility that Diem 
himself cannot be preserved .. . You may 
also tdl appropriate military commanders 
vve will give them direct support in any 
interim period ..." 

fudge's reply was oxen more pointed, 
stating that the chances of persuading 
Diem were “virtually ^T* and proposing 
to bypass him to avoid giving any hint of 
the coup. “... We propose to go straight . 


to the generals . . Lodge said. “Would 
tell them we prepared to have Diem 
without Nhu but it is, in effect, up to 
them whether to keep him." 

'fhc documents also made clear the 
extraordinary degree of bitterness that 
developed between Lodge and Gen. Raul 
Harkins, the American military command¬ 
er in Saigon, who felt that a last-ditch ef¬ 
fort should be made to bring Diem 
around. As it happened, the generals 
postponed their coup for two months. 
During that period, the Kennedy Ad¬ 
ministration made repeated efforts to get 
a better fix on the progress of the war. 
Although reports out of State were char¬ 
acteristically pessimistic, those out of the 
Pentagon were typically optimistic. 

Plotting: Washington settled on a mod¬ 
erate policy of applying pressure on Diem 
to make reforms. But in October, the 
generals were plotting once again, and 
Lgdge made a point of keeping reports 
of their progress from Harkins, whom 
they distrusted. When he finally learned 
of tlic plan, Harkins cabled another 
warning to his superiors: “I would sug¬ 
gest we not try to change horses too 
quickly . . . After all, rightly or wrongly, 
we have backed Diem for eight long 
hard years." 

Worried officials in Washington cabled 
Lodge nqt to encourage the generals and 
to urge restraint, but 'the ambassador 
poitraycd himself as powerless to inter¬ 
cede. At the end of October, the Presi¬ 
dent's national-security adviser, Mc- 
Ccorgc Bundy, sent another crucial 
advisory to the ambassador: “Once a 
coup under responsible leadership lias 
begun, and within these restrictions, it 
is in the interest of the U.S. Government 
that it should succeed." One day later, 
preliminary moves by the plotters were 
completed; the next day the cone began. 

Lodge had a final, poignant telephone 
conversation with the beleaguered Diem 
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President and Ambassador 
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The coup apninst South Vietnam¬ 
ese President Xgo Dinh Diem finally 
occurred on Xor. ], J9H-3, and at 
4:30 that afternoon, Diem had his 
last conversation irith an American 
official—a ' fre. »• lie. telephone coll to 
U.S, Ambassador ilenrp Cabot Lodge, 
\cho had kho.cn of the plot for some 
time. Under instructions from Wash¬ 
ington, Lodge teas vague and remote. 
Ait excerpt from the transcript: 

DIEM: Some units have made n re¬ 
bellion and I want lo know what is 
ihe attitude of the U.S. 

LODGE: 1 <h; not find well onoufdt 
informed !•» b- jthle »o I* 11 \ou. I have 
hoard th: s!m:.*t:u r , hut l :ri: 1 not 
*• \[ \ !’* 1 " : i ,J. ; ,* 

*LoC> j.i VV.ishisi^ion and the U.S. 
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Diem greets Lod*;c before flic coup 

Government cannot possibly have a 
view. 

DL.V. V'.’l I»:U t If iVO -MU! 

gencial ide.ii. Alter all, J am (iliief 


Trrr^ro:-. 

of State. I have tried to do my duly. 
I want to do now what duty and good 
sense require. I believe in duty above 
fill. 

LODGE: Y oil have certainly done 
your duty. As I told you only this 
morning, I admire your courage and 
your great contributions to your coun¬ 
try. No one can take away from you 
the credit for all you have done. Now 
I am worried about your physical 
safety. I have a report that those in 
charge of the current activity offer 
you and your brother safe conduct 
out of the country if you resign. Have 
you heard this? 

DIEM: No. [Then a pause.] You 
have my telephone number. 

LO!KtL: ^ e-. If f can do anything 
for your phvAvl rdt.iy, p!«\i. .• ; . If m'x 

DIE.*-;: 1 am trying to re-c.(Md. : :ii 
order. 
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on Nov. 1 in which lie offered no help 
and little information except that Diem 
and Kim v.mild reportedly be allowed 
to leave Vietnam. "Apparently, sap the 
Pentagon study, Vc had put full con¬ 
fidence in the coup committees oders ol 
safe conduct to the brothci-. 1 a ’’ 
men were, slain the next day. 1 he s.iale- 
up in Saigon revealed for the first tunc 

how misleading earlier government re- 

oorting on the war had h ccn - . 

P Backfire: Hut Washington had a ten¬ 
dency to ignore even its own best inhu¬ 
mation. CIA estimates of inherent \ .ct 
Cong strength in the south were lai 0 e 
dismissed. Accoidin'g to documents ob¬ 
tained bv the Sun-Times, computer war 
gaming early in 19G 1 indicated that mas- 
five bombing of the north would back."e, 
strengthening tb.e Communists, but J i«- 
ident Johnson went ahead with such 
bombin'* in Maich 196". under tb.e code 
name "Rolling Thunder." In April, the 
paper reported, the U.S. command con¬ 
cluded that the bombing could not be de¬ 
cisive but it was continued nonetheless. 

By the summer of 19GC>, however, the 
Pentagon study shows that a ferocious 
struggle over bombing strategy had ck 
vclopcd Within the Administration, Even 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamaia who 
. had endorsed all the prior escalations, 
began siding with many o. his civilian 
aides and some CIA officials against the 
generals and admirals who were still call¬ 
ing for more of the same. In a memo¬ 
randum dated Oct. 1-1, alter a gloomy 
i inspection tour of Vietnam the Defense 
Secretary recommended that the J-i.S. 
level off its bombing efloit and seek oth¬ 
er means of achieving our objectives, ac¬ 
cording to the Pentagon analyst. Among 
these, the Knight Newspapers reported, 
was a diplomatic approach and Mc.va- 
mara’s short-lived, sci-fi proposal for an 
electronic wall between the two \ iet- 
nams. Con. lsarle C. Wheeler cha.nmin 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, laU* com¬ 
pared McNamara’s ideas to an acnal 
Dien Bicn Pbu ” 

V No formula: McNamaras memo to 
President Johnson also bemoaned a lack of 
progress toward "pacification” in South 
Vietnam some eighteen months alter that 
' program had begun. "Pacification has, it 
anything, gone backward, be .said, 
according to another report on t.ie 1 cn- 
tagon studv in The St. Louis l’ost-Dis¬ 
patch. "This important war must be 
fought and won by the Vietnamese them¬ 
selves. We have known this from tnc be¬ 
ginning. Rut the discouraging truth is 
that, as was the case in 1901 and 19o3 
and 1905, we have not found the for¬ 
mula, the catalyst for training and mspir- 
* inp; them into cllective action. 

in Martii 19GS, of course. President 
Johnson decided to halt tlic massixe 
bombing along with his own campaign 
for re-election. Moic than th:d, LPJ aKo 
quictlv iV ;,: a u^hev i” 
icsponsibiky for 

armed forccs-a concept that Hicharcl 
Nixon was to call “Viclnami/ation and 
claim as his own the following >ea. 
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p n the Defense Department alone, 803 
I officials have the right to stamp a doc¬ 
ument top SiXiuiT. There arc 7 OS i o.- 
ficials who can use the sr.cnKT laJc! and 
31 0 IS who arc authorized to mark a pa¬ 
per coN'i- iof.ntiai.. The papers classified 
by these and other “originators h" o 
million cubic feel of file cabinets. 

Several vears ago, a military analyst 
wrote an article and routinely submitted 
it for a security chock. The reviewing of¬ 
ficer stamped the paper six.iurr and 
locked it in bis safe. When the author 
asked for his manuscript, the reviewer re¬ 
fused to give it back to him, on the 
ground that the writer did not- have a 
secret clearance. 

“Walt Rostovv,” a Washington journal¬ 
ist recalled last week, ‘ used to call in a 
reporter and say, ‘President Johnson 
wants you to see this.’ '1 lien be: would 
give the visitor a quick look at a top-se¬ 
cret document. It might bo a high-level 
intelligence estimate or a late report lrom 
Vietnam on enemy infiltration.” 

The furor over the publication of the 
Pentagon’s Vietnam study has called into 
question tlm entire concept of official se¬ 
crecy. For abhough the l'.s. Cm em¬ 
inent has lih rally million:, of cl iva—l 
( 1 ( „ , si;■ i! 11 < I • ’ away in tnjne- 

|1 safes .nut v.dm. it is b'ei..umg 

apparent that only a tiny percentage el 
them are reatlv vital to national security. 
And despite the fantastically elaborate 


sefore Reading 


svstem that lias been set up to keep se¬ 
crets secret, it is common knowledge in 
Washington that Administration officials, 
congressmen and _ military officeis oden 
leak classified material to the piess 
whenever it suits their purposes. 

In theory, the regulations governing 
classified documents are simple and rea¬ 
sonable. Attempting to prevent indiscrim¬ 
inate classification. President Eisenhower 
ruled in 1953 that official secrecy should 
extend only to defense matters, and lie 
r ovided for three levels of classification 
-top secret, secret and confidential- 
ranked according to the degree of harm 
that would be done to national security 
bv improper disclosure of the informa¬ 
tion. The classification is made by tne 
official who originates the document, and 
the material is then distributed to other 
officials on a “need to know” basis. 

Logical as it may sound, in practice the 
svstem lias attained a level of complexity 

“ratio mind 


ini’ 

lliat Ivicglcs even the bureau:• . 

Tbe W hite House, the Stale Department 
and Defense have given classification 
rights to tens of thousands of officia.s, 
and even the heads of such agencies as 
the Interior Department and the Small 
business Administration have Inc right to 
pul their papers under wraps. Once a 
document is cIa.*%i:?od, it retvsv<-s a dis¬ 
tribution rude, indicating the 
people who can lead it. ins 
tiM.v limiis the d./eni"':ii' *0 <* '• 
typically top CNeculives. Odu 
include duNins (general distribution), 
no roiiN’ (no distribution to foic ign (oun- 


mi t «b r of 
!..])* I r.vr.s 
pen 
codes 
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(! ; C s) and mmhis (limited clJstrll/i :? im i ). 
'j iicrc is even a Also, live ;*;ovrrn- 

uses '‘derivative” arid “assoc-i.il mu” 
classifications, which cover inform-tf ( , n 
tls.it is not secret in itself but is somehow 
related to Secret material. This means, 
for example, that a newspaper story that 
lias alicady been read by millions of 
people can end up bearing the stamp 
Tor secret. 

The stamps and codes arc accompa¬ 
nied by a host of security precautions. At 
the Pentagon, the typewriter' nbbons 
that arc used in preparing secret docu¬ 
ments are locked ir. a safe after working 
hours until they have been used four 
times and the impressions on them arc 
illegible. On matters of surpassing impor¬ 
tance, the ribbon? are burned after one 
use. At the While House, there is only 
one kind of trash: classified. Every scrap 
of wastepaper fiom cvc.y office in the 
building is burned daily, and just to make 


orations and Government Information, 
60-ycai-old William G. Floiencc, a r<*- 
tired Air Force expert on classified infor¬ 
mation, estimated th.:l the Department of 
Defense alone has at least 20 million 
classified documents on file. JIc added 
that ‘‘the disciosuic of information in at 
least-90 per cent of those classified 
documents could not be prejudicial to 
the defense interests of the nation.*' And 
he contended that the practice of 
needless classification costs the taxpayers 
$50 million a year. 

Mote: Florence recalled that one Pen¬ 
tagon bureau employed a warning: “Al¬ 
though material in this publication is 
unclassified, it is assigned an over-all 
classification of confidential.*’ And lie re¬ 
vealed that some time ago, the chief of 
one of the armed services had written a 
note to In's colleagues suggesting that loo 
many pa pci s were being marked top 
secret; lie recommended that use of the 
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Pentagon disposal system: Alter shredding, secrets mashed into pulp 


•sure that nothing slips past, some offices 
are equipped with mechanical paper 
shredders. 

Other precautions rely on electronic 
wizardry. In transmitting its secret docu¬ 
ments by radio or cable, the government 
uses computerized coding equipment that 
“sanitizes” the message- so thoroughly 
that even if an enemy acquires a ver¬ 
batim, decoded transcript, he still cannot 
bread: the code. * (between. February 
191G and May I960, however, die gov¬ 
ernment used less sophisticated crypto- 

* -phic devices. If they arc printed ver : 

* \ Lm, documents fiom that period might' 
g‘*v away secret codes, repot ts News¬ 
week s Lloyd Not man, and that is pre- 

one rationale for the Nixon 
Administration's attempts If; block, publi¬ 
cation of |he l‘ v Jilag.oi! studv.) 

In piimople. non*' 1 of lhe<e safcguaids 

JC.-,.: , to |, . I; • »I I ffi '| '! • ; • (d .i!» V 

Ihf-y rpplLd U> , . tl.'.vu- 

Jj, hea, mg., last week before the 
'h»usc Subcommittee on Foreign Op- 


label be reduced. The note itself was 
marked top secret. “Putting ‘top secret* 
on a document, to some, is like putting a 
period at the end of a sentence,’* Florence 
declared. 

1 1 ovcrclassificalion lias become* a way 
of life in the government, one reason may 
be the inbred caution of most officials. “An 
ambassador, for example, lias to make his 
own decision on how to label a docu¬ 
ment,** says a Stale Dcpaitmcnl security 
officer. “Wo. tiy to keep them from mak¬ 
ing ridiculous mistakes, and the result is 
more ovciclassification than undcrclassi- 
fication. And frankly, we prefer it that 
way.” Frequently pride of authorship also 
enters into the decision. “The best way 
to have something ignored,** rcmaiks 
one White House aide, ‘is to stamp 
it ‘routine’.” 

l'iaiulv, there are many iea<ons for 
p-.vv.menl offi-M, to h .;k ts h, th - 
piCi-S: t; • v.a . ft • w a , -ii.y' a j r'ey, 
to embarrass an intiamiua! opponent o; 
to test public reaction to a proposed 
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policy by sending up a “trial balloon.” 
Whatever the motive, the seemity leak 
is as much a fixture of the Washington 
scene as champagne at a diplomatic re¬ 
ception. One fairly typical episode was 
disclosed las! week in an affidavit sub¬ 
mitted to the Federal District Court in 
Washington by Washington Post repo? ter 
Murrey Mardcr. Jn 1965, Mardcr relat¬ 
ed, the Johnson Administration offered 
him secret cables to support its claim 
that U.S. troops had intervened in the 
Dominican Republic in Older to “save 
American lives.” Subsequently, however, 
other sources showed Mardcr earlier ca¬ 
ble traffic which, he said, “centered on 
landing U.S. troops for a different priori¬ 
ty purpose: to respond to the embassy’s 
fear of ‘a Communist takeover*.” 

• Perhaps the most enthusiastic purvey¬ 
or of secrets in recent years was Lyndoh 
R. Johnson. The former President loved 
to tantalize reporters b^ waving top- 
secret documents under their noses, then 
snatching them away before newsmen 
could read more than a few words. But 
Mr. Johnson was also the victim of leaks 
by dovish officials within In's own Admin¬ 
istration. Jn caily 19GS, one of these offi¬ 
cials passed word to the press that the 
Joint Chiefs of §tafF had recommended 
the deployment of another 206,000 
American troops to South Vietnam. The 
resulting uproar may have helped to 
thwart any further escalation, and LBJ 
lias said privately that this leak caused 
him more trouble than any single news 
story printed during his Presidency. 

Declassify: The only alternative to 
the security leak is declassification of 
secret documents, a process that is, at 
best, uncertain and time-consuming. Un¬ 
der existing procedures, some docu¬ 
ments are automatically declassified after 
twelve years, but many other papers can 
- be released to the public only after a 
painstaking review. Often sheer inertia 
wins out. “Jf we tried to maintain an 
orderly process of declassification,” ar¬ 
gues a State Department official, “we 
would have to double our personnel.” 

Earlier this year, the White House 
disclosed last week, President Nixon or- 
deied government agencies to study the 
current classification system with a view 
to making more information public. 

For the time being, at least, the secu¬ 
rity leak seems to be here to stay. And 
until the whole system of official serreev 
is overhauled, many reporters and bu¬ 
reaucrats alike feel that the leak is a nec¬ 
essary evil. “\\ ithout the use of 'secrets’,” 
New York Times Washington bin can 
chief Max blanket said in another court 
affidavit a fortnight ago, “there could be 
no' adequate diplomatic, military and po¬ 
litical reporting ... and there could be 
no mature system of communication be¬ 
tween the government and the? people.” 
Tin! is probably true. But it is an iionic 
comment on the U.S. seemity system if 
tlw (•• h way to J c< ;• »*:-• A \ •» r . , 

•;! t : ‘.emu t,f 

the icgulaliuir. set tip to insure their 
security. 
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Saturday hiring and a dcci-:co 
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emment cwr.ncys chasm?. iatp court to 
enjoin or- rcries of rcvcie.imns, only to 
see anr.ti.c- break out elsewhere. A be¬ 
mused fewer.;! judge, wonoering if the 
Justice Department might not be sw.it- 
tin" fi'.' :, v - ■' a: “a swarm o! bees. 

As the in-air of the Pentagon papers 
went into its second incredible week, an- 
tiwar p:--i;sens seemed to he manipu¬ 
lating b-sU- U S. institutions--the press. 
Governas m.«, and even, in a sense, the 
courts-—le* stage-manage a dramatic pre¬ 
sentation of their views far beyonu the 
voidest dreams of the most zealous cam¬ 
pus rado-—-Is. it was surely ’the slickest 
counter-*s'.tabfishincnl insurgency of re¬ 
cent times- '«he climax was tlie sudden 
anpearar-.-e on national television of th- 
man who started it all. There was Dai; 

»el nihb-»g. once the gifted and ag- 
?;rcsxive v, :ir planner, speaking softly 
bui leveTir.*; ibe i»aisli cbm* c dial Amoi - 
icans bei!' the major responsibility for 
ns ‘ nwr«y zs 2,000,030 deaths in 20 
Years c?" warfare in Indochina. 

With I u :: few days, F-llsbcvg tech¬ 
nical I v Keen me a fugitive when a L.b. 
magistrate in Los Angeles issued a war¬ 
rant for bis arrest on a charge of d- 
leeal po^c^sion of secret documents am. 
failure to return them to proper cus¬ 
tody. A grand jury in Los Angeles had 
been qi»i 77 ing Elisberg’s associates at 
the Rant* Corp. in Santa Monica, Cam., 
where he had worked and where a full 
set of the secret volumes had been 
kept. At a press conference. Ellsbcrgs r* 
lorncvs sj*r 1 he would voluntarily sur¬ 
render :his week. The Government also 
sou eh! ?. v.v.rrant against a former Ranu 
employee. Anthony J. Russo, foi re¬ 
fusing to testify before the grand jury. 

Gjidor-cc from Ric Senate 

Ellshers’s passing of most of a 47-vol¬ 
ume sees at Lent anon study of U.S. in¬ 
volvement in the Vie! Nam War to the 
* New York Times had swiftly built into 
a. clasvrc battle over the public right to 
know. The issue was seen as sccuiil) v. 
freedom; the antagonists were major 
ncv.*sjv.?peis and the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration! die argument went on over ihe 
jj^hs « r Vi;)/* :ivu.ent to keen some ot 
its >c:*vi‘*es - eivt in t’ e txita.n.d in- 
a :»d or the* press to keep a ! - , m- 
c*cr:tk_ r .<cicty inhumed ot v.b.at iN 
othci.ds have iloi'.e. Reacting with un- 
iisu;! speed because of the gravity of 
the i ;ks--:mk 1 apparently also because 
_ .• *. , ■ i: i .. .♦ r„ l nvi ‘1 lv 


>. -;s imminent (>>'<* jcHowing stcy)- 

The court’s decision may prove lus- . 
tori:;, but it is unlikely to diminish uie 
continuing controversy. For d'C *g sl 
time, countless citizens were confronting 
questions that had never bothered it cm 
li. fote. Precisely what should he kept te- 
crei? Who should decide? When should 
secrecy end? Forced onto the defer s'vc. 
President Nixon ordered nil of the doc¬ 
uments delivered to the Congress but 
with secrecy labels still in cfieci. ('on- 
(g.-cssional lenders promised multiple in- 
vesti"ations into v.iiat the docuniv ms 
reveal about pmt U.S. war pi: as and 
liow the many futile decisions were 
reached. Reflecting what seems to be 
nearly the end of public tolerance of 
the war, a majority of U.S. Senators 
nrrtcd tl'.c President to withdraw all ci.S. 
troops from Indochina within mne 
months, subject only to release of U.S. 
prisoners of war.'The. Senate hud re¬ 
jected all prev^”" a-tempts to .influence 
Nixon’s pace or disengagement. r 

At a more immediate and less lo.ty 
level, {lie affair raised -other intriguing 
questions. Among them: 

HOY.- WAS TltE r.riEASE OT- THE PU’EstS Oft- 
citcStnAiEO? They were not hai'C.ed from 
one editor to another in collusion to 
keep a step ahead of the Government 
bans. Nor could a single man, c- en the 
brilliant and dedicated FUsherg, be b.an- 
cPin” the entire clistribulion. It seemed 
likely that FINberg was getting help 
from the activist antiwar left, possmiv 
the same skillful underground operators 
that fed Fid records stolen i row. Me¬ 
dia Pa., to selected newspapers. Tire or¬ 
chestration of tl'.c latest delivery was 
high!'' sophisticated. The Pentagon pa¬ 
cers first appeared in the 'Jiir.es and 
the Washington Post, the t"T> news¬ 
papers most regulv.K read in tr.e^eap- 
ital. They emerged in the Boston u.cut- 
in the heart of the Cambridge intel¬ 
lectual community. Also favored "‘-rv 
the l.os Angeles Times, which ts pow¬ 
erful in the'West and runs a news ser¬ 
vice with mere than 200 U.S news- 
tvoer clients, and the eleven-newspaper 
Knipht chain. The St. l.ouis Post-Dis¬ 
patch and Chicago Sun-Times also met 
the same obvious criteria: a strong an¬ 
tiwar editorial record. 

HOY.' Dto 1IIE DEIIVCUY SYSTEM V/OEnK? A . 
top editor at the Knight newspapers re- 
-v'-vc ! a call 1: 'it a man who admitted 

\v.V. i/vin'*. i'l 

'<",igh> eh.ii. ii-.ierw.':- 1 in the i-ane. •? 
Tlu.n i' would ha'v !> ag:ee tn.'.i U 
would protest diem agei'.M C.ow.ii- 
ment seizure. The editor consented 
.„ u | told his Washington bureau chief. 
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y'ci ill. The s(nm;!er telephoned J5oyd sev- 
cV.tl times, each time offering a hint as 
to wnerc tl>c s».*c»ct documents m»yht 
be found. “Jt was like a treasure fur,it,” 
explained one editor. 

Hoyd finally was led to a point out¬ 
side Washington (he will not say where). 
There he found some 1,000 pages of 
the Pentagon leport. The Knight pack¬ 
age consisted of an orderly presentation 
with occasional marginal* notes like 
“Wow!” inked beside some Pentagon 
statements. On most pages./a slip'of 
paper had been placed over tjre secrecy 
classification when the photocopy was 
made, blanking it out. Put on a dozen 
•pages Knight newsmen found the words 
Tor srcmir—st Nsmvi;. At the Poston 
Globe, the pickup arrangements sounded 
so melodramatic that editors suspected 
a hoax. Put they went along and re¬ 
ceived a hag containing 2,000 pages. 

‘HOW DID ELLSDEHG OBTAIN THC PAPERS? 
Lllsberg had worked on the Pentagon 
study in 1967 and was one of four de¬ 
fense analysts at the elite Rand Corp. re¬ 
search institute granted access to the 
full report kept there. Although Rand of¬ 
ficials insist that their security is lighter 
than the Pentagon's, no daily check of 


* \« 


. employee briefcases was made. P.Ilsberg 
apparently bcp.au taking papers .cat of 
Ratio - beginning late in 1969. 

1 llsbeig ren'eo a Xerox copier part 
time for about four months from a 
friend, I.ynda R. Shiny, 27, who ran a 
l.os Angeles advertising agency that was 
sliiijHng into bankruptcy.' Granted im¬ 
munity from prosecution, she told the 
prancl jury that Flh.berg made about 
- .'A’O copies from licr machine work- 
"JS in Iter ofllces at night when no em¬ 
ployees were there. He paid licr $150. 
hllsbcrg even enlisted the help of his 
two children. Robert, row 14. and Mary. 
12. m the arduous copying task. When 
Ellsberg joined M.I.T. as a senior re¬ 
search associate in 1970. he transported, 
the copied documents to Cambridge witli 
him. It is known that New York"?imo 
Reporter Neil Sheehan traveled- to Ros- 
ton in March. .1971, shortly before the 
Times began working on its series. 


DAK’, touts MARX A fATHICIA AT WEDDING 



Leorning Internoiional Chess 

One fundamental question bothers 
many Americans. Just who is this man 
Rl.sberg, a distinctly minor figure who 
dares to challenge four Presidents, as¬ 
sails the decisions of some of the keen¬ 
est minds ever to have been attracted 
to national security service, and scatters 
classified documents like chain letters 
across the country? If he were merely 
an emotional and impulsive man ob¬ 
sessed by guilt about bis personal in¬ 
volvement in a war that turned sour 
Daniel hllsberg’s conduct could be dis¬ 
missed as outrageous. Yet Ellsberg does 
not stand alone. He was one of—and 
represents—an exceptional class .of 
bright scholars who charged out of the 
nation’s best universities 'in the. ’60s to 
apply mathematics and precise analysis 
to the waging of war. These defense in¬ 
tellectuals doubted neither the aims of 
U.S. policy nor t!ic*r own capacity to 
find the means. While they would hard¬ 
ly use the term, they were patriots. 

. To l,c sure, there was a heady feel¬ 
ing of power for young men in dealing 
"!, the fate of the nation and jousting 
with generals. There was a certain self-- 

r inncr- 


and-outer.” spending a few years in 
llnck of the Washington hure-n.... . 
to establish can-do ctedentiaR for an en¬ 
hanced reflective life back out on cam¬ 
pus. I here was also the thrill of V 
5? n,c * colleagues as well as 

Communists. Moscow and Hanoi were 
opponents to be taken or checkmated 
on Hie international chess board. The de¬ 
ployment of power was fun. War re d¬ 
ly, was academic. ' 

At one level, the Rtindys, McNamaras 
McNaughtons. Yarmolinskys, Hilsnnns 
nnd Hostows enjoyed the sophisticated 
cockt.nl parties and the company of ICcn- 
nedys. They aimed witty dinnertime 
barns at 30-year officers who wou»d 
never understand the intricacies of conn- 
jet-guerrilla warfare. The more junior 
Rllshergs were jockeying to break into 

- "? ncr . c,rdc * while enjoying the 
kick of being so close. "* r 

Yet those paper tficorics of outwitting 
Hanoi and outfoxing guerrillas did not 
work. Nor did sustained bombin« or 
half a million U.S. trftops. When some 
of the frustrated technocrats visited Viet 
Nam to see what had gone wron<- th-v 
discovered that those body eounts'mc.-m 
people were dying the game was bloody 
j.ieic was much misery and no "levy’ 
U.S. intervention in Viet Nam had once 
seemed necessary and reasonable the 
sort of thing a jus! power must some¬ 
times do m an imperfect world, but 
now they began to wonder whether the 
price, for anyone or any side, was worth 
it- Was the U.S. really nccomplishir.o 
anything? Above all, after Ter in 196$ 
and America’s growing sense of failure 
they began to discuss a mushy and un¬ 
familiar concept among war planners- 
monthly. Stich was Daniel EIJsbcr<>’s nri- 
vale evolution. ° * 
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A Reasoned Conversion 

In a broader sense. Ellsbcrg’s fnrn- 
? . 1 j r0 , m confident hawk "to disil¬ 
lusioned dove parallels the-Viet Nam 
sentiments of millions of Americans 
Inat sure feeling of the early ’60s tha* 
a 'i l,,ck application of U.S. 'manpower 
and machines would speedily hurl back 
the- insurgent Communists and assure 
survival of an independent South Viet 
. Nnm faded years ago. The stalemate 
; and suffering, My l.ni and drugs, now 
nmkc it nil seem disastrous tc> many ]f 
JI thc worked, of course 

thcic would have been no Pen in non 
Riij^cr revelations, no l-lisbeig o n 'j'y'jjf. 

*' c la j^ n!,0l,t Ibe immorality of’the 
war. Thc current U.S. agony is real 
but retrospective, a legacy of failure of 
the cumulative agony of America’s loim- 
cst war. 

, I.IKbcig is too complex a man to fit 
neatly any mold, own dud of t!j- 
Mi'ale.! academic, so shucked at I.R fi:s, 
Sight of a con,!.. t-:.rn bode ..... 

!'(•!• , v;.r. I ,, -. "I 

" n ' i : ” rr-.H.:;;! aiilm,,;,;, ; , s . 

neany we.) thing, he has done, oi.ee he 
line! a (h itti'i* r\C i t.« ,t 
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HUSoERG AS AMARINE (1954) 

^ prophecy of mounting stress. 

co: . nba ‘ Viet Nam os a d . 
' Purification specialist, in fact Ells- 
berg seemed to enjoy the experience A 
reporter recalls hearing loud shouts as 

boo;;. 

S»nJfi? macl " nc , " lln ancI was "*•»<•- 

"call) taking over the company.- 

..sr May, KMshen; appeared at a 
Washington antiwar rally. He berated ? 
£> f Oup of demonstrators for their 1 ,<* 

tri'd C m an , ( ),roir -r'ly look charee “I 
tried to £ c, arrested.” he explained la,. 

cncutl PoT 5 1 r C,n ‘ t l00,: Voting 
Qua mom r ° f ' CC had no such 
a l f fs\vt ° ° filCCr ck, bbed Ellsber.. at 

ter tei Pr ° !CS( ar Government Cen- 
cr lUheosc or pacific. Ellsherg sought 

the center of the action. • fi ‘ sw 

also^lhicdc'^ rihh 'rn°' Crt j b °° ki ' sh bl " 
his c/a« fr^m v« , .?. srai ’‘ ,3 ‘ ctl nrs( 
prep school ,. 4 / * ,u, /£ an s Cranbrook 

ihc basketball 5 , h p r ?* f >- Cap,a ! ncd 

vanccd* IZoT' * ^ ** 
rccra, l s ^ A P ° ss * blc .«*"«rt ca 


i- 


D KE o!lV| ’° :ls lesson of (he Pen 
, 1 s-' on papers is that ‘bureau 
c-nces do not always function " s 
Jfe nrc . sl, PPOscd to. especially j n 
h-T primary role of advising the 
Sf r d r J- CM a PP nicnt arc the IC p- 

and are currently at work on books’ 
\\ orbing separately, the two arrived 
? f S, ‘7 ,, ’” r conclusions or. bure.Jcntic 
breakdowns. Part of the ans J 
WSPV. foin.hc-rulcof.^ “I 

p "Vi »n 'Vashins.c, beetle™. 


f? I f c* C , [ X—N 

~ ' u,w 0i Game 


reernt k v , , poss,0,c c °nccrt c; 
cr died in ^ h " S m,,s,c -mindcd mot!,- 
on- cor-"r ni | lt0 acc,dcnt - He found 
bnve to Svft,' h ° Uph,; “ NW 1 <Wi 

Life a* lb? Rond Corp. 

' ,C a " Cndod on a 
nrly sp-end h* %, f rs Ellslicrc simi- 

•■A eSL'""‘".v- II. <lc- 


44 / UlE 0NC ’ YOU DO NOT RESIGN 

You don ! resign. you don’t carry 
>our case to the public,” say, Ciclh 
Lovver level people in Washing 
see themselves as understudies Each 
,s , ,r >' n S to learn the part he 'io4u!l 

« P h= y odds f '-^ n ,hm ' L:h hc kn 'o"* that 
c ticls arc very much a«m’nsf hi' 

ncccsvtrv'to*''*'• C ’ o!c ‘ Jt is "°t really 
ncccssan to quit, go public and re- 

ease classified documents „> 

ScZtXZ £°g? havc 

•r.itselj‘would have had cnormS'S 

P ; /r r ° ad »'« «wds literally. 

- V sfro ''HC'y- But hc didn’t 
t^kc the next step.” 1 

Halpcrm agrees, noting that ’’there 
s nobody who fits the followingS 

.".piovoc of ihc 
U.S Government who worked on 

licTy SS.-S 1 W f° rc -'gncd and pub- 
c,.L £ d M tbat h ° Uas do *ng so l, c . 

there Therp Sa?r ^ CCl ' V,!il 0l1 ^ P°hey 
£™J h 0 C , 7 , « n .nyooc „. hi 

Scco- is i) p nS C - 0r,cn 
w.T c';;^ • , - PC : ;CCp,,0n ,hat nobody 
k ' ! C ;' rL - Hits is partly because no 

/crencc’T, VC H d0nC ;i,H ' ma ‘«e a dif- 
^ c - Thud, it scents a betrayal of 

deman° S,S F T n >’ ,Vi n°« how a cen- 
ticmnn plays the game.” 


on uonkl ever take him seriousK 
rn lhi: ,acf * f int Johnson want-aj J 
consensus meant two thin-s: o Li 
.preSMtre for everyone to a-ree h 
order to p| M se him; comprotnKc rre 
I - vtls NMthotu priorities. The c'' ci'Mnf 

«» m ,:ion - Th osc who want- 
c l n°.e bombing got that. U*, f - t i 

otthese things arc contradictor- vhv 

dpcs everybody get his slice? h/ 
cause the guy who is hard'in.* ^ 
P ,ccc ° f 'he action is Zth? t " 

”„^ C T ”' "•"‘is , 

ha ; °, PrCscrvc ,,! e consensus, and 
• at is the stoiwitmi honum." 

rULE THREE: ARCU^TO COMVINCF. 

^OT TO BE CAtJDIO 

bt.r^!-rat b f- C, ” SayS Ha,pcrin - “The 
ourcaiicr.it tries to persuade h : s si. 

. l : y " erc believe.) nei. 
ner n> the person doing the riS, 

;£ hc One reason sin? ' 

thvin tend so uniformly is the ten 

President unwillin 5 "o^ct“ ° 
•mJ ab ^ Sh0U!d - S-ded on 

w l ,;r^ c rNnn n ^ Gc,b 

no special revelation to those wime.v 
pGrtcncc m Go\ ernmenf. M 

RULE /? U,7: N£VER mention 
domestic politics 

ci*'? ll.meslie politics no, dis- 
ifis ' f:' p 5 rs? H-I'perin. 


, * >01 d,s * l P.rcc with the hu- 

IlCrnri'V t • uu 


zinc wmt r . '* n,s Dterni v 

‘'r\^e l S t 7 ,;,,S ^ ,b0dai, y^n- 

nd rm.rricpTu .'° Phi Bc,a Kappa. 
°n,inued m ” K ’ ,dc,l,r e sophomore. H c 
e^demi,; bidder' rK L r r cf f or,,ess,y »P 'he 
•'‘'P's College in Fn P | i'' !tC S,l ' dy at 

r.c lr . ... , " England, a master’s <l c . 

:r;:r frw r 

thesis in ffr . 

' 1 1 - !t . ( . • .‘ ’’ . f) ’■ 

*■ l fioru r I', i 11 , . • ' * 

^•tnne. J: f,- a '.' ;od about it all 
in. i__ 1 a ‘n.itvd lunt.” 


rcajjcracy’s shared images” saw 
Halpcrm. ”ycu must |„dj it or no 
one w,|, take you scnouV C 
tiuilar pohey issues. Jf y0l , „ v y- 

Sa n’dir cL™,' 

‘ cuiii|.|c opuunn nhout Mr;:. 
•1 * •; : : • I?,.-. . . ' ' *• ,,; - : 

i.... I.. . . ’ ' J,u ' ;c. ill: If .s. 

'' u,,, d ntal.e him ap.va, so 

,r. p :a: d . ,o ..! r « whole dio,, 


TJ- ^ i'“jtui;aSKS Mn 

' ‘ answer: because of the wide 

mon’l ror CCp,IOn " would he im 

:rv re r'- - -c o c ?» 

els. .hose formal papers that eve^ 
lcvds"i G s °^ , ;; ) n o ’ C ' lt . a hovc certain 
what less d i. eiretilated some- 
r . c • uio^c written m?v 
a boss or a friendly associate Ev 
c«\one nv^mnes that e\cr V fi 

Jbo.blolc;,;,, 

. “ M *‘» r v n?< ’ «. - . ,. 

!-• o„ 5 even,,., - .r'' 

'd- a. „ v,coo”t- 
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four* yenr> of scrvic;: :h'-:'.;y . 

the Kc:v:*-i War. lie w 4 i:- #, ' r .cri'»jn b* 

~ 2 i fellow Marine ns “lough, 
nosed );::!cd;e! nan." WL::i i I >.* S*.’c er.*- 
sis was. kor, Klisbcn*, 'ben a c:.; 
voluntarily extended his tour of dm*. 
Again, the poter»ti:»l action beckon • i. 

From 1 larval*J, Libber’ moved to 
the Uand 4 iliinl: lank/’ whore hi. ex¬ 
pertise in probability tiicoiy. particularly 
os applied to war an*uy'is, was r * ? c!i 
in demand. Much of Hands **:. puty-Lo: - * 
rested-on its studies for the Dei cm j ia- 
pnrtmcnt o;> such harsh ^*i>? 1 it:vx as 

various hinds cf nuclear threat, st: i* v-s. 
and counter strikes, including calcula¬ 
tions of projected casualties. Although 
he was almost always Inrdv in getting re¬ 
ports written—he suffers f*’om habibml 
writing blocks—Ids love and grasp of 
the subject quickiy impressed Rind Pres¬ 
ident Ifcixry Rowe:’*. “Han 
was an car whisperer," re¬ 
calls one Rand colleague. lie 
would rather talk than write, 
whicli is something of a 
handicap in . mest bureau¬ 
cracies. When the Penta¬ 
gon’s Assistant Secretary of 
Defense John McNnughton, 
an cxpci l o*i nuclear test 
bans, needed an assistant in 
1961, FJlsherg landed the 
job. Now he was on the in¬ 
side of U.S. strategic studies 
—and a most contented 
man. He was so engrossed 
in hrs work, that be was sur¬ 
prised and shaken - when his 
wife Caro! sued foi divorce 
later that year (last week 
she gave the Government 
an affidavit linking him to 
the possession of the secret 
papers). With Ids neglected 
marriage broken, he seemed 
to be re-examining his whole 
life, which* had centered on 
a successful hut convention¬ 
al career, lie still did not 
question U-S. aims in South 
Viet Nam, but he v. as con¬ 
cerned about the lack o r success and 
wanted !o view the problems in the 
field. Major General Edward Lnnsdale, 
recruiting more help for his highly in 
dependent intelligence operations, 4 yield¬ 
ed to ILihbcrg’s pleas to be allowed to 
join him in Viet Nam. 

Lolling Go in Malibu 

Lansdalc ;d first found Illishcrg so 
eager to expound theories while tiicy 
traveled dangerous roads that he had 
to warn him to watch for ambushes. 
Yet l.ansdalc was struck by F.IMrcrg’s 
"sensitive perceptions" and “probing 
analysis/ 1 even nr.-dd Saigon'- im.ip.sev 
lie l*ec;*u expel! fk-igun';* e* 
plex polit e.:I iiv.ihies. 1). spite hi-: rc- 
e.rd; r.al c> ;•!:•• % \ c b: -twdu, i : li ;• ig 
beg. - *; * .• worry :d ; ... kill: 

JIc was ! •;.** to tell .) U.S. Congrcsi-iunn! 
confcrcnrc Tbont flying over a "free- 
flic /one’' with a 1I.S. pilot who tiig* 


/vicei Dean Rus! 


NL of the most intriguing Viet 
v.^/ Nam documents is an as-yet r.n- 
publMied e;d*lc that analysts working 
on the Pcnl.t-.on papers studied with 
-fascination. H was sent to President 
join; } T . Kennedy in 19(SI in re¬ 
sponse to ? proposal from General 
Mnxv.vli Taylor that the U.S. dis¬ 
patch S.OT.t Loops to Viet Nam, os¬ 
tensibly to ■•work on-flood relief. Tay¬ 
lor’s recommendation included using 
the troops to commit American pres¬ 
tige in Viet Nam, to shore up mo¬ 
rale and provide a back-up for the 
South Vietnamese army and to serve 
ns an advance force for a wider Amer¬ 
ican involvement. The cable argued 
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DDAN RUSK 

again** the recommendations, reason¬ 
ing that the IJ.S. could still walk 
away from Ytei Nam at this early 
stage, but should Taylor’s proposals 
be carried out, Washington would 
be forced to see its commitments 
through. Such a course, the cable 
writer warned, would turn a guerrilla 
struggle into a full-scale war. 

The surprising author of that ca¬ 
ble was former Secretary of State 
Dean Husk, the same Rusk of the 
hawkish eyeball that never blinked, 
the lhiddha whose monotonously re¬ 
peated mantra of justification seem¬ 
ingly never changed through the years 
O' «• :vk 'on. ( «*uUaty to his hi - Italic 
image, did he oppo the Him loop in 
the endless xpi: 1 iido ludachina? In 
; . \ \ !’r»'in x .»i..«:.:e it: Athens, 

G;t., K:tk broke his long silence, lie 
told TimL Coi icspondcnt Jess (Took 
that he I*.id “no piesent recollection" 


Early Dove 

but “I might well have 


of th.c cable 
wiittcn it.” 

Musk continued: “In 1961 we were 
in the. middle of the negotiations on 
Laos. Our hope then, especially af¬ 
ter the apparent agreement Kennedy 
had with Khrushchev in Vienna, was 
that everyone would get out of Laos, 
a major step toward peace in South¬ 
east Asia. So I was very reluctant 
at that period to see us go gung-ho 
in the area until we saw Jiow that 
worked out." Moreover, Rusk said, 
the level of infiltration was “still very 
low,”-and the Merlin crisis made “a 
number of us reluctant to make ad¬ 
ditional commitments in South Viet 
•Nam during that episode."* 
o 

'!»Commenting publicly*for the first 
time on the Pentagon papers, Rusk 
observed, "I never saw or heard of 
the study until 1 read about it in the 
New York Times. I don’t know the 
analysts or how they did their writ¬ 
ing. I’m amused at some things, a lit¬ 
tle irritated at ollicrs." 

On withdrawal: “Throughout this 
business, up until the day we left of- _ 
flee. President Johnson and myself 
were not unaware of the fact that one 
of ihc alternatives was to get out cf 
there. We’re not village idiots." 
o 

On the effects of the papers on 
Government officials: “If ihc courts 
hold that this kind of material can 
•be taken out of Government on this 
basis and made public, it will bring 
about major changes in the conduct 
of Government. My habit was that I 
did not go around writing a lot of 
memoranda. I’ve been in Government 
long enough to know it is not a 
good idea to spread papers all over 
the landscape. People will just find 
other ways to proceed. It will be a lit¬ 
tle less convenient and future his¬ 
torians will pay some cost." 

On Daniel Lllsbcrg: “I never 
heard of the fellow myself. I would 
not know Tim Moopcs [Townsend 
} loupes, former Pentagon official who 
criticized Rusk in The Limits of In¬ 
tervention] if he walked into the room 
this minute. Some of these fellows 
putting thoughts into our minds were 
never informed about what was ac¬ 
tually in our minds." 

• Sonic Husk associates espouse a third the¬ 
ory. Caught in the McCarthy whirlwind fol¬ 
lowin'’. ihc fall of Chinn and the Korean 
War, Husk came tu share with his con-. 
temporal ics at the State Dep.u imxut a 
deep (hXt.istc for Asian rrou:.d v ri\. The 
app.irt-. t contr.'dk la't! In tween his early 
rr •*: \ :»n ! hi. Lt . t nnsw.-i v:’n-. 

4*»’ ;!:r war. K*»n. • < • * -i s . », 
can he traced to K . i \ 1'i.a.f liial im .. 
the U.S. was committed U> Viet Nam, it 
-should not willuliaw until picvcntion of a 
Communist takeover was ensured. 












s'*". the ground. ”Tliis game goes 

S • , . X " - *“ r 

^;. -. i n.nvjit every province c! 

Vici Kar .*’ bcTg comphrined. “I am 
$Trj !hc # V : ; Cong will come out of 
tail >ar with great pride in the fact 
thiil they omn voted American machines 
and >.u.r v I veil. I came out of that plane 
T ill] i strong lc-v c of unease.’* 

HiVi;er:;’s Leungs were also indicated 
by r» <.<.».-»■ hat j v*tog.mph he took, which 
sees fit* to c-f :h?c the individual GEs 
fnisirxrio;. ansi anger at the war’s fu¬ 
tility. A lieutenant had watched his bat¬ 
talion hit by Ufiscen snipers in the Me¬ 
kong Pe!:a lor ten days without killing 
a single enemy in retaliation. 1 he unit 
came upon ;*n empty house and ra- 
diocJ fo: -permission to destroy it; the 
request was denied. Kllsbcrg’s picture 
shows the officer senselessly bayoneting 
a canteen in slider fun'. 

Hospitalized with hepatitis, Ellsbcrg 
began \o rear* more books about the 
long history cf warfare in Indochina. 
Me recuperated back in California, 
where lie rejoirved Hand and turned to 
a livelier life, a succession of dazzling 
girls, a red snorts car and a share in a 
ramshackle Mrlibu Beach house. He 
flooded the place with psychedelic light¬ 
ing to the perint where police raided 
what they thought was a noisy pot 
party, only to find a number of tipsy 
Rand analysts dancing to rock music. 
He lived with a Swedish secretary be¬ 
fore marrying. Patricia Marx, who had 
been regularly dating New York The¬ 
ater Critic John Simon. 

Fears cf a Rrtplcy 

Friends sry Dan and Patricia dove 
happily into most everything California 
offeis uninhibited couples, including 
group-encounter sessions. Yoga. Bud- 
dhislself-imprc^vcmcnt sects and nudism. 
They backpacked into mountains, and 
Dan enjoyed climbing with his son Rob¬ 
ert. Husband r.d wife so loved the sea 
that even when they were a continent 
apart Dau would hold the telephone out¬ 
side his window so Patricia could hear 
the Malibu breakers. Dan. who neither 
smokes nor drinks, also underwent psy¬ 
chiatric ana«y**s. later told friends it 
was ?. turning point of iris life. 

After the Communist Tet offensive 
of 1968, Ellsberg began to despair of 
U.S. success in the war and to review 
more ’ introspectivcly his own involve¬ 
ment in the previous planning. He had 
by then spent about eight months on 
the Pentagon study ordered by Mc¬ 
Namara and v ritten a draft of one vol¬ 
ume. That, too. seemed to disturb him 
deeply. A friend recalls first meeting Ells- 
bcig at a Santa Monica restaurant and 
lillsi.vfg's terse answers to his conver¬ 
sation:.! questions: “What do you do?” *‘I 
work.” 14 \Vhnt kind of work do you do?” 
41 i third' “W; at do you think about?” 
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of the U.S. piesence in Indochina. He 
fell that the cluck was running out. A 
close friend is convinced that Kllsberg’s 
age had much to do with the timing of 
hi> exploit: “lie was worried about hav¬ 
ing turned 40 without having done any¬ 
thing big. 1 le was just busting to do 
something.” 

In his television interview last week 
ITkshctg said he could think k of only 
one U.S. hero in tire war: Sergeant Mi¬ 
chael Bernhardt, who reportedly refused 
to shoot civilians at My Lai. He claimed 
that release of the papers was timely be¬ 
cause he fears that Nixon may be plan¬ 
ning “a replay of J 964," meaning major 
bombing strikes against North Viet Nam 
afier next year's election. Ellsbcrg con¬ 
tends that Johnson planned such at¬ 
tacks before the 196-1 election. 

Ellsbergks views on the war were best 



any estimates of Vietnamese casualties 
under Nixon's Victnamization program. 
Kissinger hesitated, called it a "cleverly 
worded” question. But did lie have an an¬ 
swer? Kissinger evaded and called the 
question’'racist.” 

ATtacb oncI Defense 

Discussing at a party one niglu how 
differently the U S. views murder of 
Vietnamese and of its own citizens, El!s- 
berg and a friend concocted the most 
outrageous slogan they could think of 
to illustrate the point. It was: null: 
cam.ky—an n manson. Ellsbcrg's son 
had a batch of buttons printed and 
gave them to his father on Iris 40th birth¬ 
day—and the pair enraged Cambridge 
residents by handing them out on the 
street. Few appreciated the irony. 


It was to convince other Americans 
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And the children helped out too. 


detailed in one of the few articles he 
has managed to complete 4 hc has been 
pecking out a Viet Nam book for near¬ 
ly a year), a March essay in The New 
Yeti: Review of Rooks. In it Ellsbcrg 
predicts that Nixon will increase bomb¬ 
ing as more U.S. troops withdraw, to 
protect those that remain and also to pre¬ 
vent the collapse of the Saigon gov¬ 
ernment until a politically acceptable 
interval passes. His thesis is that only 
heavy bombing can cover the U.S. with¬ 
drawal, that it is a necessary condition 
of exit. As a result, he says, more Asians 
will tlic or be made refugees. 

What Ellsbcrg claims has been a U.S. 
callousness toward Vietnamese deaths 
and a preoccupation with lowering its 
own casualties to an acceptable level 
has been a recurrent theme of Iris crit¬ 
icism. last January he turned an cas\- 
£ 4 ling Cambridge ivnfeicnoe into an 
Cxtric moment e! •'.rio M-m v : ; , 
he rose from the Moor to ari: Henry Ets- 
singcr if the Government did not have 


that U.S. policy in Viet Nam has been 
morally blind that Ellsbcrg arranged to 
release the secret study. Yet not all of 
the men who have admired Ellsherg’s 
mind and potential share the conviction 
that his act will accomplish anything pos¬ 
itive. Lansdalc considers it more likely 
that the papers amount to “a perverted * 
McCarthy ism. The people who released 
them have elicited emotional responses 
just ns McCarthy aroused the intellec¬ 
tuals and the liberals. The people at¬ 
tacked will he hilling back.” 

Senator Barry Goldwatcr charged 
that “when publishers and editors de¬ 
cide on their own what security laws to 
obey, it puts them in the same category 
as those radicals who foment civil and 
criminal disobedience of laws they dis¬ 
agree with fur moral reasons.” 

Other tart cririri ;w; were offered by 
two of John- White House ucd- 
k.vfr.H. t* •. Umv'.r: : ty **‘t’ T**m V.':d: 
Rostov.- - and braudcis* John Koch*;. Rov 
tow said that the Pentagon researchers 









Jr • % »t 1 

/ ixeicuco a most egregious ex¬ 

tra: J* >n out of context” of his “hun¬ 
dred: cT memos on Southeast Asia.” 
Newspapers, lie contended. had further 
distorted ihe perspective. Tf a student 
here ;«« Texas woe to turn in a term 
paper where Hie gap t^Tlwccn data and 
concKtsions was ns wide as that be¬ 
tween Iiic Pcrdngoti study and the news¬ 
paper stories, lie would expect to be 
flunked.” Roche scored at flic-study as 
u thii*d-ech»doir chitchat,” adding: “The 
Pci: teg on lias ibis immense welfare pro¬ 
gram: aid to dependent colonels. They 
. sit around over there and work up con¬ 
tingency plans.** 

Some c*f the. flaws in tire study were 
opcQly conceded by Leslie U. Gclb, 
cliairman of ihe task force, that man- 


worse Than the Pentagon papers make 
it appear, “if anything, the published 
iccoids tend to varnish over these cru¬ 
cial events or make them less offen¬ 
sive and damaging to those actually 
involved.” • . i 

A Terribly Unpopular Thing 

Replying to critics wlvo claimed that 
the limes had only started the series 
to make money, Managing Editor Abe 
Rosenthal said that there was no in¬ 
crease in circulation at all until the Gov¬ 
ernment took the Times to court (then 
on one day it jumped about 60,000). 
But the cost of producing the series, 
which may yet run through another 
eight installments, could reach $1 mil¬ 
lion. As for how the Times selected the 



V £ll$DEr*iG'$ CAMBRIDGE HOME 
beyond /he wildest radical dream . 


aged it, in a court affidavit. He said 
that the people who worked on it were 
“uniformly bright and interested, al- 
. though not always versed in the art of re- 
j search. Of course, we all had our prej- 
; udiccs and axes to grind and these shine 
* through clearly at times, but we tiied, 
» we- think, to suppress or compensate 
i for them. Writing history, especially 
i where it blends into current events, is a 
treacherous ewicise. We could not go 
into the mines of the decision makers. 
,Wc often covld hot tell whet her some¬ 
thing happened because someone dc- 
’elded it. decided against it, or because 
it unfolded from the situation.” 

Vet the disclosure of the documents 
had some unexpected defenders. William 
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material it has rim so far, Foreign Ed¬ 
itor James Greenfield said that the ed¬ 
itors started with specific decisions, then 
worked back to the documents that 
had led to the decisions. 4 'We threw 
out literally hundreds of documents 
—some that would have put your hair 
on end—because they didn’t show how 
the decision was made.” Despite qualms 
about the use of classified material, the 
majority of U.S. editors seems to feel 
that they would have acted like the 
Tunes if given the chance (see Piu:ss). 

Whatever the specific strengths and 
weaknesses of the Pentagon history, its 
impact was clearly most damaging to 
Democrats, but the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion's attempts to sup;•: ess the report 
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The White Mouse insisted, with much 
justification, that it must take resign 
when it feels that a law has been vi¬ 
olated. ‘‘How would you explain to peo¬ 
ple that you elected not to enforce the 
law?” asked one presidential aide. Yet 
the law in this ease was not necessarily 
all that clear cut. Only the court action 
will determine whether the law has, in¬ 
deed, been violated! If the newspapers 
arc allowed to resume publication, the 
Administration can be faulted on two 
counts: its reading of the law was poor 
and capacity to amplify the voice of its 
critics was unbounded. 

At least subliminally, the Ellsbcrg af¬ 
fair was bound to affect the mood of 
both the country and Congress, adding 
some velocity to the antiwar tides. The 
Senate showed growing impatience with 
N thc Administration’s VfSt Nam disen¬ 
gagement policies and was in a mood 
fpr strong action. By virtue of only one 
vote, hawks were able to gut an amend¬ 
ment to the draft extension bili that 
would have cut off all funds for U.S. mil¬ 
itary operations in Indochina within nine 
months. The Senate then went on to 
pass with casc f 57 to 42, a bill pro¬ 
posed by. Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield that urged the President to 
withdraw all troops in nine months but 
did not include a cutoff of funds. 

Too Many EHsbergs * 

The Pentagon papers controversy has 
severely damaged the mutual willingness 
of press and Government—inherently 
in conflict—to maintain a working re¬ 
lationship with each other. The fact 
that for the first time the difference 
had to be resolved by the Supreme 
C vnrt indicates a breach that threatens 
the orderly processes of a democratic so¬ 
ciety. Regardless of the legal issues, the 
newspapers saw a higher morality in ex¬ 
posing the secret history of decisions 
that had led to a dangerously unpop¬ 
ular public policy. Appeal to a higher 
morality by an individual or an orga¬ 
nization is often necessary—and always 
dangerous. No government of law can 
passively permit it—or simply repress 
it. Therein lies the Administration’s di¬ 
lemma. There may be too many Daniel 
Ellsbcrgs in the IJ.S. now for a Pres¬ 
ident to ignore their will. 

Ellsbcrg has helped fulfill his proph¬ 
ecy of mounting stress in the U S. un¬ 
less the war ends, a prophecy offered 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee last year. Said Ellsbcrg: 
“Personally, I have thought in the last 
couple of years of protest in this coun¬ 
try that it was still possible to exag¬ 
gerate the threat to our society that 
this conflict posed for us. But I am 
afraid that we cannot go on life this, 
as seems likely, unless Congress soon 
commits us to total withdrawal, and vi- 
vivo a\ Americans. I think tho who 
might he at s ? ;• ; • f {».;*. i.i' •!»■». , 
goo. on is a Gunge in our society as rad- 
real and Qminous as could be brought 
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Hy Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

National political correspondent of 
T hcdiristian Science Monitor 

V/aslungton 

Dr. Daniel Eilsberg has n-o°-a /J r'"” 
details here to the saga of the Pentagon 
study on Vietnam, which he has ad¬ 
mitted he leaked to the United States 
press, lie said that: 

o Former Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, when testifying 
about the details of the Tonkin Gulf 
incident in 1951, and later, gave a mis¬ 
leading impression of what transpired. 

There was confusion, Dr. Eilsberg 
said, at the highest levels of govern¬ 
ment about what exactly happened — 
particularly whether there had been a 
“second attack” by t hz,?r '-my 

He said that Mr. McNamara, while 
himself not fully convinced that there 
had been such a second attack, gave the 
impression that there had, indeed, been 
one. 

0"He was gratified that Attorney Gen¬ 
eral John N. Mitchell had dramatized 
the disclosure and the substance of the 
papers bv moving, to enjoin their pub¬ 
lication. 

He said it would have been most diffi- 
'cult, if net impossible, to have the full¬ 
ness of the study reported, together with 
big newspaper play, particularly for 
some of the important but less-interest¬ 
ing material of the earlier Eisenhower- 
Truman years, had the Justice Depart¬ 
ment not thrown its intense spotlight on 
publication. 

o One of the reasons Sen. J. V/. Ful- 
bright (D) of Arkansas had not dis- 
. closed information from the Pentagon 
report (which Dr. Eilsberg says he gave 
to the Senator in 1550) was that he be¬ 
lieved that the Senator was protecting 
him, knowing the severe penalties that 
:> were involved. 

r Dr. Eilsberg charged there is an 
j. “enormous irresponsibility of our high¬ 
est ofhcinls in dealing with national 
\ r secrets 1 ’ and that he hoped the publica- 
/ non cr the Pentagon papers would serve 
as a “less *.or»” :or government officials, 
•that they cannot operate under ccrJ.i- 
V.cn\ by which tV* background o: their 
’.actons v:auM ho fo:over concealed nom 
the American public. 
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Government officials working under 
prevalent conditions o: secrecy become 
“careless” because they are net an¬ 
swerable for their actions, he said; the 
commander in chief should, not be 
allowed to think .that he has access to 
the nation’s Polaris submarines and 
other military equipment to “use as he 
sees fit without an accounting to any¬ 
one.” 

° He takes responsibility for getting 
the Pentagon papers to most of the 
newspapers that published them, and 
he said that the material did not go 
from one newspaper to another. 

“At first I thought I was the source 
for all of the newspapers. But on 
further reflection there was at least one 
other source for one other newspaper,” 
he said. 

“How did you go about choosing the 
newspapers you leaked the information 
to?” 


o 

furor 


“I made myself unavailable purpo. 
so as not to distract from what I thou 
would be the mam legal point — 
newspapers’ right not to disclose t! 
sources. I was always in a posilior 
make that point moot.” 

Did you know the penalties for w 
you were doing? 

“Until recently took it for gran 
I would go to prison. I always thoi: 
I couldn’t do this without g: 
jeopardy. 

“I didn’t know the legal sanctions 
detail until quite recently, until my I 
yers told me. Now I fee! it is not entir 
clear that I have violated a law. M 
laws involve intent to harm the Uni 
States and this was the opposite 
my intent.” 


“I thought of papers I had read in the 
past, those that were informative and 
straightforward in reporting the war. 

“I had no intention to begin with to 
give out these papers to any other news¬ 
paper except the New York Times. I 
was responsive to the strategy of the 
Justice Department which I had not 
foreseen. 

“Some selection of newspapers had 
to be made. I did this rather 
arbitrarily.” 

Did you choose “clove” papers. 

“No. I used personal preferences. 
The [Christian Science] Monitor is not 
a dove paper, and I don’t know about 
the Knight papers. My father reads the 
Monitor, and the Detroit Free Press. 
It's a small thing—but it was that sort 
of thing.” 


There has been at least one charge 
from nn informed source that the New 
York Times used material not in the 
Pentagon report and not all of the im¬ 
portant Pentagon material was used. 

Approximately four volumes were 
not given to any paper, including the 
diplomatic material, and negotiations. 

“It is possible that the Times has 
material not from the Pentagon papers. 
No other paper other than the Times 
has materia) other than the Pentagon 
papers.” 

•Vhy rib! you disappear from skht 
after the first publication in the Times? 
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CMTTlf {berg's aswrtfm *ott: did not ie-jhe?r of the study when you 
'■ ByttO-.Eo. — j mi , t t s,, C -.| jreouested it. General Wheeler 
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a .iD-yeav-r/.j [To.-W G. Whf.'Jcr, chairman 
r .cjci.\tc o.z Ikof the Joint Cnicfs] was not 
;,: • :i t u tc c i: •» , v a re of it.” 

Tcchi^lo^v. n his remr.ii: j i 
c a• to a sf' 1 .;:!: ;:ro ■';) (•; repoit - 
; a brearjai- uv.-er.in5 heir. 
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‘High Official* Cited 


WASHINGTON. 9 —I Dr - - -N 

Dan ; ct F.llsber;' asserted today senior rerr eu.- 
that renwRonoff wis. wcrhr'N v.as-:xhe it. 
for thf; Join; Ol.i-ys of Staff ' 

Vent from 5* f *c r e-' rv of Defense \l. . .*<■ ^ • . ,, . 

Robert”” WcNaman tb, ex- a: a brent.!:- m,eun 5 here. | Mr. VcKanu.ra to d the com 
Jstencc of a r-'.eciv of the 1G5-1; lie said Cam be had brea sirmUee in*. »i:a aouo. o» t.».. 
Jonl-in Guif incident. ;consultant to the rentapw in pniticubr sjsdy die. 

Dr. EUsberi, who. has been IAS-} when the heuru.access to u.l t!.- ..ivrop.ia e 
ind'C'cd on cbrrr-’S of un- Foreign Iti-lntior.s Commute'.! imormaiion and inri no otc. n • 
authored nossesr:c,n of secret held iis hearing; on the Ton in N thin!: you want evaluative re- 
doLmniv;' in the Pentagon incident. The N-fth Vietnamese v orts sent over here th*t arc 

r ^j h tl at t v '* Dr-were repcr:r;l to have attrcr:''.: mcc-mphuc. 

g£" officials'American defers in the: Hr. 

*‘dc ii*.nl v iv “ r.rr! dcUUrntelv Gt:ir cu Tonk a :n Ai'.^ust. \ K J totcl oy «’ > , * i a] c :*;r'‘ Tn : 

> i */-.»» n ; i r* 11 . <v*,t • ‘‘ff-.M v»r r v ’in So :; * «-c?n*\' 0 rs.'U’.on < > A a. I 

IST^dti 3 . j-om to contenders inducing 

Secretary"ct Drfcr.se to know! “I remember the.flap raised’ jAerr.ral U 
they had certain ? data-tn.res by SenattT ibdar^nds rccuest.j^n^or 
of the Secretary's cont.i-^jDr. E^t. .. - •■•'•• . , , j, ? t .. ivs \u* renta^on pa- 

lions v/ith jo;.it and suoorc.-, J..e l:ai-«.!. c. lh- »—• ^ • : cc^ke Wcrican'people 
rate commanders overseas.; mgs on rox-d^aa.sow J^ c tod -J a £ d . 

IThcy] Dion t went- ,_t knov n-Sen, or , ., vud no v . n , t k2 st one 


tfr n *r fi’ft of C T- ^ rr* 03 s?.ses;askcd tna 

WriN c*0 C’JiTioiOCe." 


i'‘comr.iand afi eontrol dotu'-iother source" o.^Uw documents 

— - ■ .. •» . r.x c»f'r. ri^V/SP^t 1 *t. Ilo 

^firhi, response. Mr. McNa- neither the 'source nor the 
called l for comment on Ur. t’.ils-lmara said that l.e had »r.evcr‘,.ewspapcr. 
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Mr. Eilsbcrg. who said ho.scad Lady Bird and Lir.dn to 
had access to the study hefcrej Lafayette Park at 3 in the morn* 
Mr.- McNamara did. said one- , , , _ . 

! :)~-o j-5 / \/r,7 vm' -p 77 * p [ c ^ on ' 1 L ” n 1 ; e:d sa c!osc *i ing" to'the 6 controversial Penia- 

w w •> xui , >uxx o O-L'^ u Lxy i ly by the Pentagon s joint n-.ili-i „ 0I1 s tuciy. Mr. McNamara, now 

j tary staff was that "there was,- president ’of the World Bank, 

~ ' a great deal cf dirty linen in it.”; broke his silence by releasing! a 

Snys Military Secrcllv Recorded 1)3 uc:1 as the fact that Mr.; slcttor that described his motive 

McNamara’s talks with Admiral • for ordering it made 
Sharp "were revealing about- il!C Slter 


iy-AitiC 

Secretary's 1961 Calls To Pacific Command 


from a former 


Washington, J; 


their information and their 
uncertainty as to what had. 
happened.” 

Daniel | strikes against North Vietnam- He said Mr. McNamara’s 


r>» riiuir tottur 

V.'C2kiK?Zon Elirrau cf Th* Suu 


M'cnsc department analyst, 
Laurence J. Lejere, related part 
ot a conversation with Air. Me- 
j Nnmara on July 20, 1963, ir, 
j which the secretary explained 
I what lie had in mind. 

mar 2 
a 

fam JrtXTt S. i.e- mna-a that ; sc<me for the resolution, which it aid r-ot tell lue wnole probnblv lvould do more , 0 re .j 

wny tne administration! vcal the wea kness of the na-i 

the Vietnam war. "|aior'vVavnc MoreeToTore!) and Ko Tonkin fIiilf * affai rc ® art ^ • tional security process than al-| 

most anything that could be 
undertaken.” 

Mr. McNamara was renre- 


El.it.crp, ti.e former \ entagon.esc torpeuo boats and to get reluctance to turn the study, , . . , 

G'n^t esarged v.uh illegal-congressional authority to pur- over tn thn kJ what he had In mind - 

possciSion of tcp-jecret docu-|sue the Vietnam war. r ,\ 1 r . ^ ‘ *‘ w j It represented Mr. McNama 

rnonls on the Vietnam War. raid! Both Mr. McNamara and Dean fc*™ 0t “Wf- had bcca i as having “comment^ that 

p-rpre military concealed ; Rusk, tne Secretary of State, - ~, d i 3 - v ..‘' Ir - ••-cNamara on; thnrmi!lh rrififll!ft n „ viefn; 

frein itea.-rt *>. N»c. ^ *i p;' 3 rn that'spoke for the resolution, which Svoutius it 
at ha a taped his ta'c.'.hvtM talks 1 passed the Senate with only two story of wi 
with r.-ciStc corr.snrnaers ciuringidissontmg voles, by former Sen* performed 


.. .... . . - -_ —ikin Culf affair. 

. ' v "; n *?: McNamara learned; former Senator Ernest Grucnina Fir«t Rcadi'r." 

m h- 7 ?. of he by rendmg:,D.. Alaska), ar.d passed the At a February 
a study mace tor tne Jo, nt House without dissent. n.™J uZJ? ,k. i- 

Cmcm 0 ! Stait on tr,a cr.ntro-l Confusion Over Attack 


=P-i 


penrance before the Fulbrighi 


verbal io*« Tbn.'-ip' Cult : nei-i ^siiuMyn uver AiracK committee, when Mr. Mc-j . scn ted as having said he would 
nV^ElFbcr- sv'd ^the- ^ lC s ^ uc ^ v » n12 ^ 2 for the Namara was pressed for com-M ru ’ c 0Ub participation in the cri-l 
former Defense 1 Seurolrii v was;^ 0 ‘’ n ' ^ ICIS 0I * a v; eap- men! on the contents of thei tique by anyone who-had been; 

^reiueicnt” to release the» ons 5 ^' c:r,s . evaluation group study, he said he had not read.- in a position of responsibility) 


the 1 v v dii:anu:i group siuuy. uc sa:o ne nan not read; m a position or responsibility) 

jand obtair.vd by tne New York all ot it and added, "I first: or who was in a position to in-i 

c: an Aj- learned of it a few days ago! fiuence its findings, but added! 

e .au be- vrnen you asKcd for it.” , , it wnilM h „ a „ *,,, tn !KO „ p! 


“McNamara’s lc.>:i:nony at:f‘ Co , r ? p ?, n . ! ; , . 

11 ie time (August C. lf"'L before p bt t 9 e P i '‘ 0 " 2 

the F-:na;e .Foreign Relations^'-•Namara and Adm. p-. Eiisberg said he cited the 
Cemmirce in beh.ui' o’ the Ton- Ll “" ^ ra . n " sh 3 r P- tiie Pacific episode as evidence cf what 
kin eye resolution .night by;“^ ’"/men tne de- ^ mul ba 

v ,f. CMI M,l toil »» ca: '' ! ™ mrs ml1 "" tl,c 

VTK v V'rz rrh^qn* tn 01 * a sczor.d attack on the de- to a free exchange of in:orma-l 

let'tJjit n3551 study go s j ro J‘ :rs had actually taken tiom . | 

P^ ace * He said that when he decided 1 

■H? a> ^ lre d in a later talk f0 j C3 n secret documents to the 

- n3I J th ; ! , :n ^ ad * Xew York Times and other (seemed to define the objectr 
nurd! was sntisned on the basis 14 , , _* | Uf f3 

of information from the task i n£W 


E!ls!*erg said. 

Testimony 

)V. Eiisberg was allr/iirg to 
appearances by Mr. McNamara 

before the Senate Foreign Re-i ; , 

Ir.tir *.# 5 v Committee headed bviS r0U ? commander of the two de- * ed 
Senator j. William Fiilbri^htI str °N CT * that the attack was gen-j in prison.** ‘ 

(D., Ark.), during its } 9 o 3 ir.-j^ ne ; ^he study stated that tiicj He still expects- a long stay 


it would be all right to use me 
as a source of information.’* | 
He disclosed that he had al-l 
ready made (in 1C57) arrar.ge-j 
merits for the collection “of datai 
and records that would make 
( such a postmortem feasible.” 
i Those remarks, Mr. Lejere 
i wrote Inst Mr. McNamara, 


.•spacers. "I frankly expect -1 !®f the enterprise as "a data col- 
,0 spend the rest of mv life ! cclio f n fo J l uture lb ‘= m lhe , wri ‘; 

K * in.Tf nf n nnsrinnrfr-m " 


ing of a definitive postmortem.’ 
Mr. McNamara has declined 

vcstig.JiorV cf the" Tc akin Gulf! P en 9 1 ?o:: had other confirming j {hcre> |,c said, although hfs law-! fmauThorized reieasc'Tfhe^ocif- 
afmi:*. Mr. fulhright had mmr c e : jtedj VC r 5 now question whether he, Inients, including lengthy analy- 

cureu ti»c dcicnse secretary of| * ‘ •- r' £ * :X .*Y orin can j v: convicted under existing! jses by anonymous participants 

law because his intent was net! !in the study, but reportedly al- 

Jways intended that it become 
public property at a time wher 
lit could be used productive!) 
Jand positively. • 


suppicssieg in his K ;6 


rlca forj nam * 

- engaging destroyers and 


tr.at their vessels 
?strovers and 
torpedo boats 


passag: c: the resolution djia *y° iC e 
mdiccuing the Navv ho i doubts ,* v/0 or ir,:i 
about Keith Vietnam’s r-uack hr ‘ d br - ca sunk. 

August •! of that vear asainst! ^ )r - Fl:sh;rg, at a breakfast 
two American destrovers in the, mcc:i -S v*itii a group of report- 


Gulf cf Tonkin. • J c 

President Johnson hod seized Sl ' 


to harm the nation but the “op¬ 
posite.” - * 

•'Showed More Sense” 

In the course of his discussion 


rs here today, safd the JGlo; with reporters, Dr. Eiisberg said 
tuny had been “deliberately: he fe]t tint “President Johnson' 
the occasion of this attack. pur-j h ™ci from (he secretary when: showed more.sense their, any of! 
portcdly the second n two daysj^ v;as ril 2 de, fcccau.se ‘*i:;ey did! advisers” in his attitude oni 
by Nortli Vietnamese torpedo» not u * an - *he secretary tn know) j 

boats on U.-S.-destroyers in thcD^y ; - n d cr-mphtc tmy - of w>%\ Dr pi| snc| .^ niustmted this! 
guk*, to b^.eh re tn!':*;Jury air; tckpiimm talks with o crscas h.v relating that lie had been) 

commanders in whfcm tin :v ;1 . ; »o!d by an observer at n Whitel 
I r;rr.m ! -::r bail d whore Mr. Jo!m- 

bc*;:i U-cci. *: >i\ wa > prr^-eil to. >erd 


in: sa:., 


Jy. i.c iuid. ii.ckiJcd L ,; i tr : ; . : ' u . 

not or.iy tii-.'jo Lip.'j but aFo-v- ’ 1,1 ,‘T° 
nr,k ,if r Jr., Ia; S'MS tHePrP5Vior,i Ind re- 
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Hv JERRY GREENE 

' Waslnn-ion. My 0 0m V,n^)-p^} BMb«* 

k ffirv gauu 

' ;ib)t . 


01 i U - :Zi; ; 

tu'-l f: |”V.U1 °f lc * 


irre^ro!’..' 

Efisi-evj. . 0 

poiirrs that fame' J-eiensc beo- 
reU:ry iMtart MVh.r.m. v a niirJsd 
a Senate com- i 
miltf-e us to hi"? j 
certainty t h r. c 
there wus rwc- 1 
end Nor ill v;oy ♦ 
nani^s-c rt*ao; j 
on Airttrir.an 

dcslrcycvs in : 
the Gulf c f 'Von- 
V.in, the incident 
that Uifirerco 

large - scale 
American r.'.tcv- 
vent'on. 


eminent would have to prove he 
ho,I intent, to harm the country, 
,;nui that he certainly had no 
isuch inUnt. # 

Ho said his lawyers have indi¬ 
cated that some of the govern¬ 
ment regulations on lianoting 
classified documents are not in 
accord with the law—“and it is 
not at all clear that 1 violated 
any law.” 

KUsbcrg said he was net v.n- 
hnppv at his prospects now be¬ 
cause ‘-I may have influenced the 
way the system operates.” He 


said he may have shown 


the 


The f ? 

r in e r 

Pentor. re¬ 


search official. 

, V 

tench? ur 

at t! 

ke 

Institute 

of Te. 

•‘iUi 

previous! 

y 5 ai«l 

ha 

the io'c i 

•ourcc* 

i or 

the cht c .f 

it led i 

bO'V 

'r- <5 o7.c:i 

i rv.v'p. 



1‘.mid 
r-Usbcig 

he has been 

M assachr.setts 
dopy, and who 
.hough 4 * he was 
distribution of 


“strongly suspects" that there 
wf:s r.nclln'r -'source" lor one 
newspaper. 

ilH>*e r ir Indicated that tnore 

were 'plenty of rcerets to pass 
Mound, for the total - ,f \ r,r \”' 
port -probably -untamed 10 000 
pages. not the 7.000 pates that 

have tccn mcntioiud. 

Expects riNon Term _ 
Ellstarg said he had received 
for,ic ir.conrnpoinent from his 
lawyers, hut '*1 continue to ex¬ 
pect 1 will spend i. long time in^ 
~prison. 1 have no desire to go to - 
prisen. Hut I would have said 
when all this started that it was 
fatau for granted.” 

Tho tea chi r-r esc archer faces 
terms of 10 years in prison and 
a S”. 0,000 fine on each of two ( 
couVdv. But he rai l that the fcov- 


American people, find Americas 
allies, that the executive br anch 


cannot expect to operate under 
conditions of total secrecy where 
this contravenes the interests oil 

the people. ' , 

Where murder, or covert op- ( 
orations for the overthrow or a. 
government, or deception of tne, 
Public are concerned, he sam. ot-| 
jicials will always now have some j 
uncertainty that their activities, 
will remain concealed. 

A paperback publication _ of. 
those portions of the report mat 
have appeared in newspapers 
.went on sale here today, aim tr.e 
distributor said the Pentagon 
and CIA bought the first several 
hundred copies put on display. 
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Combined Nev.s .Services 

•Y- New .York—Daniel Eltebcrg said yesievday that 
- the truth was not told when former Secretary of the 
Army Stanley Resor dropped J969 murder charges 
/’against eight Green Berets and that that was a major 
reason he Jenhnd tire pentagon papers to the press. 

Ellsberg. *; 0. a former Ron Logon aide and the guest 
on the ABC-TV "‘Dick Cave it rhov.g” said that "a 
: great deal had contributed” to his decision to give 
. part of the 47-vohime study of TI.S. involvment in 
.Indochina to Ihe New York Times. But, ho said, the 
• case against eight Green Berets charged with «■ the 
. murder of a Vietnamese double agent could ho singled 
•out as the final straw. The charges were dropped in 
1969. ’ . 

Ellsberg, also said it was “very ‘misleading” to 
.; conclude that President Join iron deceived voters dur¬ 
ing the I DG-i presidential campaign on whether he 
* planned to escalate the Vietnam war. 

• “\Vhat Johnson said was, Tm not going to send 
American hoys now/ or, Tm not going to send Ameri- 
.. enn boys until they’re needed/” Elisberg said. “So 
President Johnson may have been giving us some clues 
' back then.” ElLsberg said that tiro American press 


to grasp fully 


that Rosor had said that the men 
a fair trial because o: their invoNe- 
Cenlral Intelligence Agency. EUsberg 


/ ^ 

deserved some of the blame for failing 
what Johnson said. “People hear what, they want to 
hear,” Etlsbrr" said, “and the press helps them.” 

Regarding the Green Beret case, Eilsberg said, 
"I was lying in bed leading the paper when I saw the 
headline: ‘Green Beret Case Charges Dropped.’” The 
article reported 
could not obtai 

meat wiih the ^inui.u juut*ui^t_ 

said that that was not wholly true. There was murder 
involved and the_OTA at tacluncnt to the case was 
used as a reason for’cl:.' missal, he said. Gen. Creighton 
-Abra>.’.s, who hod expressed personal interest in the 
case, had demanded and been premised an investiga¬ 
tion. But Resor, lie said, had acted on behalf of the 
Johnson Administration. “The White House had made 
the decision. It was the first time a commander bad 
been overruled. Abrams was mad because lie was told 
a lie.” f . 

“Then I started thinking,” Ellsborg said. “This 
is toe system I spent 1o years serving ... one that 
would conceal murder by'lying. I decided I can’t be 
part of that any more, j was tired of these who toll ) 
me when I should lie and how I should lie. And very 
soon after that, I made my decision.” y 
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i'er Knew of Study 


Dr. Daniel Eilsberg, the po 
litiCc! scientist v/)io made the 
Pentagon papers available to 
the press, sain during a 


I * ! * 

,j,;la3t month as having said that*about the planned Pentagon’ 
he had been unaware of the! study, and gave no further de¬ 
study’s e:; ir.ro nee until he saw tails of the consultation, 

"first iiKn’krcnt of Tlic 


i;:;cs series drawn 


Tire ^0-yenr-old Dr. Ellsberg, 
who v/as a Pentagon nr.d State 



The 47-volume study of Unit-;ancc on iho American Broad* jo^zen or so unidentified Dcm*. 
ed"states involvement in Viet- casting Company's Dick Cav-jOcrats—v.dio he said held “high-j 
nam was commissioned by Rob-lctt show last right. “That’s cr’ positions than his own— 
ert S. TvlcNannra, who was not what he told no in Septem-|to accept responsibility publicly 


then Secretary of Defense, in her, 1970/’ 


1967. Dr. Ellsberg, who was| Dr. EHsbcrk raid he had. gonc\ 
one of 3G Pentagon staff mcni-;to Mr. Kissinger, who was then \ 
bees v/ho worked on the study/at the White House, “with the’' 
slid that Mr. Kissinger, th-n!object of encouraging him to \ 
st Harvard, had been consul ted I read it, and he told me that he ’• 
about the undertaking just be-'Jid have a copy'at that time.” 
,fore work got under way. I Dr. Elteborg did not say who 
i Mr. Kissinger was auoted*had consulted Mr.. Kissinger 


^jfor the Vietnam conflict. 
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Daniel, ellsberg, t;-.o 

senior M.LT research :?5.^oci- 
ate who 1 caked the Pentagon 
papers, says that in 
(when South Vietnam was tot¬ 
tering) P r o s \ c\ c n 1 Lyndon 
Johnson showed “far more 
sense, judgment and wisdom 
than any of his advisers.” 

In an interview after an ap¬ 
pearance here with newsmen, 
Mr, Ellsberg said he finds 
nothing in the documentary record of the Pen¬ 
tagon papers on cur Vietnam war involvement 
to support the contention LLJ had decided in 
1034 to bomb North Vietnam. 



“On the contrary,” said the 40-year-oV» re¬ 
searcher, ”1 felt his reluctance.” 

He described as “regrettable” and a “mis¬ 
take” the New Yrok Times’ June 14 report on 
the papers which says: “The Johnson adminis¬ 
tration reached a 'general consensus' on 5>pt. 
7, 1DG4, that air attacks against North Vietnam 
would probably have to be launched . . 

Another crucial source, who must be left 
anonymous, said recently: 


“In my own judgment, based upon the docu¬ 
ments I saw, I am not convinced that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson had either agreed to or encour¬ 
aged the IDG4 recommendations of his advisers 

on bombing the North.” 

• 00 

This same man feels serious damage could 
Jesuit from the Times’ reports if they “ecn- 
■ vince people erroneously that government is 
full of dissemblers and liars who think they 
. are above the lav/.” 

In this capital which still Is obsessed with 
the Pentagon papers a month after their first 
publication, you can find heavy reinforcement 
among seasoned security affairs reporters for 
the judgment that the New York Times' June 
14 report was grossly misleading. 

The anonymous source says that, far from 
• deckling big Vietnam questions in l?;H. Mr. 
Johnson in fact was then paying much less 
otticr.tion to the matter than were his advis¬ 
ers. 


One qualification to all this: Mr. Ellsberg 
stressed to me that documents do suggest a 
consensus of I.LJ advisers in IDG 1 on ths need 
to retaliate — with one-shot bombing strikes 
against the North — in event of further provo¬ 
cations front Hanoi. 

Walt Rostov, then a State Department poli¬ 
cy planner and Inter a top LLJ security advis- ^ 
er, underscores Mr. Ellsberg’s point. He says 
the advisers’ consensus was that we should be 
“ready to retaliate” if Hanoi further provoked 
us. 

, (hie insists, by the way, that — contrary to 
tne Times' account — there was no consensus 
at all among Johnson advisers in 1934 on the 
idea of general, sustained bombing of North 
Vietnam. He says Defense Secretary Mc¬ 
Namara, State Secretary Rusk, security advis- * 
or McGeorgc Lundy and Joint Chiefs*' Chair- . 
man Gen. Earle Wheeler all opposed much 
bombing at that time.) 
o • o 

I.N support of Mr. Ellsberg's notion that Mr. 
Johnson in those days was exhibiting reluc¬ 
tance even on short retaliatory strikes, many 
sources assert that the President proved it by 
spurning IPG I opportunities to hit i.ko North. 

Mr- Ellsberg himself takes nc!Vo? Mr. John¬ 
son’s refusal to retaliate after Red iv. ; ds Nov. 

1, 1 ( JS4, at Lien lloa and Dec. 24 at Saigon. 

One student of the period says LCJ po.ssed up 
five, chances to act. 

Another key source says that on thre’e major 
occasions — August, September and December 
in 1964 — I.LJ’s special executive co t rnittee 
on Vietnam (composed of his chief advisers 
<npd called “the agony circle”) — presented 
him with a - long shopping list of tilings he 
should be doing to keep South Vietnam from 
going under.*Each time, Mr. Johnson rejected 
the list wholly. 

So, Mr. Ellsberg (the leaking source), many 
dovish reporters, dovish administration advis¬ 
ers like Georg? Loll, and men closely familiar 
with the Pentagon study, all combine in con- 
tbmr.ing the 'limes' June 14 report ns a gross 
misstatement of history. Cut will the Times' 
myth die as it should? 
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Elisbsrg Wins Delay on Coast Trial 


’hearing or’ other proceeding" jargim'.ents during the t5-min 
jwhether the defendant, h'*.s ute heaving L\:s morn!nr.. His 


wife was seated 15 feet behind 
him. . . . 

As Dr. F-llr.lYcrg and Inis wife 
Tost Office 
houses the 


By JOSEPH LELYYELD 

Sprclil tc Vhc l\t‘* Yore T.r. t b ' 0C n" t 'h3 Object Of illegal Stir 

• BOSTON, Jtjly lo—Issuance vc i!bnce. . 

of an order requiring Dr. Darnel ; A disclosure of wiretapping, . 4 

CUsberg to t>o to Los Angeles } IC maintained, would lead a'i-^rrived^ a.c tho 
to stand trial in connection .tomntically to a hearing °n;Huuning ( .. nu 1 
with the Pentagon papers S-n^n 

put off for at least cigh. cays |b .. lu ' in t«V' evidence. demonstration by Josc. _ M.ot- 

today as his lawyers sonant to, Lav;renco j>. cohen, an As-jMroz. a scv.-slyled P^isn 
show that the' Goveir.ment*s; s j stnn t United States Attorney..freedom. fighter ’ from Salem, 
case against him was based'argucd jhat aJcderal^Court dcn , ops .,, tor 

carried a wooden crucifix about 
six feet high, which was 
painted white and bore the slo¬ 
gans, "Communism Is Jewish” 
and "Fight Jewish Ccmnnm-. 


on illegal wiretap evidence, {here had no authority to cl,op 
° The Government contended charges brought ,n Cahtorma ■ 


that the issue cf wiretapping 
was properly 11 tc business of 
the Federal % District Court in 


i>ec*s Untenable Position 

Fie said n disclosure of illegal, 
inc rcaerat v,uua • surveillance would put the’ 

Los Angeles, where the formerl Government in the untenable 
Defense Department officlnl. oosilioia of having to present 
was indicted on June 23 onjf lCrc all the evidence it pre- 
chargcs of having stolen Gov- i seated last month to the Fed* 
eminent property and nav!ngj era j ^rand jury in Lcs Angeles, 
had unauthorized possession; Sc?tcc j ncxt ’ t0 M r . Cohen at 
of documents "related to the J ^ Government table but not 
national defense." * participating in the arguments 

But Magistrate Peter A. Princi! was p alI i a. Vincent, a white- 
ruled here that Dr. Kllsbcrgt’s jhairccl lawyer from the Justice 
lawyers could have until Fri-jDcoartmcnt's Internal Security 
day*of next week to file a fur- jDivision who presented :he ? 
thcr- brief to support . their (Government's case to the grand! 
•contention that the question ofij ur y in Los Angeles. .* 

wiretapping must be settled j Howcvcrt Mr. Vincent has 
•first, in order to determinejreportedly been presenting evi- 
\vhclher the case should beidencc to a Federal grand jury 
In iwoceed there in an attempt to secure 

The indictment focused or.!the indictment of Neil Sheenan, 
Dr Ellsbcrp/s actions in Sep-|1h& New h oru Times reporter 
temper and- October or 1969.lwr.ose invcstigaave reporting 
v/lien he was working for thei^o to tue puo.ication Ci tne 
Rand Corporation, a Govern-j'Pentagon papers, 
ment-supcorted research or- The Times has never dis- 
ganization in Santa Monica.!cussed its sources for the riocu- 
The indictment made no refer-jments. but Dr. F.lishcrg asserted 
cnce to Dr. Ellsberg’s st?te-|at a news conference on July 1 
ment that he had transmitted!that he had given material to 
the • Pentagon study on the.all newspapers that published 
Vietnam war to the press. |parts of the study. 

Appearing on behalf of Dr., Dr. Ellsberg, who is now a- 
Ellsher* Leonard B. Boudin research associate at the Mass- 
noted That the Safe Streets Actjachuseits Institute of Techno!-- 
of 19CS required the Govern-jogy, looked drawn and com- 
rnent to divulge "in* any tnalgposcd as he followed tnc legal 


ism 
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J. HE breathless elbowing to 

pet Daniel Eilsberg on every 
TV talk srow .and at every 
n e w s conference breakfast, 
the journalistic urge to first* 
personalize about the first 
time you ever met him, nil 
that has let up a little by now. 

• But he remains the media 
hero of the moment because 
he stole the Pentagon Papers, 
and he will have to do until 
another one comes along. 

That is true because the real thing is such a 
.rarity in this world, and particularly in our 
' country — here and now. It is an age oi rela¬ 
tive pigmies: Of course, because there are no 
great men among us does not mean we cease 

• hunger for them. The shortage creates a 
-hair trigger willingness to cheer anybody, and ' 
->bat. is what accounts for the temporary prom¬ 
inence of some of the citizens who have deco¬ 
rated magazine covers in our recent past. 

:* • • * 

T-IME Magazine started its official designa¬ 
tion of The Man of the Year back in 1027. and 
that was a good year for it. The first nominee 
was Charles Lindbergh. In.the. following three 
decades it chose from others like Gandhi, 
-Roosevelt, Hitler, Stdin, Churchill, Eisenhow¬ 
er and De Gaulle. Rut this is what the deci¬ 
sions have been in the most recent decade: 
John F. Kennedy, Pope John XXIlf, Martin 
Luther King, Lvndon B. Johnson (twice), Wil- 
. liam C. Westmoreland, collective American 
youth, three representative astronauts, the 
mid-Am erica ns and Willy Brandt. 

Three o l those are dead, two are banished to 
historical Umbo for now by the closeness of 
the Vietnamese war they managed, and three 
others arc comments on the short supply cf 
heroes by the editors of the magazine, who 
.selected collective honorees because there 
were no Individuals of ample stature. 

• * And if that list seems unimpressive beside 
. the towering figures of the years before, what 

are they going to do for a Man of the Year 
1971? . • 


The single grrv.es: outpouring of American 
erdimG.c.sm V> fer this year was In dubious 
behalf of a in:.:*. \v- :>.*e distinction was his part 
in the slaying of a hundred or more unarmed 
civilians. For a f..v weeks, you would have 
been justified in assuming that Lt. William 
Galley had a great future in politics once his 
sentence was served or commuted. Put wnere 
is he now? In the l ack yard’of his POO, mak¬ 
ing model pbr.es ; nd playing with his puppy. 
The TV cameras aie long gone. 

The only perse.-' to strike the same sort of 
response among the same Americans in those 
months has been fwro T. Agr.cw, and even his 
rhetoric became a bore after o. w;me. He Is 
now off meeting minds with kings and emper¬ 
ors in democracies like Saudi Amnia, where 
ho reports finding substantial agreement with 
• his views about tl c* dangers of a free press. 

o o o **. 

I HE nendulmr. cf pop-.’.’ar, or at least media, 
attention swings from political right to left, 
but at either r-r.d i: points to romeonc outside 
the Establishnur.t that was personified by the 
Roosevelts. Churchills, and Eisenhowers of the 
PGaJicy and Aynew and, on (he cither 
flank, instant he.ec.s‘like John Kerry and Ells- 
berg. 

. Mr. Kerry came to town (o’ speak for the 
Veterans Against the Vietnamese War, and be¬ 
cause he spoke ir. finishing school accents and 
washed his long hair and did not scream and 
shout, he was giommed onto by the cameras 
and his (or his ghost's) every word graven 
onto videotape. Where is he row? Back in Bos¬ 
ton laying further groundwork to run for Con¬ 
gress. * 

His replacement is Mr. EUsberg, the former 
Marine lieutenant who did a convert's back- 
flip. He says ho decided to play God with too 
secrets'availerle to him because of his individ¬ 
ual opinion that elected public officials were 
making illegal decisions, on the assumption 
the electorate wm.:’d never know. .Now that he 
has bc-en cheeicd, he like Cal Icy will fade to 
the status of a man awaiting trial* and tha 
search for a hero will turn elsewhere. 


j 
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“SAiNTS," said George 
Orwell, “must bp presumed 
guilty until proved inno¬ 
cent.” jriis point was that out 
of every JGO purported mes- 
siahs, at least. 99* will turn 
out to be cither hooks or 
busiloTu 

Of course, the minute one 
tays this he is accused of cy¬ 
nicism, of refusing to make 
a commitment, or of simply 
failing to understand the 
higher forms of idealism. 
Perhaps.there is some truth 
in this accusation; perhaps 
some of us arc just not fa¬ 
vored with revelations from 
'on .high. 

All this may seem like 
pretty abstract stuff, but the 
fact is that the United 
States at the moment is suf¬ 
fering from a suriert of self- 
cancnizcd saints. The latest 
.entry is Daniel Ells berg, 
whose dedication to some 
higher laC-. led'him to leak 
(or flood) the Pentagon pap¬ 
ers. His essential claim is 
‘that the United States must 
be saved from itself a.nci he 
has nominated himself for 
the job. (By definition, mes- 
siahs are not elected.) Let 
me make it clear that I am 
not questioning his sincer¬ 
ity, but frankly 1 have grave 
doubts about his qualifica¬ 
tions. 

My first encounter with 
Ellsl»?rg was in Saigon in 
the spring of 1PG3. There 
had been a big fight within 
the administration on 
whether the United States 
should encourage the devel¬ 
opment ^of representative 
government in Vielram. 
Some argued that establish¬ 
ing constitutional govern¬ 
ment would he do stabilizing 
. in the middle of a war: Cith¬ 
ers felt it would be a move 
towards stability. President 
Johnson decided in Febru¬ 
ary that it was essential ami 
I was sent to Saigon fas a 
“consultant on public ;rl- 
runjstr ' p. v \ •' ’ ■* r a 

indepfiidvnl if me 

situation. 


Shortly after I arrived. I 
was invited by General Ed¬ 
ward Lonsdale to visit with 
his “team” at Hit Congly. 
Ellsberg was among those 
present. Without getting in¬ 
to the details, they had a 
thcoiy of couater-msur- 
gency that involved training 
57-man Vietnamese teams to 
go out into the countryside. 
These Political Action 
Teams (PAT) werosupposed 
to provide the South Viet-, 
namese peasants with the 
same sort of Political dedica¬ 
tion that the Communists 
provided in the North. This 
assembly line approach .to 
litical warfare struck me as 
absurd, but what impressed 
me most was the rcvivalktic 
mood of the gathering. 
When I asked politely what 
precisely the PAT were sup¬ 
posed to believe in, what 
would be their ideological 
motivation, a curious hush 
fell over the room. It was 
rather as though a cardinal 
had questioned the exist¬ 
ence of God. And I was writ¬ 
ten off as simply incapable 
of comprehending the 
higher verities. 

I FORGOT about Ellsbcrg 
until he turned up at the 
White House in late Febru¬ 
ary or early March, 1903. 
He was peddling a memo all 
over town to the effect that 
the Tel offensive proved the 
war was lost, and brought a 
copy for one of my col¬ 
leagues. The later gave it 
to me to read and then in¬ 
vited me in with Ellsbcrg to 
discuss it. I thought Ellsberg 
was dead wrong in his analy¬ 
sis (which, I’m told, misled 
John Kenneth Galbraith in¬ 
to predicting at the time that 
the Siagon government 
would collapse in two 
weeks), but again what 
struck, meuaost vividly was 
his fervor. And his total re¬ 
fusal to argue the question 
on the merit?:—Ins fervor. 
And his total refusal to 
arc no the quo:.! inn c\\ the 
merits---again 1 \ ;s c\k*d 
)!.*• p - r.' F.m 

< \!i. Only iuv.v the faith 

had changed! 


The Tot offensive, in my 
judgment, had been a bril¬ 
liantly executed political 
warfare operation, rather 
than an cfiorl to take ove*- 
thc South militarily. It was 
designed in short, to influ¬ 
ence American opinion; in 
General Giap’s view, 40 in 
50,000 dead was a small 
price to pay for undermin¬ 
ing the American commit¬ 
ment. (Xcle that he sent his 
South Vietnamese — the 
Main Force VC — out on 
this suicide mission and 
kept his Hanoi divisions in 
reserve.) Ellsberg’s reaction 
was precisely what Giap had 
•in mind. 

1 his is not to question Elis- 
berg's iovalty tu the United 
Stales, but to suggest that 
his judgment was bad, and, 
more important, that what¬ 
ever bad judgment he had 
was invariably disguised as 
a message from God. 

& UHI. K:ne Features Syndicate. Inc. 
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Leaker, Leakee 

The historic U.S. Supremo Court rul¬ 
ing in the case of the Pentagon papers 
bloodied Attorney General Join. Nute..cU 
-the man who mounted the ln-ialr u et- 
fort to keep the top-secret \ ietnam his¬ 
tory out of the papers—but did not bow 
him. The decision was only a day old 
when the A.G. vowed he would prose¬ 
cute anyone who broke any keaeral laus 
in surfacing the secret archive. One 
grand jury, in Los Angeles, had by then 
already indicted Daniel Eihsbcrg, the 
sometime Pentagon analyst who Inst 
leaked the papers to the press. And last 
week a second, in Boston, was consiclei- 
inp whether to hand up charges against 
another prospective dclcndant: reporter 
Neil Sheehan of The New "Wm: l imes. 

Going after the newsman who broke 
the story had a locking-thc-barn-door 
look since the secrets were already out, 
but there wasn’t much else lent for the 
government to do as a deterrent to fu % 

‘ ture leakers and lcakces. During ^ r SJ}' 
menls before the High Couit, Mitchells 
own solicitor general. Erwin Griswold, 
mentioned the most obvious dil.icultv in 
- prosecuting the newspapers themsehes 
" —the question of whether any jury 
would convict . .. for the publication of 
materials which this Court has said cou.d 
be published.” But several of the Justices 
seemed in their opinions to invite ciimi- 
nal proceedings, and the Justice Depart¬ 
ment began sorting various possibilities 
among them laws against espionage and 
unlawfully receiving property “of vame 
to the U.S ” Mitchell said nothing had 
been decided (We don t go oil haif- 
•' cocked around here”), but subordinates* 
•* confirmed that the grand jury inquiries 
were indeed in progress—and referred 
to rcpoiter Sheehan as “a pospcctivc 

defendant.” . 

EHsbcrg, meanwhile, fought his in¬ 
dictment with the charge that it was 
based on illegal wiretapping. And, on 


Dick Cavclt’s ABC-TV talk show, he con¬ 
tinued arguing the public case for the 
defense. He laid deeded to go pub be. 
he disclosed, while lying in hod one day 
reading a newspaper account ot how U.o 
Army was dropping cn.uges against 
cigl'.t Green Berets accused oNnumcving 
a 'Vietnamese double agent. “And 1 re¬ 
member very well King there, Ellsberg 
told Cavclt, "and thinking this is a system 
that I have spent fifteen years serving . .. 
a system that from top to bottom has 
come to act reflexivcly, automatically, to 
conceal murder for political convenience 
by lying ... And I decided to stop lying 
that daw So it was soon after that, very 
soon, that I decided to reveal this 
information.” 
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What the Rap Might Be 

The -shreat has been mentioned nil 
along. but Inst week Government at¬ 
torneys began the first broad in vest i- 
• gatioa t-slo what criminal charges may 
result from the publication of the Pen¬ 
tagon papers. A federal grand iu» v in 
llostco 5-laifed hearing evidence on how 
the decanients had been reproduced and 
distributed, giving specific attfcnrion to 
the roles of the New York Timex, the 
Washington Post nr.d the Poston Globe. 
TimcsJV**xi Neil Snechnn. who first ob¬ 
tained lhe papers, and his wife, were 
also mentioned. But neither they nor 
any other newspaper employees had 
been sirbpoenneri by week’s end, nor 
had the grand jury filed any charges. 

Indeed, for ah the activity, it seemed 
clear that the Government was still un¬ 
sure of just how various laws apply 
—largely because no -egislation appears 
to have anticipated the unique circum¬ 
stances. Most problematic is what crim¬ 
inal activity, if any, can be ascribed to the 
newspapers involved. "Anyone on the 
Times , the Post or the Glebe is potential¬ 
ly liable to a charge of receiving stolen 
Government property,’* says a Govern¬ 
ment official. The penalty woukl.bc ten 
years 2 nd $1,000 Hnc. (T he newspapers 
lhemsch‘cs would be liable only lor the 
fine.) For the Times and Sheehan there 
is also the possible additional charge of 
taking stolen property across state bor¬ 
ders since Sheehan is thought to have 
brought tlic Time s's copies from Boston 
to New York; the penalty there could be 
ten years and $10,000 on each count. 

Xerex Technicality, But legal scholars 
point out a serious hitch in any stolen 
properly prosecution. The newspapers 
received duplicating machine copies 
rather thzn the actual Government prop¬ 
erty. While few doubt that stolen-piop- 
erty legislation could be drafted to in¬ 
clude sr.ch copies, the fact that they 
arc not now mentioned is likely to make 
prosecution difficult. 

Charging the newspapers with crim¬ 
inal offenses under the Espionage Act 
holds more promise of success. I 11 fact, 
during the Government’s unavailing ef¬ 
fort to block publication, at least four 
Supreme Court Justices indicated that 
they might very v/dl uphold a sub¬ 
sequent espionage conviction. The act. 
among other specifications, bans “un¬ 
authorized possession of* information re¬ 
lating io» the national defense'’ and fail¬ 
ing to give it up to the proper author¬ 
ities; sv-ch information is obviously just 
r.s prevent in a Xerox cop\ as in the orig¬ 
inal. Ir> addition, the act outlaws com- 
inumcstrrig- such information to othms. 
which could he taken to include the 

nu of guVk*.*{p..*n.»;iv i; .*•• ,in 
z taa .li.. an *.f U ;- ye:*is and :,ibV‘ ,; h 

TkvCrJi none of the papers has he- 
f.nn jvr-.-paring a Vase, they are certain 
t»' hoNrrr whatever other lines of dc- 

• f 1 —; • r «• •< lv -t«l \iixiili* 


of the First Amcndiumt’s free press 
guarantee. Aware of tffiu extra pro¬ 
tection. the Justice Dep.utmcnl is far 
irom decided on whed, r to proceed 
against the newspapers. \\t th.is stage.'* 
said -Attorney General John Milcheil 
last week, “it's a little silly to speculate 
that they will be indicted.” 

Ellsberg's ln!cnt. "1 he current Boston 
grand jury is considerably more likely 
to indict some of those who aided Dan¬ 
iel klisherg. Or it may only gather more 
evidence for Elisberg's pror.ecution. Last 
week, in a separate action, a. Boston fed¬ 
eral magistrate delayed ruling on wheth¬ 
er Ellsbcrg could be removed to Cal¬ 
ifornia, where he worked fur the Rand 
Corp. and where lie has already been 
charged with taking and having • un¬ 
authorized possession of copies of the 
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DANIEL EllSFCRG 

The Government is still unsure. 

Pentagon papers under the ztoJen prop¬ 
erty statute and the Espionage Act. Since 
even further charges may he brought, 
Ellsberg’s lawyers arc trying to prepare 
for every eventuality. A variety of at¬ 
tacks on the Government case arc nl-' 
ready taking shape. 

One such attack centers on the men¬ 
tion throughout the Espionage Act of 
the need to prove intent to cause "inju¬ 
ry” to the U.S. or give an “advantage” to 
a foreign nation. The defense plans to ar¬ 
gue that Ellsberg’s intent was certainly 
not to damage tfie U.S. As for theft, the 
defense will point on: t!.*i« due originals 
were returned and !k... . : *»id>erg retained 
only conics —-a pi a *t »«:•.: followed he 
many e*. : vr format 1 * I; \ i ,i., aid in the 
prep.u..non of mciUfiTs or to rrve a 
personal record of their years in office. 
Broader arguments are likely to Kc that 
the papers \ve»c imprujvilv held in a top- 

. i ... .... 1 u...» ii m■(.^. c 


not currently related to the national 
defense but were instead historical 
documents. 

IJnmadc-Up Minds. Such an array 
of defense possibilities appears to have 
been unexpected even by Ellsbcrg. “Un¬ 
til recently I took it for granted that I 
would go to prison.” he says. “Somewhat 
to my surprise it turns out it’s not at 
all clear that I have violated the law.” 
Though the Government side has a dif¬ 
fering. view, it too seems less sure about 
who has committed what. “Nobody’s 
made up his mind yet about who lias vi¬ 
olated the law,” said a Government of¬ 
ficial last week. Added John Mitchell, 
smiling slightly: “1 think we'll' want to 
sort this one out very carefully.” 
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MOSCOW 


AND 


j <i'’ry 


TRAVELS 


The Kremlin's top man, Communist Parly Secre¬ 
tary Leonid Pre/hnev, has summoned his oppo¬ 
site numbers in East Europe to a private meeting 
at his Black Sea summer home to discuss Mr. Nix¬ 
on’s Pelting visit. The Russians, incidentally, say 
they got word of Henry Kissinger’s lmsh-hush trip 
while he was still in China, and Washington ob¬ 
servers think it came from Rumania’s President 
Nicolae Ceauscseu, who helped arrange the 
meeting with Chou En-lai. 

DANIEL E LLS HERG’S VIETNAM B OOKS 


Daniel Ellsberg, the man with the Pentagon pa¬ 
pers, is writing a 10,000-word introduction for a 
Dell paperback of bis own writings on Vietnam. 
The book will include, bis Senate testimony on 
the war. Ellsberg will give his five-figure ad¬ 
vance and all royalties to the American Friends 
Service Committee for their worlc with war- 
wounded Indochinese children. MI T has extend¬ 
ed his contract to complete “The Decision-Mak¬ 
ing Process in the Vietnam War, which it hired 
him to write last year. 



PLOY IN PANAMA 

Panama’s strongman, Gen. Omar Torrijos, is hint- 
i: -- bwudlv that he lias an nee to play in dickcr- 
i:. ..with Washington over the Panama Canal 
Zone. If lie doesn’t get full control of the 10-mile-, 
wide zone, Torrijos says, lie will recognize the 
Castro government. lie apparently. thinks the 
thought of Ca tro representatives in so sensitise 
an area will prompt the U.S. to give Torrijos a 
deal that will make him a national hero. 


' THE CHINESE TRIP’S BACKLASH 

Republican Party fund raisers find it hard to join 
the cheers for President Nixon’s plans for China. 
.The reason is that some of their biggest contribu¬ 
tors have told Senate and House OOP campaign 
managers the'* are closing their checkbooks over 
“the sellout of Owing Kai-shek. 

A BA R GAIN IS A BARGAIN 

Chile may have a Marxist government, but jts air 
force is willing to ignore the party line for a bar¬ 
gain. Russia offered to sell Chile SC-7 jet fighter- 
bombers and MIG-21 fighters. The Chileans 
liked the bombers but rejected the MlGs, pre¬ 
ferring cheaper, U.S.-made Northrop k-5s. 
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Top Secret history of elect- L 
sjon-in.iknig In the Victnrnn ( 
vvnr. Dr. Daniel Jills berg, a ' 
veteran of Vietnam and Pentagon combat, is 
lean, intense, athletic, attractivcsto women 
nncl brilliant. Why end this 40 -year-old'b.Iar- 
•var d-Cam hr k]gc-MIT intellectual, enthusias¬ 
tic Marine Corps officer, Rand Corp. analyst 
and Defense Department planner expose these 


r 


c! assifed docurncnts 
to the world? Since 

1 1 • ■* „ ] * • li* 

lie die., their pUi'-jiea- 


•/ / 


Si don has become the most sen- 
h saticual story of t.he year. The 
-di—J S.\S-~-s Nixon Administration tried to 
halt publication, starting a battle in which 
the Supreme Court refused to stop the nation’s 
press from making the papers public. In this 
scl f-revcalin <7 in ter view with Logic’s Fore; an. 

O . . O 

Editor J. Robert Meskin, Dr. Ellsbergexplains 
. why he risked prison, to try to end the war. 


M 7 hen yon tans:! \ourself in, yon said yon had wade the 
Pentagon papers pzthtic as a responsible An: erica a cilir.cn. 
JZ rally, the essence*;! qncstion we war.! to t.tlk abort is: 
li/jjdt is the mors! responsibility of the either who thinks 
he sets his govern a:: at doing evil? 

1 v/us In r l dual position. Like every American, I 
had z feeling of obligation to the Constitution an;! 
»o u:y fellow citizens. A: the same time, I was a re- 
icarcher through most or ihis period, doing consult¬ 
ing for rhe Government, and someone whose reflexes 
in terms of loyalty .had Seer, set by 12 to 15 years of 
service :o the Executive Branch-—15 •,ears would 
include the three years with the Marine Corps. * 

1 question the identification of the state or the 
Government with the Executive Brandi or with the 
PlcSi’Jcnt. AM the members of the Executive Branch 
xue lire creatures of one elected representative of the 
people, the President. When you look at the entire 
Executive Branch, you confront this enormous 
structure of somewhat conflicting institutions in 
which, only one man has been elected by the peo- 
p‘c. The effects of tin's arc very great. 

In the early sixties, before I ever got on the 
subject of Vietnam, I was granted interagency access 
ru a very high level ro study the decision-making 
process in crises like the Cuban missile crisis, Suez, 
Sky boh, U-2 and so forth. In fact, the arrangements 
for t!>jt study were set up by Wale Rostov/, who was 
then head of the Policy Planning Council of the 
State Department. 

] was at Rami and was brought to Washington 
ss the sole researcher for what was to be a year's 
study. That study exposed ro me the importance of 
the President i:i every one of these crises, the pecu¬ 
liar, very powerful influence of the President’s per¬ 
sonal judgment: and persona! preconceptions. 

This conflicts with, another view of the decision 
proccsjsr* Government,which says that the President; 
although he may look powerful, is given surprisingly 
hide leeway by tin* bureaucratic agencies unde; him, 
in which to inf!*.cnee policy, that he has to f.ghc for 
minerce, to connive, to maneuver, in order to hmv 
any impact v hmrver. 


IPs a position that's very plausible from within 
the system. The burcruciac gets a sense that presi¬ 
dential policy reflects the success of one or another 
agency in tyin^ his hands. Me docsn t have a sense of 
presidential initiative and power. 

The most startling thing to me was to discover 
how critical the President's roic had been, that if his 
hands were tied at ail, it was because he chose to 
cooperate in having hs$ position forceu oy one pres¬ 
sure o: another. 

. V/as this the experience of just one President , say, Kennedy? 

Oh, no. This related very much to Eisenhower 
and' others. Remember the clear-cut lies by the 
Executive relating to the shooting down of the U-2 
Eight over Russia in I960? Remember that first they 
described the plane as having been a weather p»a.nc 
off course. Th.cn Khrushchev revealed that they not 
only had parts of the plane but they had the pilot 
alive. After which the President himself look respon¬ 
sibility f- the U-2 plane and admitted that it had 
been a spy reconnaissance flight, lie was very much 
criticized for having admitted this, which demolished 
the summit conference scheduled right afterward. 

Most Americans assumed that Eisenhower had 
not known of the flight, certainly in detail. I thmk 
most people believed this on two grounds: that 
there’s a lot that goes on that no President knows 
about jn detail and that luscnr.owcT Knew even less 
•than most Presidents because he was always on rlie 
golf course. 

In the course of doing this-study, I looked into 
the U-2 crisis quite closely and finally went to tlie 
man who was in charge of the lJ-2 program from 
beginning to end, who h.u! left the CIA at that point, 
fie said that President Eisenhower went over the 
flight plan of every U-2 flight over Russia in the 
greatest detail, which usually occupied no less than 
four or five hours. I !c said that for every flight of the 
U-2 over Russia, he brought the detailed fliglir plans 
with the full schedule t<> the' While 1 loiua f. *■: !vd- 
der.t Hiser.howcard in no case v!n! Eisenhower f.»t! 
to make some mob Famous ..a . dial: plan. 

} IcM*id the > iP;e.;ideu: Eisc..h* 

asked forced him 0 to justify every reconnaissance 
objective assigned to the flight am! to weigh it 
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Is I fits print rt'L'f/:? to Vic ft: if;*:? 

Oii, very inedi 5a In r!>c 0 .? te.se, :nos: A.^ryU 
cans would have assumed that th * Cjj?c* r Jt*o. r i l '\k;cn 
v.as jus: one in u number of %!::s, was strrdv hein- 
run ac a fairly .ow* level of tl:e CJA. i J rc 5 iim. h!” -be 

President djdn’r !:::ow rnneh ahou: it. Ohvj-.ni.siv 

the' mori.I won 1 J oc* [ r-:tc lo\v-*evei I'urcur.ci.'Mc de¬ 
cisions Could have major dipluinitfc rc;>craiss?o:;s. 

N(*::cc ih;it it's very like the :i5su:up;io!j :»N ol . t 
a!! our decisions in Vietnam; This series of decisions' 
iiVilewithour mudi pre>idc:iti.*!a::ent»on criiivolve- 
runt over the years, added up to ha vim; tjkkc ? 
major impact. The knowleclr.c that I gor'from the 
Pentagon papers simply co~Mx)ia:cd"\v!i:u ] had 
i^irned years earlier, thar/io fa.a, crucial decisions 
depended on a far greater presidential involvement. 
And something else that I a iso canic r c* 


war and peace, to vote 0:1 th.r, issue 01 
I think* irsni's :< .rctcaole. 

. • The poll* rtw. 1 I that most pcvole ihlxk v- 
s.’iOi.U: get out ofVietnam r.m! it w..s‘a mistake to 
have go::m 1 share that view. Obviously, the 
•'mmmn.ir.uior, docs not, r.n.I many of the former 
O.noae, v,::o were my colleagues do not. Its not all 
coat hard to explain. The people jor.st face the hsv.es 
in terms of their own sons and of the impact of-the 
r o.i uic.r ii.’es, considerations that the man in 
the A,! j« is i i si i at ion—wh or. e life is much improved 
oy the ccmrhricn of war, w!)ic!i swells the lixcctitivc 
and Executive salaries—Jo.ean’t have to face 
l 

1 .o;r <H:I y-,n cor.\~ out of !.’>:} l:tr:,uri\t!i: paint of view 
Imran!yt.ar Intent one? }}'</< ft rel'nted to your g’,hn to 
yictn.nn? . ‘ *' * 

\Vc inighr go into the question of why I went 
to Vietnam. I went to Vietnam in i965 in large part' 
Localise 1 felt that I had hcen involved in the policy 
discussions and the planning that had led to the 
sending of American soldiers am! draftees over to 
fight a war in Asia and that I should be over there 
with r.'icm and no longer viewing the war from 
Wash in rron. 


s:.i:n!: because the Ihesidcnc is a politician up f.h; 
reelect ion, ft man who' expects to haVe his reputa-ion- 
recorded in histoty hooks, and a leader of a [ any, a 
mar, who is concerned with getting a lerislaj/vc 
program tlmnigii Congress, alf chese politic.tl con¬ 
siderations lie.tr on presidential decisions in a we.y 
nnhkc die decision making of any other bureaucrat. 
JO take the U-2 example,'liisenhov.cr’s decision io 
announce tlic truth, rather than teil.a lie, was uu- 
•-ouhtcdly influenced by domestic nolitica! con- 
Ht-cnitions. In the opinion ut his policial adders, 
u deny he knew of the flight could he cam.-minc ; n 
l: ' elections and sustain the belief th.i:Xisen- 
loxxc; had been a know-notliirig President 
..., Tl ; c basic problem is ve have a system.'thcn, 
•t.i a lot of people who don't knov/ v.ha* •- .. 5S 

■* l ’ c ^ccuntaMe to the public The Congress » the 
-•einy,gust as cite press is the enemy.‘And"the publ-'c 
b y *'iemi>ers of tl.e Executive in general as the 
fC | '’ t ^ cast * "Cachetotis*. tgnor.mr, irrational, not 
•’ -<■ ' cs r«!w ! . cither ir.di-.idm.ily or in the mass. 

* • 

- ' !'■ •< t of the t!:te, the /wror. oi . ry, p.v L ;; c 
• \v‘ tfjis nay to < wr.v ('gov. Aral t/’ Jrc 

' in*™**** 0r 1,1 )’ v/ fd t'a-Ar ay now? 

- o; at .it!. J\,r t :-:a;;ijde, to come rigiit up to the 

' ! C v,tv ' - sectn to me r.-.uriate in 

• -tarmirg :!.<• v ,-. , : a--.. ' 

. i : i,-r.-■ U... ; gl,. 

: I *- c i'i cal.. :g thion.,;. p.'M c-. - 

' 'rt'ug.i elections—especially noi.b • 

• w it mi!! ;s not evident time th< f 

cares enough about foreign pci • ^ 


You it persona! responsibility to purlin pate? Un't tha’ 
mms,un compared v ,any Americans reaction to a 
shoot mg Siitfiitiot:? • 

Ic'wa.s a familiar one for me. Back in I9$n w)mn 
me Korean War started. I was as imtTmd.tar- k 
anybody else in college. Jn 1?5-1, I em’isted in\f,i 
Marine Corps. A friend enlisted in the Air Force, 
and I -rememoer that-we often discussed how come 
we were the only people in the service a: that point 
and our other friends didn't seem called upon to do. 
this. But J don't know; there was some degree of 
difference there., . • • 

It was the same way when I went to Rand I 
spent the summerof _*5S at Rand .in part, because 
rhc-y were interested in my particular academic in¬ 
terest;' which was "ciecision-makinr unclcr uncer 
•tainry,” and I found them al! hard a? work on kh.-r* 
came to seem to me the most urgent problem facm- 
mankind. That was the missile .gap. and the possb 
biliry that we woyld /incrburscTves vulnerable to a 
strike by 'Co or ’(j!. I remember that a tutor of mine 
assumed that I had sold out to Rand for the salary] 
and, I told him very honestly that 1 would have 
worked for Rain! for nothing. I: seemed the most 
important problem in the work!. 

j-nr.icr, I had been elected to the Society of 
J chows ar Harvard, which was r.he most presebuous 
~c..'..e.,i!c fel.o.vs.up. three years fer research, essen¬ 
tially a: the pay of an assistant professor. That was to 
begin tnc month I was to get cut of the Mar.inc 
Corps, in June ofWell, I had a rifle company at 
tnc tunc. I xyas, I clunk, the only first lieutenant in 
the Second Marine Division at that moment to have 
a rifle company. In my own battalion there Were 
captains and majors who were fighting to get my 
company a way fiom me. But, in fact, ir was an oar- 
Si mdi.-g company, and 1 was allowed to kce*> i* Bn t 
I bat! 


g:xc :• up just r..it-;;- J was r. 
* A,, e:i j .’..’x due g t , 
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o. r t:ci.'l rank in Inc Govern men c beiwccn major nr.vl 
_Iicuten:?nr ccikt.iI. 

* ^ Then (Maj. Gen. Edward G.) T ansdalc was /;o 
* n g; 1 resperreJ Ltn^iai • from v.-JirV’i ha,! rc.u! of his 
Wiicings, ins point of view, his background, 
volunrcercd 

tcer lii. 

of r.uc he !:ktd to have on his team. 

ft: too!; me on basical!/ ns r.n apprentice of his 
trade, which was cour.tcr-insi:n;ericy. I chose to 
educate myself on pacification, to learn the realities 
of what the war was like in the country side. ’ 
The effect of that was that I was probably the 
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u> r;o with h:;n. I was tl.e only volisn- 
oded up taking. I 5ec.rj.-J 


So I 

>!l! 

o be the kind 


only civilian who h. 


served at a hi"h staff 

O 


level 


was scheduled to po to rr.c /vfcvHtcrraiiean at the 

time of the Stic:: Canal take-over; it would be the / - . .— •** .* .n..u 

duty battalion or; the spot in the war /one. So I v, ^° v,4t * i: ‘ ca exposed to the realities of the war in 
spent a day think in/; about whrj I would feel like Viernam c * 0:,c up. 
to be back nt Harv.-rd and read in the papers about 

my battalion in combat. I couldn’t stand that thought, ;r,/i y^ vr reaction to those realities? 

•so I sent a tchmraiv! to the commandant of the "ihat the programs we were pursuing had no 

Marine Corps asking to cxce nd fo r a ye..,q l could c ^ niicc °f succeeding. They were not in any way 
accompany the battalion. . proceeding as people thought they were back ia 

l guess the firs: time I ever saw top-secret in- ^hasaington. Of course, that in itself didn’t speak to 
formation was when we were in the Mediterranean, ^ 1C ^ucsrioa.of whether the war was a just one, or 
and they broke oat rhe top-secret war plans so that w ‘ lc ^* cr ^‘ c a,<Tl5 v/c were pursuing were right for 
we could make landing plans. \\"c didn’t know us ro P Uf5l:c - • 

which side we would be fighting at chat point. In ^ wnnlcr of thing* I rend portray yon in that period as 
fact, I sort of assumed it would be Israel, since carrying a submachine gin: and wanting to lead a co/n- 
Israel seemed to hr.v.e initiated the war. peniy. Were yon very gung-ho? 

- * •. Yp<; pn.l n A I %•• r k.^ ^ _ ___ . T t 


Y cs ?n ^ no - ! was, but not more so than a lor 
How JiJyvt fee!that? of other Americans, civilians anc! military. More 

Well, I felt that the Israelis would probably some and less than others. Some of the impres- * 
wipe us out, where?.' against the Krv \'>, : .s v:«.vouIil s:ons °f me are very clistorrce!. 

Back ro this feeling of responsibility that has 
influenced a lot 6f my life. In the pacification pro¬ 
gram, I was evaluating and criticizing and ultimately 
advising our policy and tints indirectly advising our 
advisers with the Vietnamese. A lot of this advice 


• - ^ k J ^ ^ 

give a much Luac; account of ourselves. A:'that 
morn cue it wasn't the bast-trained battalion I had 
ever seen. However, i felt that anv war was Hectc*r 
than none, and so 1 made a landing plan for Haifa 
while my colleague made a landing plan for Alex 


andria. 1 hose were days, in other words, in which I to with the risks that they should be pre- 
was mote than prepared to fight any enemy dcsig- P are< ^ to r!!n - And I was one of those, and not the 
natod by my commander in chief. That’s wherc’l on! >’ one ; v -’’io felt that you should not give advice 
was then, and that was '.he mood that pretty much 011 tj'-csrrons like that unless you were prepared to 
does pervade the Lxccucivc Branch. The commander £° out ) °'- :r way to share those risks to some ex- ' 

tent. And to find out what was going on in the field; ’ 
the higher-level reporting was extremely unreliable! 
So all that pushed me in the direction of drivinr the 


is tbc boss Ilc’il evil you which .side we're figlitir fr . 
Meanwhile, prepare your plans. 


‘ m me direction or drivinr the 

inhere did yon change fort that point of view? When roru,s to sec condjrions in hamlcrs and alono t Posc 
y™ u g; Vhtr, !!i; ? roads, which was generally regarded in those days' 

.when I did go ro Vietnam, my first thought was ?s a vcr 7» vcr y risky preposition, 
to go back into the Marines. So I called a gu;.U knew * ’ 

v-'lio was in charge of officer placemen: in the Marine D ’ n ’yru ever pi a firefight? 

Corps headquarter'.-—1 was v/orking i-.i the Pentagon . Y<? s. You see, one of the aspects of pacification ' 

2 : the time— and asked him what rank would I have ,s t!,c so-called clc.’fii’g operation, the first phase 


to go back as. He looked it up and said, major, the where troops go in and hunt guerrillas and* then 

' uild up local government. It v.vs never done very 

-1.1_ «* • J 


same ra.i.t as if 1 nad stayed in. I said I’il only go .r v .-.:s never c'o-«e very 

t>ac.< 1 . can go as a captain, because I know w’,at adequately,'"and that was one major reason why 

majors do, stall ofiicers sitting around, I don’t want pacification rarely moan: anything 

tii.it. I wan: to be a captain, where I’ll have at least ’ fn the- spring of’65, we began to p-..r battalions 

•i chance of getting a company to command. - 1 .. m ^ • 


The other thing I asked him was, can we con¬ 
ceal what 1 vc been doing here, because I don’t want 
u, * ,n U' pur rue writ:; 


1 


lii.' r , will b< 


5peec;irs for rlie common- 

v’ • f 


harder, bed use c!: v y 


into the Delta south of Saigon. Ambassador lodge 
was skeptical whether this was a desirable thing to do 
vmh American troops. In any ease, it was a judgment 
I wanted to lie aide to make in terms of the effects 
on the civil. , !i p'>jv. : !ation and whether it v.-.-s :>ood 

*k Or 1 1 ( ).. Sc ) I ( |}. | ' ’ Q f . rs o . (j r r>’ > ' • ,, 

° JIC iri 


c;»m j nuccT 



y i>'> of significant i;i :lyj iX!i t. And then I 

.\j. c v> wont on .1 numncr of j' k'.rine pai:c;!s :n I CJorprg 
thoc wire p.nrok; th.it combine both Vietnamese- 
and Arner;cans. 


Dhl r :t eh 


Well, l did. :t !:k of shooting, because in the 
Delta v/c were under a lot of fire, some chiys every 




lj ytl/cio a v.;'ct £2o / V;::orkc 
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halt hoy? or so. / carried a .weapon because the 
a.m* native was, rr yon didrAr carry a weapon, other 
people would have to cH:c car* of you. I was anxious 
not to attract attention to myself. 

# # •' * 

Yen u'cr: quotedassaying that seeing cirHians Idled r a y. 
to-free t:w the n.is<a: yc-u changedyr.ur attitude toward 

lie Mr. 

What lnppcnc:*.! was this: In this particular 
operation, we were under fire for much often Jays, 
a.nJ we did a let of firing. In fact, a couple of nines’ 
' vhc,, _h: as v/if!, . r! ’ c lead* squad going chrol:-!, a 
paddy, Vietcon..; rose from the paddy we had just 
walked through and fired'at the people behind U s! 
flia; kind of experience gives you a very intimate 


do G O O 


sense of die nature of 


urn conflict and a very strong 


impression or iiic opponent were fighrinq. 

Now we get into die moral question : What did 
I feel like, f r.dr^ru these people?‘Weil, I can testify 
when you’re hemp, fired at, you don’t worry at ail 


shout the moral m lemmas involve.! in firing hack. 
It was only after I pee away from that situation and 
even from the country that I rcaPy began to think 
harder snout rue ones non: After all, why were we 
there to ne fired at? I knew why I was there. !3u: why 
were r/y there? Why was our battalion there? The 
guerrillas we were fighting'were clearly firing ar 
torch’ners to get them.out of their own home yards. 

It \>.«s ext.c.r.c.y u.ird to justify what we were doin'? 
there. * ^ 

} cu simply hadn't as Led the question before? You hadn't 
faced is? 

No, it wasn't that I hadn't faced it. It was that 
I had accepted the official answer to it, namely that 
there was a civil war going on, that we had a right 
to intervene and pick one side or die other if our in¬ 
terests were involved, and our interests were in¬ 
volved. J nac if die wrong side should win t^rrs war, 
it would he worse for die Vietnamese people, worse 
for the United 5cates and fer world peace. It would 
mean victory for people who wished ir: i!I and wlio 
would behave more aggressively in o ! wr parts of 
tlie world, winch we would also h.iv. •» counter. 
All the arguments, all the comdcxiY :!».it Dean 


f- o. y. chcnirpo/i during the Detroit riot. Earlier, there 
was rise Aewaj.< n’oe. 

It wasn't hard to relate this to the inattention to 
domestic facto:s time the war was causing. So you 
l.nnici.lately oecame fat more aware of the domestic 
cos ., me war, and that forced you to look .harder 
at ,1,c . c ! l! ? t: ° n ^>- r v. he-hcr it was really essential for 

us to be mere. 

Saby mid- 67,1 had already reached the opinion 
tnat vesnouk! ge: out of the war. Then the next b;V 

•>'. n f" '/ C C: " V‘ 1 ’ f° r me. was contact with the 
Hi.,... i t n 5 u., t, occause that called into question 
die aims for wmch we were supposedly intervening 
over di, rc and imposing these costs both on. the 
Vietnamese ana on cur own pcoole. 

While working on the Pentagon study, it was 
astomsnmg, m going through files at the Penta-oh 
to rc.u. the nationa.i intelligence estimates from 1 930 
on. J reac. all those estimates, probably 40 of them 
covering a period of almost 20 years, and.it was 
.rtsipn shing to discover .that, with a fc->.v exceptions, 
tncy were very rcr.listic, very detailed and skeptical. 

.V 1 .' 1 die Pres to cut quite pood 

predictions of white co expect. ^ 

7 ha: posed n really^cnormous puzzle. How did 
a succession of Presidents bring themselves time 


Kush can point to, arc terribly fa 


ami 1 


me. 


Idrat made y)u ash :r/y, finally? 

Coming back to ibis country. I* 
cane back to a country’"where r.rv 
v-xre fymg over my !•< mcom.vn of 1 >• 
v d ;o <isi: n»v father, wfu lived * 

of IV.- 


kv«':i, an 


to <:it 


v.as not clear-jus: then that J could 


>f *67, I 


( it 

»u.*.e 


n.ter time to increase our involvement, or even to 
sustain ir, when they were being told by the national 
intc,l« S esK. estimates that wiiar Jicy were doing 
would be inadequate co achieve any kind of success 
and could lead only to getting out in the future or 
Coca.ating further? Why had Presidents apparently 
ignored tins information? 

1 lie simple answer of our interests in '.avoidIn ^ 
World War J11 or the total Communistic' take-over 
of Southeast Asia or. a great loss'of prestige didn’t 
sce..i to account for these decisions, because the 
estimates, and even the recommendations made by 
the bureaucracy, indicated s-iongly that we would 
not be a ole to achieve those interests by what v.e 
were doing. So J had to iook for other explanations 
ether Interests. 

J think that tew bureaucrats appreciate, unless 
they get to fairly high Icvels-and‘i was privileged 
to \to:.\ at the level of the assistant secretary, as a 
special assistant co John McNaughcon—die peculiar 

°‘ V !iUC 15ollSt ’ infuencetlur goes into policy, 
liie pre.Mdetiti.il role as a is not commiiux! to 

p.q.tr very inmh, ;..k 1 in paiticular, r!»c presidential 
mtr;-ir •:* .. vmescu; politics do*.*.; r.vi: get on pr.per 




no: re' n;fi. • y.cc h i 
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/ - V ' -v thn: Stm "domestic //o////< .<* * hi this way, 
. •»/ t*r~ jsU It** 1 ;:r: >f> %r, nt ? 

I mV.'i! a vaiiYiy of things, n!! wrapped up to- 
j;eiV-:. « ‘••n't nv-n only tlio problem of getting 
'•-tied i;: she m*\: president.;:! election, although 
:h .uY. r- ciTjtra! ;*sya t (o it. 

1 a i ♦ jama me* proidem of g»*r:m g an entire 
hy,Vh:i:n prop,rw thro-,-;!* Congress, nhe degree 
is> v/Iiuli toe Prcv.dent iuvs eeferciv. e and attention 
to ihe desues ran prejudices of particular leaders in 
Congress. Jta!s« >ne;*r:s h;s in vi es; in congressional 
ejections that will win him supper: in Congress, 
which wi!] help Mm not only in his presidential 
omjvign hut in Inis legislative program. And it 
cleans h:s relations with the press for a!! these pur¬ 
poses. And his r hihty to per appointments through, 
:*nJ it ameers the budger. Ainosc nothing of nil 
t-*is is ever mentioned in official writings. When 
pwp*c la]!; of rue Imitations of the Pentagon 
-papers, a mjj -r limitation. 

}yy The time yw ear invoked it: the Pentagon study, you 
fJt u t shntld yet cut :ft0n cis possible. Wes the study 
up To />ro: e thh\ as it has ben: charred, or ires this 
jet.ayear cznr f:iHer? ' 

Oh, no, no, no. This was my personal feeling. 
Whern they say most people in the s:udy felt chat 
h happens :c he true, bit: it ignores the fact 
thar n:o>i people hi the Pentagon felt time by this 
time. Mosi people m the Government who had any 
experience with Vietnam had by late ’6? come to fee! 
tiijtt the official optimism chat was coming out of the 
top, from Kus’:, horn West mo: viand, ;vas quite un¬ 
justified. .This was even before the Tec. offensive, 
2 nd mos: of the work on die study was done after 
the Te: offensive. 

sbitT i/v/J one furTamntphosis of Daniel llltsbcrg , /re/;// 
parTieip.-rSeng aula/tiastitally in the Vietnam war to 
v<p*ti;:g To get r:: ; // //),?;; ns possible. There was 

eiK-'d'er /v*7/7 u:orphases. from participating in the study to 
participation in its public disclosure. 

Right. The study immediately showed polk y 
emerging not simply as an interplay of bureaucrats 
am? agencies, Inr as a result deliberate choices by 
Presidents who had been told that they would prob¬ 
ably not succeed. . 

Remember, I did my work on thc*’6l volume 
of ihc study basically in N o vem b eTan'd Decern her 
1957. 'ijiat was only one example*;"!: cfichffshow me 
a pattern. It just st: up some puzzles. Why had 
Kennedy done this? It wasn't until early ’69, a year 
hur, lhat most of the study actually became ava.il- 
2nle. A: that time, to my know ledge, I was the only 
man at Rand—actually, in the country—who was on 
Government funds, spending full time dofnp re- 

, 1 . K * w* 

sc^rcii I?rawing lessons from our Vietnam experience. 

When J started on ihe study, I was still recover¬ 
ing from hepatitis that I hxd'c.iughun Vietnam, and 
they were very anxious to get me. I was only willing 
to do i: on condition that I would be able to profit 
from ii intellectu.dly by reading tlie whole study, 
i t.-.n v !s the p:bc 1 ashed for participating as a rc- 
?catcher. Sc; I was given the commituunr that I 


was no: given access. 1 was on!\ n p .. r<io . v ,| 
cess on the basts of tins pilot ngretmem.The peine 
uicn v..:-. that ! V.V.S thv only n^-rchcr in the coua- 
irywitlj authorized access to the entire stud*'. 

, , »«»«* of t!,ls 1 vv : ;*.s authorized by 

tlie Assistant Secretary of Defense to have personal 
access ro the entire study. After ail, I <!j;!»- t 5H .,i 

lhcsc ‘- , <' c ™icms «•'«! I Uidn't use them for my own , 
profit. 

The startling tiling that came out of diem was 
now the same sets of alternatives began to appear to 
each Picsn’t nt, am! ultimately die choice was neither 
to go jor dio.-.c and adopt military recommenda¬ 
tions, nor negotiate a settlement to get out. The de¬ 
cisions year after year were to continue the war, ai- 
.hough ai, predictions pointed to a continued stale¬ 
mate with this kind of approach and thus to praioim 
the v.-ar indefinitely. c 

T hat meant that no one President was responsi¬ 
ble in the sense that lie acted very differently from 
his counterparts in other Administrations. It came 
to seem no: like Kennedy’s war or Johnson’s war. It 
we.s a pattern of behavior that wen: far beyond anv 
one individual chat held that position. 

I rhinK now to a Luge*, extent it was an American 
Pies id ones war. It was a war no American Pres¬ 
ident hat:, Ie: s say, .the courage to turn down or 
to stay out of. Prom a military point of view, you 
could say he didn’t have the courage to go in.to 
win, but on the other hand, he was assured by in¬ 
telligence estimates—which checked on: prciry well, 4 
year by year rha: me Kinds of things proposed by 
me military would not win. 

The explanation seemed to me contained in : i, c 
very .earliest period—V; and TO—when w v d:J ecu 
involved. There one can see the motivation fj-.nre 
clearly. It was the motivation of the DemoewtiA 
President not to add the fall of hid 


ocbm.: :o tlie fall 
Oi China. I he very i.ict ;hciciccisioe.-m.iking looked 
similar year by year from then on, supported the 
conjecture that no American President, Republican 
or Democrat, wanted to be tlie President who lose 
the war c: who lost Saigon. 

Was this a heritage [run the McCarthy era in a \c*\';? 

Yes, that’s the way it was seen—as a feaTof 
McOirthyism. No question about it. • 

.When did yea get the feeling that the public ought {t 
what was in the Pentagon bothers? 

o / / ✓ 

Ihrt came late. I gee-the last of dicsc docu¬ 
ments, which covered the earliest period, in August, 
19f>9, as !:.:e as that. Ie was really reading chose at 
the last that impressed me with how much am Ameri¬ 
can war tins had been, with thc-fac: that from the 
earliest period we consciously were aware, especially 
in North Vietnam, that we were'imposing our own 
mcerer.ts on the desires of the majority of the Viet¬ 
namese* people who wanted peace and wild in fact 
wanted a government under IIo Chi Minh. 
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: he would f.gk.r any effort 
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to the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Comminec. Even eh.it was an enormous change 
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’liver these Joe 


for me—-to go outside the 


Executive Branch. It was 
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From then on, it 
sponsibikty with the Picsincr 
ro ret ns out of the svhr, would ha.vc to take almost 
rotal responsibility. 

Now we're getting very m;:ch into the question 

. * u-hrdr- 


still within the 
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cisio.n for which I ex pc 

rest of my life. 
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Bat you felt it tvas iwport.n:! otonyb? 


u . of responsibility. Omgress (including the w!;o.c r 

Government, on: isgg• ‘g. of c i ovcs ) recoiled from raking on themselves the 

ted to go to prison for- 1 fit ' - ... r — 


for 


whole.responsibility lor wiiat ini^i 
got out of Vietnam entirely. So we have a situation 
where the President is not willing to snare the re* 


ll.1l 


his time 
dilinrr to 


. j . - , . y , i sponsibilicy. The Congress is, I think, oy 

Yes, because, you see, the documents thcniscivci » ^ ^ .. wjth f hc Prcs ; t!cat hut unv 

c lesson in them, ir seemed to me Ju. Nixon fuM rcspcns :hi!ity. And so on both sides, the 

* in succession to be subjected. 1 

. A r | p • - war eccs on. 

l ° ur ° r * 1 think we could have gotten out two years ago 


if Nixon had been willing to share the risk. I thum 
Nixon's really a true believer in the cold-war premises 


had the 1 

was the fifcl: President 
ro the same pressures char had 

dents ro maintain involvement; that his assurances 
that he hud no intention of staying in Indochina 
were ho more to he believed than oilier Presidents 
assurances; that it was a Vietnamese war, and not 

ours, and that whatever his feelings were ns of '69 • • , to him'if he did. 

the more he get involved, the more sure ic was that ° 11 

he would stay involved. ' ... 
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% . m j ./ /_ v'e Congress didn't w&rk. 

It didn’t work because Congress did not hold 
hearings. Frankly, from then on I did try, I wont 
CO into details, but I did try a number of other 
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?>Lr.y T *e wc cr.uKl go back.to one thing. You 
-asked. v.rif. \ rr-idy o stand :hi$__prison sentence? 
Y.'Vi!, if you s : ’vt mixing v. itn people who are active 
agahisr ;he v.r.r, scon you begin to meet a lot of 
people v.!;o e re on tticir way ro prison for draft re¬ 
sistance o: who have been in prison. I found draft 
resistors very ron'jaeritior.:.. reasonable and not 
fanancs rs far .ps I could see. They just seemed to 
led rli.tr tiio. co*i!d not CoTahorate in the war, and 
\v:e prepared to go to prbop. 

Nov.*, I'said cc- myself, if J were willing, and it 
always seemed zhttt'J should have been willing, to 
risk my i:/c, my Jody, again and again in support of 
*kc vr,*c wrier; J believed i: was righr for us to he in 
toe war, Injw could } shrink ».*om bcinu willing to ro 

- . . V 

to prison to rcf.isz the war, when J ‘feel tl'.c war is 
r-gairm ih? .ntcrcsr of die country and that stopping 
u is our vim} Ir.;c:cst? 

And i u:s: didn’t have any answer to that. I 
J:dii ; venn logo to prison, hit:, on the.other hand, 

* vans confronted with the 5 iuiation where there 
seemed .1 very evident \yay to contribute to stopping 
:nc * v.or, a«v!, :or that matter, to contribute to the 
^ecngtltra.ao of our democratic processes, which 
Trad bec:« weakened by lying and Executive usurpa¬ 
tion in 1 h e lajt 10 years. 

Yf-v Zw«? /inv: railed a "Messianic crusader" with a 
martyr dr Jr \ rz"c:/tlawd’ .Do you fed you are any of 
•Jt.se? 

.No: *.u ell. ! don’t feel that way. I don’t really 
?-::nk 1 :mv way to people who know me. But 
/* °i>-v wire-, afterd!, don’t knew me, say, lie’s broken 
:: major rule, Why do these questions never get 
r: .sed :1c risks time i did run in combat? And 

-i'Y do they get raised about all these people who 
" *c in now? 

i he o r dy dificrencc I can see between them and 
inose* who volunteered or were drafted and were 
^noject ro die risk of combat is tliat the soldiers were 
serving the boss, the commander in chief, and those 
other* no chnllcmpne the Executive. God knows, 

- , , V* .) ’ 

4:5 die Executive who is sending them over there. 

A • J * p 

* * r ; r -‘ 1 1 die per-onn! risks in challenging a figure of 

'•-/ r>e*«'s b. i^reoived by mane Americans 


from high school in MS. and people who were relii- 
(fvciy radical a: dint time tended to identify with 
Russia or defend ir. And their defenses simply seemed, 
very weak. By the tune I graduated from college in 
’5?, J pretty well accepted die co!d*\var premises. 
It’s dear, as you ask me, iliac responsibility is a 
theme in my life. The idea of searching for die truth 
is also a theme that clearly shows up in many, many 
forms in my life. In ’6S and '69, J began reading 
some works by Gandhi and about Gandhi, and both 
themes, c>f course, arc very important in his life and 
his teachings: truthjinsl responsibility. 

They arc loth very Jewish thanes too, aren’t they? 

Could be. And they may be reflected in my 
training.-I didn’t have any forma! Jewish religious 
training; I don’t know much about Jewish history. 
There's a lot of Jewish unrcligious people around. 

Dj you have brothers and sisters? 

Yes, my brother is ten years older. He works for 
the New York Life Insurance Company. I have a 
half sister whom I almost never, see. And I had a 
younger sister who was killed in a car accident with 
my mother when I was 15. My father was driving. I 
broke my knee. I was in a cast for about a year. In" 
fact,’as a result of that, to get into the Marines, I 
had to have special medical permission.-My knee 
still doesn't bend all the way. In fact, that excused 
me from firing in a kneeling position in the Marine* 
Corps, which is the hardest position. I was only a 
sharpshooter with the riilc. But I fired expert with 
the .pistol with.both hands. -• 

<» * . \ 

With loth hands? ’ ’* • 

That was funny. The first time, I failed to 
qualify with the A 5, like most people. That irritated 
me so much tin: the next two years I fired successive¬ 
ly with the Iclt and right hand and fired expert with 
both. I shouldn’t cell this, but that was really sug¬ 
gested to by a line in The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty, where he’s having’a fantasy lie’s on trial for 
murder, and his defense lawyer points out to the 
judge that Mr. Mitty had his right hand in a sling 
and the victim was obviously shot by a right-handed 
person. And Mitty’s voice is heard in the court¬ 
room: ’’With any known make of gun I could have 
killed Gregory Fiezhurst at three hundred feet 
with my left hand.’’ 


When yon were married to the daughter of a Marin? 
Corps general, you were a gung-ho Marine, chid I gather 
from the press accounts that your present wife was a dove 
before yen were . Hare your wives been great inffienccs on 


■ think 


:eiu?r 


Actually not much. I think die fact that I was 
in the Marines ar that poinr of n*iy life was a coin¬ 
cidence. I do think my former wife enjoyed that life. 
But on ihc dove tiling, every girl I knew was a dove. 
Time’s the way it was. Women have been better on 
this point than men. 


' .' d[ Whet did p.v g.t tu urns: of re- 

* ec;fy yen f !t rnnry times? 

I fhu»*r /'ir -MKvrr I vos In 'f r/? 


‘continued 


/icmally, rry w 1 .and J, before we \ ’rice! 

v.e v.e Oil vr r; . :»• tbat ti:nc —split e .. she 
v/.:s v. -me i:i fr v.m in 71£. She was ..o r.p- 
p. - ’ I.y the: -u- :. riicre tii.it iltc v,y._$ U\v:-ys 

i'XvSw, f.’C r: h ,, w J could p:\vi kTniue in that war. 

* y i~> : ; flerr!), : :o dying to irnpiove the Situation, 
;.iu! to get mo;, ; ::m. ne and effective policies. A!! 
the tribe ism I wa 5 /; ning from her split us apart. I 
(bought she v/.»r. in.'asmahle to hold me accounta¬ 
ble }'.)t policies • wv~ opposing. Of couisc, no-' l 
thin!*: she was rip hr. ) was participating even when I 
t.v.s critical. And so we broke up then ip. 'CA r and I 
didn't sec her agar* until the fail of T9, after I had 
givcrfchc scuffto Me Senate conjmiftec. The change 
in me was unrelated to her. Shey/am’t with me dur¬ 
ing that time. Of course, we would not have gottebi 
close again ha J 1 nor changed in the years in between. 

Your first wife [are an affidavit against ye//. Was this 
via die tire ness? * ' 

I don’t know all the* reasons. No, it was mainly 
ft desire to keep the children out of it. The FBI ap¬ 
parently gave her to believe that the children would 
otherwise be brought into it. 

The Times said yen underwent analysis and that was the 
turning /feint of year life. . ^ 

As you can see, I vc had quite a few turning 
ponies. I did have amdysis, but only for a year and a 
half. I certainly \yas in no \vay regarded as having 
completed iojt was in rhc" w 6S.- # 69 period. So you 
know a lot was happening." I Lone.uly did' change 
di- nu g That per ] o'. t"in a’loC ©Pways.:; buric’s hard to 
say c>:r.nly“\v!j"tt was reTatctT.tcrthe analysis. I was 
zgainSi.thc war before I started analysis. In this re¬ 
spect’ iws not possible for me to say_that's’ wITyTclid 
do what I did. ; . 

What has been the reaction you vc received? Have yon had 
a lot of anti-Semitic /naif? 

Oh, yes. A lot of that. Well, I don’t know if I 
could say a lot. It’s been a Mt for me. J‘;n no: used o 
it. To get mail of this sort isn’t too pleasant. The 
fact is that all of the anti-mail that I‘vc gotten so far, 
?!i of the hostile mf.il, has been that kind. I was 
really surprised at that. Jn letters I really only get the 

* nnirorjew” on the hostile side. But on tlie favorable 
side, it s Iror.i people r.l! over the country who seem 
to understand very well why I did it and say it was a 
good tiling to do, and thank car far it. 

. * 

Want you were sharp :: 'as participating i • a con fact with 
the frad/tevud idea 'f loyalty to the stilt ., weren't you? 

“T* J-2y?hy.SQ the Presidents _ 


On 


r 


'rsv: was cotapart*:* yutr act St JS'arlin Luther, in 


that L: went Lynd the law of the ] : stablishmcnt, of the 
Church , and bar.d his actions on if:dir:dual conscience. 
Jn ether words, true re did you get your authority to do 
whs! yut d:d? 

In tills ease, T would say. one doesn’t have to go 
beyond very human institutional documents, tlie 
Constitution nr.J the U.X. Charter, which was rati- 
* fieJ by the Senate, and the international conventions 
we ratified, like the Hague Conventions and the 
Geneva Conventions. The courts have been unwilling 
to adjudicate these issues, simply because they do 
not wish to be in conflict .with the Executive Branch*. 

i ins has supported a growing tendency by 
Executive of’iciuis to believe that, in the service of 
the President, they are literally outside the lav/. 
.They, with the President, have begun to think of 
themselves as beyond all law and to act like an out¬ 
law. We have an outlaw Executive, a scotTlaw Execu¬ 
tive. Except chat a scofiJaw suggests parking tickets, 
and v/e’rc talking about mass murder. That’s the 
situation we’re in. • 

.That’s- why I keep insisting upon this point: It 
is a mistake for an American citizen to believe that 
our official actions in Vietnam are the result cf the 
norma! processes of the state, but rather, I think, 
they arc the result of an Executive Branch that is 
acting beyond any restraint by the Constitution. 

But here are free different people who have been elected to 
this office and made what you regard as similar decisions. 

I lave they ail been duped or have they all been evil or been 
lied to or what arc you saying? . f 

I think you can see it quite simply. Co ngress , 
the courts, theorems are al! put to sleep by the Execu- 
^ive durir.ggvar. Nov/, the cold war is seen as i)a vmg 
been in cilecc for the last 20 years. If you give a man 
such overwhelming power, if you put him in charge 
of the whole Government, in effect, then he quickly 
notices mat the responsibility for failure is his alone. 

\\ 7 e compare a war against 18 in'Ilion people of 
South Vietnam and the 19 or 20 million of North Viet¬ 
nam to the war against Nazi Germany for control of 
ai! of Western Europe. When I imd a man of the in¬ 
telligence of Secretary or State Rusk continually talk¬ 
ing about Munich and'the Rhineland to explain why 
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we arc burning Laos de*wn, I am led to guess that the 
m.crp*coition is one that is very necessary for him, 
however unrealistic it may be. The reality is tint 
whatever the issues arc a: stake in Indochina for the 
United States, they arc so far removed from issues we 
faced in World War II in importance,* that they could 
i:oc possibly justify the fact that we have been led to 
drop m the last two years more tonnage of bombs on 
JndoCi.ma, mostly in I.aos witli its three million peo¬ 
ple, than we dropped in all the theaters in World 
\X ar 11/ \\ c cropped a little over two million tons in 
ah the theaters in World War II. Nixon has dropped 
2.7 million tons, mostly in Laos, in his Administra¬ 
tion. Nixon. And that’s while we’re winding down 
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■/ 



J XVhen you read Speer's memoirs, there are cer¬ 
tain pa^stfges that . re almost unbearable. He took :i 
full sl::: r e of the responsibility i:» eve'ything ;kv 
] lit let regime did, though he say:, he did not know 
th.e lews were being extermin u< lie says very 


suo:v.; measure.. were t:i 


l:i to aemeve secrecy on 


this, hue he says this is not at a!! an excuse. 1 Ic could 


have known, am! i: was his duly to know. lie chose 
not to know, lie says he was like a man following a 
trail of bloody footsteps in the snow ami not realiz¬ 
ing a murder was taking pla.ee. 


•Those arc sentences 1 think a McNamara world 
find extremely th.ficu!: to read. It muse occur to him 
that the things he did not k.ndw were tilings that lie 
could and should have discovered. Ualsy occurred to 
me that 1 had opposed the bombing, but I stayed 
within the.system. I didn’t go out and criticize it 


Js the charge *7gainst you now I ha: yen A ul the docu¬ 
ments , not that ym distributed ih:;n? 

Thar seems to be it; a!, o, tk.-.r J converted them 
to my use, which would seem to mean giving them 
to a U.S. senator, for instance, and later to tire press 
That shows how unclear the law is. Can they really 
win a ease that I stoic die documents when what 
they are talking about was giving copies of them— 
not even the documents, tire Defense Department 
still has rny sec of those—to a United States senator. 
Senator Fulbright, not for profit? Funny thing. After 
all, I gave diem to the Senate Foreign Relations’ 
Committee a year and half before J gave them to die 
press. That doesn’t strike me as the strongest ease in 
the world for the Government to go in with. 

If you arc a war criminal, who else is one? ' 


outside the system. 

. Yen mentioned AI cNawara. McNamara finally die! quit. 

McNamara never did quit. McNamara'was fired. 
Shifted out. No official quit over Vietnam in con¬ 
science and told the public what he knew. 

The Executive demands only one kind of loyalty 
—loyalty to the boss. And that’s what these people 
value very highly throughout their lives. To get 
Ohcad, to earn your salary, to keep your job. 

On the Dick Gsiett snow, you mentioned a Los Angeles 
Times (tiffing about toe Green Beret trial for the death 
'efia d r mbl: agent in Vietnam. 

Well, its a long story, but die specific signifi¬ 
cance of th'c Green Fere; clipping for it : was that it 
focused me on the role of lying by the Executive, 
automatically,* ur.rcficaivcly, t o concealgntirder . It 
had a very strong effect. I read that and ic it I cannot 
be a pare of this system any more. I cannot any more 
be led to lie because superiors or- regulations tell me 
to. ■ I acred* almost immediately. I decided that I 
would reveal the deception of the Executive Branch, 
the concealment of murder over the last 20 years, to 
the Congress. ‘ ^ • 

-—/ . . 

1 Vas this a solo performance Ly yon? 

I really don’t want to comment. From the de¬ 
cision-making point of view, yes, I was die man who 
had the documents and I was the man who decided 
to reveal them. 

Didn't you perform an act (f civil disobedience? 

That’s rirhr. Nonviolent civil disobedience is a 
way of making a dramatic statement of conscience. 
In my ease, die content of the statement was more 
important than the nature of the act, bur I would be 
glad if the act itself was an example to some others. 

V i'C seen you quoted as saying that you fee!you u cYc a war 
criminal. 

I’ve often said that. I have wanted to make my 
former colleagues in the Government and die people 
who arc still in the Government fee! that they were 
accountable to the American public for what they 
v.ere doing.. I began to raise the war-crime: issue 
quite a. bit to ino rest | .opT in *!:c sc! ’v . an i r d 
advertise myself :*. >omcoue who might be avail.Giv 
as a witness. * 


I wanted to raise that question in-people’s 
minds. Implicitly, what I was saying was that even 
I^am_a_war criminal. I don’t wv.ru to give myself airs. 
It would be pretentious to suggest that I’m a very 
important war criminal. 

• It strikes me as a very reasonable idea that peo¬ 
ple who had high staff or command responsibility 
connected with, our Vietnam policy should be denied 
the right to’ serve due public as officials on security 
policy for some significant period of time, 10 to 20 
years. And I would think this applies to me. 

Let me mention one other tiling. I said that* 
when I came back from Vietnam, I saw newsreels of 
armed choppers with 50-caliber machine guns over 
our cities, but also of bombings of ilOTC buildings 
and so forth. J nac faction of the peace- movement 
repelled me because they were so familiar to .me. 

These arc people of die same education and class 
and background as my colleagues in die Defense 
Department. They had the same* tone of tolerance of 
violence and intolerance toward other humans. And 
I suppose it’s natural for some of diem, as people 
who are against the war, to exhibit many of the.sainc 
intellectual and personal characteristics of their 
.fathers who applauded the war. •• x 

1f you want someone reading this to take a single lesson 
away from the Pentagon papers, what would you say he 
should get out of them? 

I will say dus: Everybody knows the slogan 
"Power corrupts." But have we believed it? For 
Americans? We’ve really paid very little attention to 
the possibility that something like absolute power 
for die President of the United States could be 
enormously corrupting. 

Do you realize that there’s not a hint in any 
piece of legislation, to my knowledge, that says the 
President docs not have die legal constitutional 
right tomorrow to send out all (he nuclear forces of 
the United States to explode their weapons in pursuit 
of our national interests? There is no limitation that 
he lias to consul: Congress or the courts or the pub¬ 
lic or the press before lie docs di.it. Nobody else in 
the history of die world has hid that degree of 
power. It’s a very corrupting thought. 

To give a man, unchecked :.:.d turnon:?tired, a 
C;*m: ar. ! of sue!', j ov ViV.u.T/, ic.i.rt him, 
o < f tune, to use igu. pmf.ur of :ni«.ie'.:s c f be 
United States as lie alone defines (hern o: even of 
Ins ocisonil inreresr when ir comes ro nrorrrrin^ hi< 





/ what doesn't have to h:xpj>cn is that !»c should 
kc .V,!<«\v;-i! to th.it.!: ti:r.t v. i.lv.-ot any cli.dkiigc. And 
that’s what has coma to happen. 

There is the eld dilemma: Do you stay h and f,«ht or do 
vs.v (da fra: the outside? 

' ;ihc Pentagon study uu>;l«.t me that the forces 
on the Executive .-.nd.vithm the L>:ecit:vc /..owing 
and prolonging this war are so scroti/; that it can. he 
a „ illusion to think that the war can r e stopper: .rom 
within the Executive. The President huosc,. ca»«ot 
escape from those forces. Or he is tmh.<cly to. V c %e 
,, o: u , chance them. lint to change them, other men 
have to be'willin'; to take die responsibility, am. 
they arc no more willing than the IVsmcnt »s, tin- 

fortunately. ' r > i 

1 was hopefui, in a way that young rachca.s I 

spoke to were not, that information might make a 

difference. That remains to he‘seen. 

Yen frit some special 'responsibility to eh-something,, lint . 

is the responsibility of the ordinary person who reads 
this article? Does he hare any responsibility to eh any¬ 
thing else? , 

If he is as ignorant next yea: aoout now re and 

other voters got v.s into this war as lie was last year, 
he should feel guilty about it. I'd either see him not 
feel guilty-but do what’s called, for. 1 think die firs: 
step is that, he should to some degree reform ium.seh 
from these Pentagon papers. There is a Bantam hock 
available. It would, he ridiculous to expect people to 
spend the time to read all the doe:""cats and oeco. nc 
experts op. the subject, but to read a gpoo dca. o. d.~ 
-analytical material, instead of reading something 
else, 1 think, should be regarded as a responsibility 
of an American, voter. 

Then, I would like to see the voter become 
aware that his indifference to foreign policy has led 
to a lot of deaths ih Indochina. I would like to see a 
Jot of congressmen told: Unless you commit your¬ 
self publicly now to getting us out of this war, I 
commit myself to voting for your opponent whoever 
that is and to working for that opponent and supply- 
•inr* money for that opponent. 

Another thing. They can support their sons in 
thcirreslsiancc to the war; inster.il of being iiuhficrent 
or cone! cm Ring them, they cun understand them ana 
support them: They rjm support draft rcsisters in 
their own way. The people who write letters reassur¬ 
ing me certainly made ir easier for me to ta.%e v. u.t- 
. ever risks remain. My work isn’t done in *his aica. 

There is a lot left to do. 

You might almost say ic is time for the adu.rs 
of this country to link arms with their sons and do 
the things that their sons and daughters have been 
doing for six or seven years now. It s time-thae we 
talked about whether fathers arc willing to see them 
sons go out to defend their fathers masculinity and 
the country’s presoge with their boon s. Parents who 
are doves are willing to see their so:r and daughters 
be cannon fodder in the peace ino' ent, to go to 
jail and have their careers jcop: 
joining them, jmt as hawk motb.r 
v/dliug t»> ' • ( • :r ‘• ■’ . :* * n • • 

in cc*:!iSat.;-rotec;i \f. our prusogc. 
to occur to tlie adults that tbiC tim* 
somrtliim* about ic themselves. \ 


it S very uiiUkUiC to auu ».uuu> .’fiy v, itcic m mv. 
power structure v/k/fate going, to f’ce up to thtir 
own FC. r .;?onsibil : tics, their own power to change the 
war. After rdi, the young people who are in piiscn 
for i: rirdit ikjw lead!'/ remain invisible to their par- 
ents* rreneration, wf.o don’t want to see them as an 
example. If I’m um:st:;d, it is because of my age as 
much- as Anything. And chads a terrible commentary. 

. Most adults have no: felt challenged to do any¬ 
thing. Then-a few l*kc James Heston recently came 
face-co-face with the choice that either they were 
ready to defy the warning of the Justice Department 
'or they would accept press censorship. James Rcston 
said to me, I’d love to go to jail !oi this piinciplc. I 
thought to myself, good for you, Heston. I’m glad, 
that history has brought you to the discovery of the 
principle of nonviolent civil disobedience. So, maybe 
some adults are ready to get the word. 

You 5cl hi there Is still lucre work to be done. What did you 
hcive in mind? 

Ail those officials who say the record of the 
Pentagon papers isn’t complete arc, of course, cor¬ 
rect. And they should individually take the initiative 
of completing it by presenting their own files to 
Congress and to the public. And if they are not will¬ 
ing to do that, I’d iikc to see the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, or others, sunpocna then files 
and memoranda. Above all, or course, tire work 
ahead is still to end the war. 

Do you belie:*? the motivations' of these men were lentil 

or just mistnicu? .. 

Oh, I believe they were far more than mistaken. 
They reflected personal values that arc subject to 
great criticism. 

Their ’’dirty little secret”—as th e Victoria ns put 


jc—is their Ta s cm a non Tv .eh power Ml h esc, are, men 
to'whom feedings of po wer were of great importance. 
This isn’t to say that any human being is immune to 
such a temptation. Bur.it is clear that tiicsc arc indi¬ 
viduals who were more drawn to power than some 
other p . p!e. When I say that eventually power cor¬ 
rupts, ic .corrupts precisely by tempting them to 
pander to that desire for power. To stay in the game. 
Desires like that—not jus: for power, bur for action, 
activity, excitement—become an addiction. 

Do you expect 'men to serve in these positions who don't, 

have that desire, that addiction? . 

No, and that is to say how wise'the makers of 
our Constitution were in designing a governmental 
structure that would pi: power-seeking men m one 
branch against power-seeking men in another branch 
and thus to some extent restrain them in the interests 
of the people. To give all power to any one branch, 
particularly to any one individual like the President, 
is just asking for the kinds of policy v. e have gotten. 

Do you want these men who were attracted to power, the 
Bundy si the Rostovs, the A f cNerru/rus, furnished? 
The.punishment I wane for them is that which 
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>hcyvicVisions or. ;).e people of InJochiiia. 1 woidd 
like ditip to I now. what liappcned as a resale of the* 
Tombing. 1 v.'.u'it (hem :o see the footage that never 
rot on television of the wounded children, of 11 :c 
defoliation, of i - sc- rchrec camps, of the* impact of 
this v.vr on'Indochina And then I wan: them :o de¬ 
cide for themselves v.-J: u they ought to do. 

..The aim of any inquiry on the origins of the 
war— and there should he ao investigation—'should 
be to help public understanding and to bring J about a 
change in the policing these men pursued, no: to 
add them to the \»aims of those policies. There ?.:c 
too many political pnVoneis already. 

What’s ic.div needed is roe new prisoner but 
iunhesty*-rr.mnc>:y for the people who arc in jail 
right now, simply for opposing the criminal policies 
of these officials, amnesty for the people of Indo- 
•ciuna who rniehl still be sentenced to death by these 
policies in the future and amnesty for all our own 
sons who may now be sentenced to risks of killing or 
dying. Some papeis, some fa.cts have now been 
freed from safes. I’d like to sec a lot of prison cells 
opened too. • * .. 

U: vie ash you one last auction. What happens to your t 
jQivn future? What happens to you now? 

The odds arc in favor of my spending a long 
time in prison. .. . * END 
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U.S. Grand Jury Expected 
to Return Indictments 


' ‘ By NlCiVOT.AS GAGE 

Sr:c!a! to T i.: .\'c*v Y>r>. T:r-.si 

. BOSTON, Oct. I3—A Federal 
grfcnd jury Ik- re inevstigaling 
how the Pentagon papers 
reached the ]>rer^ was reported 
today to bo moving closer to 
returning i:• dictrncuts. 

The main targets, according 
to sources close to the investi¬ 
gation, ne Dr. Daniel Fllsberg, 
who lias said that he gave the 
Pentagon study of the Vietnam 
war to the press, and Nci! 
Sheehan, whose investigative 
reporting led to the publication 
of a series of articles on the 
.study in The New York Times. 

; Tiie Times has refused to dis¬ 
cuss the source of its material. 
Witnesses who have been 
. questioned by the grand jury 
have been shown pictures of 
. vj.li*. Sheene n a.id his wife, Su¬ 
san, and asked if they had over 
seen cither of them in the Bos¬ 
ton r.rsn. 

Agtcl3 of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation have also ques¬ 
tioned a number of persons in 
Cambridge on whether Mr.! 
Sheehan occupied an apartment.. 
;theie earlier this year. 

Boston Transfer Suspected j 

The grand jury here is hives-, 
ligating the lest because the: 
government believes the trans-j 
mission of the papers to the! 
press took place in the Boston! 
<irca. 

Dr. F.Hsberg, who lives in J 
Cambridge, is a senior research' 
associate at Massachusetts In-; 
.stitutc of Technology. . ^ • 

The grand jury here is seek¬ 
ing to determine possible vio¬ 
lation of five statutes of the 
United States Criminal Cede.. 
Two involved “retention oi 
public properly or records with 
intent to convert 0 to private 
use and “gathering and trans¬ 
mitting national defense infor¬ 
mation 0 without authorization. 
Penalties me up to 10 years 
in prison and up to $10,000 in 
.fines. 


Two other statutes carry 
penalties of up to five years 
•in prison and up to SlO.OuO in 
fines. One is known as the 
general statute ‘that prohibits 
conspiring to violate any Unit¬ 
ed States law. 'Jhe* second in¬ 
volves possession cf stolen 
property transmitted across 
state lire.*.- 

The fifth prohikls “conceal¬ 
ment or removal 0 of public rec¬ 
ords and carries penalties of 
uo ot three veers in prison and 
up io $2,000 in fines. 

Indicted in Bos Angeles 

Dr. F.llsbcrg was indicted by 
a Los Angeles grand jury in 
June on charges of unauthor¬ 
ized conversion of classified 
Government documents and is 
free on $50,000 bail. Dr. FJ!s- 
berg lived in Los Angeles 
while working as a consultant 
to the Band Corporation, a 
government supported re¬ 
search company that had a 
copy of the Pentagon study. 

While no indictments have, 
been returned, sources said 
that recent actions by the ( 
Government make it clear that. 
indKlments are being sent outd¬ 
one of thse was the replace¬ 
ment of Pan pi C. Vincent of 
the Internet. Security Division 
of the Justice Department, as 
the Government attorney in 
the case. He is r.ow in charge 
of both the Boston and Los 
Aneeles investigations. 

Warren Reese, also from tnc 
United States Attorney’s Of 
fice in Lon Angeles, is as ( 
sisting Mr. Nissan and is now, 
in Boston. j 
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That order, now a month 
oh!, hailed the entire Holton 
in\ estbpilion ur.td the Court 
of Appeals decider a ease in 
which Sen. Mi ire Gravel (DA- 


seeks to p!;. 


permn- 


sc-uv-vie op* and* 
ncilVna-wrs last J jury invest^atiaiis in Boston; 


June. But Hu- triV. of Jianiol', an.l 1-os An?c-;? 5 -:iimecl at 
Kllsl»erg. research fe'.k *r at \ piiipohd in" o.s .i.- 


the Massachusetts. Vird’t-*o of • 
Technology's center for inter-- 
national studies who ha> ac¬ 
knowledged load my the pa¬ 
pers to the press. mr.\ j»i£t he 
gelling under way next -•r«ne. 

If the Justice Departfiaen! 
follows through or. plans to 
prosecute others for discT’SJve 
of the secret Demure Depart-, 
menl stiidy, the Pentagon Pa¬ 
pers—with related cimr-.vs of 
political persecution and at¬ 
tacks on secrecy in rev. em¬ 
inent—could become an 
in the. 1972 pi csidcnlifJ cam 
paign. 

That would he fine 'with 


lir.vo violated th* law—have 
raised more It* gal questions 
the.!', Ik'v have o’:^ eroo. 

Resolution of those loyal is¬ 
sues has already postponed 
the return of any r.t w ir.clict-^ 
raerts in connection with the 
Pcntagoti Papers and could 
cause further c!*T«j» in the 
> llsbc-r^ case as veil. 

Assistant Attorney General 
Robert C. Marctian. head of 
tnc .lusticc Depanruenl s In- 
terna* Security Dtvistnn, has 
appointed a special vhree-mr.n 
■ task force to crr.duel the 
'ttrand iv*-**> !nv f .- 5 !:-.'a»‘ # '*iu«'-anu 
to prosecute the casrv: Assist- 
aU VS. Attorneys David It. 


David ITalberstani, a former • 
New York Times reporter and ! 
Harpers Magazine staff mer:i-| 
her who is writing a booki 
about American policy in Viet-, 
nam, and K. Dun Gilford, a • 

reslnctiors on the grand former aide to Sen. Edward M. • 
jury. , . Kennedy (D-Mnss!) wiio is; 

On tlic eve of the Supreme chairman of the board of a j 
Court decision last June, newspaper to be.- launched • 
G*a\el field-a midnight ses- next year. 

Mvu c.i a Senate yimbe works University scholars who 
su! committee 
.the purpose 


he chairs for 
of making the 


refdn.ym Papers public. 

The record of that hearing,* 
dubbed the “Gravel Edition” 
of ib*j Pentagon Papers, was 
re.jcwod last month by llencon 


i I|:«i Mklk 1 ...... (till t . 

Kllsbcrj’. who hopes to i ,s c tlio Bisson of Bos Aiitiolcs. But- 
cd’.u troom as r. forum to cx- rC n P. Ileesc of San Die go ant! 
plain why he boi amc an o:.»io- j Bkhr.ra J. Barry of Dcs 
ncnl of O.S. policy in Vietnam J.loinos. 

while worldu? on c!cfcn<? rc-! Burin? a court heanng ill 
search for the Band Corpora-! Boston Iasi month. Nisscn sain 


have beer, subpoenaed, most 
notably Harvard government 
professor Samufci- L. Poplcin, 
are asserting a similar First 
'Amendment right, saying 
t their sources of information 

Press, the non profit publish-;' vil! , dr >' u >’- if lht - 11U1S - ;l P-> 
in? arm of the Unit:.rian-Um-|P car before ? rancl j' !ncs - ! 
vc»>ali.'.t Association.. I The UniloriaivU: iver?alist| 

IT * tlic Alaska senator con-! Association lias also served no-’ 
fendc that his ov/n eongres-j ticc that it will challenge the 
s»onr.l immunity was encIan-> government's subpoena of its 
gcred v.hen the grand jury: bank records on the grounds 
subpoenaed a staff aide and; that it violates the frecdoin- 
r.i' r ■■ronnecled wi-h tire l;ca-| of-religion clause of the First 
ctm edition. (Amendment. 

Giavclal^o charges tb.at the | Q nc 0 f moS f c C rious rc- 

J.iSiu*:: Depari-.uent lia.N ^ 10 ‘■ j buffs to the government thus 
f:- d . l! y cn n sluui:onal separa- ifar wa lhc rct ,- nt dcdsion by 


lion in California. 4 

The federal Espionage Act.j 
under which b.e is charg-e^Ein¬ 
volves compile: ted questions 
of intent and judgr.vent— • 
whether, for example*, KHsberg 


iho government was after 
“many, many people/’ inch’d* 
incr the -sources, distributers 
(and) receivers of sto.cn mate¬ 
rial.” ' 

The prosecutors have c»c- 



braucii. Congress. 


Several other complex legal; un ^ c -> s he is piuxided 
problems will remain for liio’ ' Ut 1 s ^ ..nsenpt o^. v.nct ne 


wanted to harm or io hr’y the c !'''' ed _ : y ' de; 1 j , .' l !-' 

nation by rcvosUn- > 'c ^ f 4aA ju’rv Yj-B.ions have 

—so the lawyers say \hzi tnc-» ni.u • 

war itself will be on trie! with; focuscM on - ,l * 

reporter who o.n.a.v a mv 
bun. ! ,, ., T»-r.f., c ff.v The New 

Although the Supremet ’ ^ mc y ft: , :)Cr30 ii5 

C?.mt uilcd lest Bme ry Brat, J ; j d in ’arn.ugvmeuts for 
newspapers were ent.t cd o; ul . Ut , Mion «,f Urn papers by 
print articles based c.» tnv . Bc>a ... on ;j rt . 5S j u v.-iston. 

.1* n.iys. 

c!;iiiirii'U iri!(ir:is;!tion . y ^ i jS',,'. .' r.o'hci' ii:-* 

!|a\v, would have to testify in 
y indefinite 


could ronethelcss 1> c 
taken. 


government after Ike Gravel| sn * s * 
ease has been resolved. 

Professors Richard Fall: ofj 
TYir.ceton and Noam Chomsky 
of MIT, for example, claim! 
they were overheard during} 
coiersetions with defendants! 
iii ether cases where the gov-J 
er.nner.l has acknowledged! 
wiretapping. 

‘ A federal district judge in; 

IT*, ton found that assertion i 
convincing, and raid liutl nci-i 
tlicr Fa!!: nor C'homsky r.ccdj 


;:o*?! 


. j tbc p: or face an indefi 

The Wlshcrg ease is uc.ayed lcrn , f or contempt 
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J‘,Y] f,o;i, “’ tr j., i! ..• 

Erij^., 7«Ti?l/jr b!r;c/»:;?g f.*o/r 
Jj»s hammered head, Toitj’.s car half 
biUcn off. 'j i!.-;/ jiyc m:' exchange 
•xnrdcdictior.c; 

Mailer: Kiss off! 

Tom: V/r!k cn!. 

Mailer: l;f'$ c/7! 

7ohj: I 11 Have the kissing to you! 

The lights come up. Tin? preview 

audience «11 # .ho Whitney Muceum 
moves dir-b:*:i v 'vii:pjy toward the out¬ 
er gallery. \vJu*:e cocktails and rrina- 
pis await them anon- Fdwmx: ;;op- 
pcr’.s melancholy seascapes, r spot 

Jos^ Torres Put/ Farcer. Tdai'er 

liiiiisclf and fhiu, suchieidv, Daniel 
L’Jlsberg nr<v* his wife. Patricia. V/c 
wave and rhaj;, oui shoulders. Only 
s few cays oi’iOic. tli? FJlsbcrps l ed 
apicod to let »vc trail them about for 
a few woekr; bet p in not scheduled 

Sturt urn n ti.e foliowi'i”’ c'av 

I as!: hli'_b;:g what he thought of 
Ibc film, r.iaikVs “Maidstone.” He 
says lie was struck most by the twc- 
P^r.e mhneo: raphed prospectus 
hau led out at the* door which said 
"Maidstone'* v/rs created out of "a 
deep end i evolutionary conviction" 
that r. film «:;•..•« t probe "the mystery 
of life, in alt of its fathomless corn- 
pK;xity." Fl!sbc;g says it rend like 
oh those p/orpectoses the Govern¬ 
ment prepay.: for the pacification 
program in Vietn;un—how they were 
going lo v/iii the minds and heart*; c* 
IJic Victna-r.r. ,. |.ro r l t -. This imVit's 
tfjo iv.mds ar.:l I carts of the audience, 
ll.-c guys i.i Vietnam nevci rca’izc-d 


V ,! •' r ivmranp -d 1 ic.;c!i the F.hs- 
/, t ', he. s* 1 / th ioar rpa.i fic.ent ( a 
SuWon Flare .Tou'k at 1:1 j IM-.h, ir. 
tim: !o: cs to d: ; i to the airport r-d 
catch F.: 2 IMd/smuHk to V/ashiinp 
ton where Dan i: ichetiuled tej re¬ 
ceive tne "Fedora! ; ir.;>:oyo of the 
Year" award th.w.r.ight from i*;e 
Fed-;-rut ?t:np!oyes tor Fence. 

lint 1 find him fur from ready to 
leave. He has mi hod n spiral note¬ 
book containing his notes for that 
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*rh*. for the 
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for Sir, 
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ter. "This is ior- 
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r t v»hf; me why:*- 
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to see the i:. 

v.*y e r yc; l c id ay.” 

the 

Put 1:0 

luck. Woke i 

k’ing to miss or. 

pcs! 

plane, so J phone fa 

• icoeiA i,iions on 

t il (ii 

a 2:30 

j!iy.ht. (IV. 

ratr.inded of the 

’Co: 


after.. 00:1 I pko«iC ; r? .o broach the pro¬ 
posal for a magazine pi:ce. Ellsber® 
snic, he had to catch a train and 
couic.n i tub; long, hut !ju trdlued near¬ 
ly JO minutes. Then . he called an 
hour later to say, **\ v e missed the 
train. ^ ou might as well come over 
now/*) 

V/o are to be joined on the trio 


by } 


Teh rag : ti *e SaiunTav He 


J. amti:o:jj- uccas, a ;;»?/ v,; !c , 

for 11 c Ti.-. 1 C« j; { 1 . t f 

_gW| SS.f^ol—A.C Vcj: CSiMrcr.!" 


liOW bmlly ts.cry f lilcil. Do yco thin’; 
Mailt*.* ic;ili7cs* liov/ he f?Ioc! r 

/ibroptly, huh, off cm ;» diff r^*t 
tack-. I//*.;. 

1 hi iri. ;oiy. / : n h;i ; uj. r!HUu • 

! ’ •. * • '• 

f ' ’• f ‘- ; . :u:*icp!. f ? t>e ij. 

/•H lli:(r. f ii )\ } kept j: h!»io'» pat 
v.yi - i: . -if cr.n i'o i/onv- 

1 *’o it.’ M:'v!v 1 s!;.-,.,!;! 


view v .he has been i::?eiviewing Lvm 
thot morning. ... i!o Klbbrrg coni tit- 
ue.^ hun.\ Selling rno i rstlmire the 
ap.iri;av*ijt, actual!.* 1‘a*.-*ic!a*s buchc* 
lor dips (Hue is the daughter of Louis 
Marx, the mdlionaue toy inanufae- 
turcr). i hi Fllsbcips. who now live 
in Cambridge, hnv: h.upt ii as a New 
\ O' '. p a;: (/ tone refuge 
f >r iIi:'. in c'•: j n •• • ; a;-s to 
j* il e.Ur 1*;.; triu! spring 
for iHdav/fu! pe»rrccr.:an and 
ure of the Pentagon Papers. 
Meanwhile, if/s quite a pied d 
tone. Throe large windows 
J • ~ * • c t ;* * • r*r : a *•**/ - :• vf' ;v o f 

v* p. •U‘..vu , y leJern. Ty.-j dc* o 
' -'*• 

- - • * ^ . u . ,.c*or.*; a 

<:k:v> coffee tukkj un¬ 
der n J.ilver l:.r.-;> r.iriu A half¬ 
way across.the room. C.n a 


dming table- near the v/in- 
cav/s, a French maid has now 
ret lunch: Melon, chicken, 
tomatoes, ginger ale. Put v/e 
barely have time to munch 
: onrj cliichen before rushing 
»o the airport. 

t.-? 

I j 

u'.N the ta::i, Klisherg betrays # 
.some disappairdment about 
Ib.is evening’s event. Leaders 
of the Fccicra! Fmp!oycs fcr 
Pcr.ce report difficulties, in 
roui.ckng up aiv audience. 
Most Government agencies 
have refused to let them post 
cs on their bulletin 
Is. "IPs, too b£d,” he 
‘Tci hoped they could' 
my appearance to do 


rd St..hi, Defence .and 
/.I.A. I wanted to sec 


About half an hour before 
the banquet is due to begin, 
we enter the ballroom of I.a 
Gemma, a entering hotel four 
blocks from the V.'r.ite-, i-juso. 
IMlsburg learns to his delight 
that the evening is a sellout, 
more than a thousand people 
are expected. Kow, he’s a lit- 
ii 2 worried because he never 
found his notebook and still 
kasn’i written his speech. 

"Couldn’t 1 just find r. little 
room here where I could cat 
clone and write?” he asks. 

"Oh no," says Susan 
Strauss, one of the evening's 
organ:y.ers. "Ail these people 
ward, to v/: ton you eat." 

At 8, the brlli com is packed 
with lawyers from Die Justice 
Department, desk officers 
from State, tax men from In¬ 
terna! P.cvcnue and squads of 
fluttcry secretaries. When 
J/.!:.berg onto the ros- 

U : n they ;y/r: .Mm a star.ding 
cv-dion. 

t r 
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beg i: v :t. to 
Ib:i»r;d nf i'he C*!**is- 

tia \ F:<. nr • kw*. ’* a:* (*. *:::> 
t'c.e I lev/ HcpuXic’s V.K.P.). 
Stront teHr. i :r: that lock in 
d;*!v ha rot :: j/ r.. .-* r: •! f- 
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wia tr m: faith «hr * v/i; ?s cut 
;»,»! t'.e !.' re •; e.s cf tI; a . 1 :• st. 
}.*; whi y r-. 'v'v l’’ for if, ond 
r»/> (9 tke stake tor it.” F-b-out 
r.vj.% Wk.lsrg c.:: him to o’)- 
“ilc c.c*.’{ like to be 
d:--Med rs tetenre. IIS 
v::-; pvopl? tj thin*; 
he’s a mit.” 

Acmes th2 table fits a 
Mind ghi fre.M Housing and 
Urban D2vo!op:.:' r?r «n$ her 
rlrl BieM. Tke fitord is oe- 
m/Mn;: KJ'bivc. "H^s this 
lovely $c«I' > vo, v.dlh a beau- 
tikd had; re/dto.” 7ke blind 

g-.i iiaX*o .j.tvil.^t. '**“•* 

such a mbAm c of 
r.rj gentleness, and, tdo, he 
/evoked at m?.” The blind f.tol’s 
face lights up with a seraphic 
smile. 

,M, irr. p:c-cr»ws ;-s. A wan 
Treaty y.-c-cnis EUs- 
icrj: with a Kf"e pnp'*r- 
t.iielii itarfi? v.:r.rS:cd “c’aclas- 
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d.H.rx: 23 !^:*rs of sou ad 
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ever 

soon,” 
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it was treeu’.isly 


£*or:.t practice for yer.rs biter 
in Viv-nim whau I v.vs busily 
f-.-o:vIic t hov/ !;v?.ry heailels 

!p * h.cu preif-ory Ioebi:?^ rt 

rcro:rr> t : r-t svi'J the Vict- 
n:_!r.ecc Arrny hed pc:for:v.cd 
},-;70 s?n?31 unit actions that 
the next woe’: 2.2:5?. 
):-; i hr.d been out in the 
field caou^i by thnt time to 
know thot there vrc.ro r.o—r.o 
—rror.il unit actions c c -co cn, 
no? nrXtofc. 

l was str.l in a state 


r:::/v thorn cn l)ie:r sunsets*” 

P .;' CON the r^owarder.:—-who 
V;cs recoynized him fcnci is 
ryjre torn rormcily soV.Citoop 
—b—to plv rs wi-h re- 
ucr’mxntL:. i-h'Arr- usurdly 
dvir.hs very bttlo, but in honor 
cf his first 777 ride, be orders 
sherry, then chnrrpe^ce. He 
holds the champo^r.e rlr.ss i:p 
to the window, crtchins the 
dvi:P’ red rlo’.v rr« f J sv/irlin^ 
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iga scroll. He 
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ic President 
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best s 
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truth. I had 
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code 
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. I was Mi* 
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incidejjir.Ily, 

vc’ve d 
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been 

v. e r 
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p.;.'*f.d in Ml 
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red 

V [ 
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that, \ 
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Band ns a 

con- 

ruffl 

a -> 

f n 

r-cekee leuydutcr, in 

rvd-.x-t, 

, with the- lYefam:? De- 


which Elisbern josns). -The 
cede states: h at loyally to 
highest moral } rir.c.ip’e and 
to country above loyalty to 
persons, party or Covsmnent 
deparimewt.* -V/o present you 
with this scroll which ctates 
the heny.ur.3e I have' just 
quoted and also slater.: ‘*do 


pmtm—t, -vrlfh State—trying 
to <\ct the truth to the Presi¬ 
dent. ... I icnrembcr when I 
werl to the Kaa4 Corporation 
from yyaduaie vrorh at Har¬ 
vard, cnc professor said, 
'You’ve sold oat/ and I told 
i.;:n very sericurdy that serv- 
» the President was th.e 
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cf.s 

-- ‘ » 

whistle an 

m stamp. 


* *•% 11 '-y h v,%l 

stripp.d to hi: hh e r.r.d white 
sh:U and ch ariy ». evad by 
the occasion, '‘ilrcthc.n and 
sisters,” be ley ins in a shn’xy 
vo’co, “I ru really lr : J: on 
you ... I had c::]>ecico a lot 
cf pi ay people with ! 13 s over 
thcii* bead:. 5n I pveprnc-d 
) .I' -; r »Virr. r ii te U> n vesy 
d*:-;i ci( ;.d. Pvt ) I d 
4 ; i :V. ;; the . inf 1 


r • .. __.•*. _ on 

r U _ ...72^-0* O .) 


tn *' 


:1.’ : 


Vw'/il me swbxdided to fly 
\J\: lomorrocv to Cv'ccyo 

where nh-Aery is to pick vp 
<dihi rr.oilicr a.vard 
one from the 
cct‘.ti»v.' t. * over for Viet 
r.r-wj 1'-a-r.ee. l'ul at 
srcaW-A be cr.!V to 
L ahh. t:,d'y by way cf U: 
/a. T_: re !:; cr.i 

vd : - r * - ' 


it t!:::c t'i:c lnibu?23. 

He begins ror.iin:r.cir.r: r.biut 

t!.e evening in V/as’.-.lr.jfcn 
with the Feu ?rr*i CiViplr-y 
*‘Gc;!, I v.’cs moved by those 
pocnla. Iheyhe my bind of 
peo;.’.o. They’ve i.ir.d?, or are 
no hi no, ti.c sr.-Vi-e tr^stsllion 1 
mhe it’s i:.v:crta.-t for 
me, I "oe-s, to that echo 
out there.” Hut then !.• • talks 
about bis former colleaoues 
in tl.o I'ce’crai ne.'ense^ Frtab- 
li.-.'tr.r.e.it er. j at P.aaa. ‘ i ve 
heard from a'a'c-rt po.ie c. 
then and the cr.s cr tv/o Vve 
called have been noticeably 
nervous. Or.c I er-icil *or 
; u .- :C h said, ‘Lcn’.:, Dan. you'll 
untlei stand if 1 don’t vent to 
see you until this tiin;3 b.o »rs 
over.’ 

“I.to.V. of my frlrr.de in Gov- 
cvniv.o-.it rosurdsd themeelves 
to sc mo d?3 rcc ns rebels nr.d 
mavericks—takir.y hard iruU»s 
to power— h'-l hlwr.ys Wiiain 
th? framework of the lurrcr 
or^rnie.rtlon. Mr::»y of tlxm 
now res’ir.c that or^ani/.ation 
is not si.Tvir*3 human nce^s, 
but they feel they can’t step 
outside. That mr.!:cs nv* very 
SP/1 A lot cf them look, r.t 
me with a hr.vJ of l orrov, 
ns you. would at an nid.rcnaut 


;;*.! i-.z tk.u »r. a c*J:hr,v \ 

lion” (llue ciov d. tlttuid'.rs its* a!..an /.*' 
rsr e.it). UU r» r; 

Th:lie kwr-h::; into a nd: in 2 
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its s r i y 


3?, h.'iu. ' ct * • u r. .. .. 

, . .. _; J *’2 

V. 7 I.C.* •- J • - 

- rt pins'.’r.l r.r.u ;be y,y.s 
y ; ..vI that 1 sbo-.il-. ue 
C rcasi an ally, V- v'v- c 

I - po.r.tcd ord. ic, '< 1 - 
blven up tt»2 I<U*£> 

_la'! ii r*: hC Sicn- 


. .. : could their lives 

That s iiia way 
friends at P-ar.d mu. .'- la^t ^ 
m- tedev. But 1 can r^are 
them, my life docs have nean- 
\pn you cr.nbreat-.K-on-. 

The stewardess pulls cevn 
a screen r.r'.l ont-* iv f-. -• s 
Up National Football Uaf/uas 
Game of the V/cel;—■Chweso 
vs. Minnesota. 1 pick up rny 
earphones, a stfeker as al- 
ways for gridiron reeled ram a. 
but EUrberg starts flipping 
idly through The Hew Yorker. 
'Trn net r. sports fan,** he 
confesses. "Maybe because 1 * 
never played tirsm much as a 
bid. because of 'the piano, I 
could ijcvor da anyt’.iing that 
might hurt ray hands. 

"Bui when I was 15, my 
family was in a car crash 
driving back from the Foartli 
of July. My mother and sister 
were bibud outright. My fa¬ 
ther, who was driving and 
apparently fell asleep at the 
wheel, had just minor injuries 
end I broke my knee. I can 
remember standing in the 
wreckage, looking down al my 
mother a.r.d thinking, 'Nov/ I 
don’t have to be a pianist any 
more.* 

"The next summer, i spent 
a month stacking hay in 
Montana. It was the first time 
I’d ever really used my hands 
in hard physical labor. That, 
was very important to me. 
But after a full clay wielding 
the pitchfork my hands were 
bent into claws. I could hard¬ 
ly move rny fingers. My next 
chore was milking the cows 
and I can remember how 
marvelous it was to let the 
warm milk trickle down over 
those ben* claws cf mine and 
gradually tmlimber them.” 
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Am. ' iV-r rrv. ;i 
cr :ne 1 * bo free 
At th?/. I.'j i.'.- 
Ixief cr:r.o :: 

f.£p?il)V k 

Rai!yi/s ‘hi.a i-^g-' 
j*h:S f : tV:2 /. rr.Cvicr 
lion.” Timing t:> 
na • f ‘ ,r < 
ever ii'.r-xT lb:/:’ 1'v:. 1 
dozen tbrA-s, but ii a‘r/i v.cvcr/ 
so much I cairn rrr:» it- 

; g.” 1 

point 
index 


.O ,*is 

..i i iO VC 4 

.( Oil 

j 

V.*; 70 U 

:< it a 


li¬ 


me 

out loutl Without 
fciT-bi ren/mg bo 
racked by bis Rag 

seine, e*a»ght up h) a 
VISION erf the 1:'T»'T.- M 
• liio picuRa-Tnc, 1 ; erf A.:ic» i can 
life becrcna ‘J.o niavkr. cf a 
found in the 


l: CiiM', ci member 
Vietnam's Hath mil 
ru «d Hi!: 1-erg s 

.. Vietnamese frimd. 

"v/u were comm;; i;tto l!iis 
lot cm.'I es 1 ta be»:;«; iroin 
t’r : < *. jt ; .u- the bonier wont 
u -> # this reccm/:;! voice cmr.c 
cut erf a loudspeaker sayhm'.. 
‘This S? your frekut. Do not 
loro this Uchet. Do not leave 
!... ! r cor. Thank you.* 

v. );?,*. :.*? yet Ihrcvgh, Chau 
5 Teh ‘)rr>-{ ors-i-Me/ s!ov;!y 
‘.’:c ti;-°l i.; four syllables, ‘hn- 
gr-m-i-lh-;, that America should 
the war in Vietnam/” 
(Chau was arrested in 1CC9 
riven r. 3 0-vear sentence 
for hrvit g mTir.tair.cd contact 
\vhh liis brother, a convicted 
Viet Con'; intelligence agent. 
Ch-ji: acknowledged the con¬ 
tacts hut raid he had kept live 
American Embassy ana the 
C.T.A. informed of them. Later,_ 


Dan's:’* 0 in a kitchen objections. Then Judge rer¬ 
an ['.rcinn/y grants the 
Icwo fn c. 


:;bout 0 
hrfc.re 


Whi! 

chair gcllmg n :- iru.z- 
ing Jit- ir t: in :r by {} 
writer, lb!: i toils us ; 
visit she h: d the day 
from two F.R.l. men—:* com- 
r.iCii expo‘km. a thc.,o days 
for the Flir/v: rgs’ friends. 
“Thsy waited to know whet 
P?.t and 1 do v h:n we’re to- 


- r.rlition and sc 


A cheer breaks cut from 
Russo's ^ supyoi tors in Ike 
courtroom, EIHhjrg rusk.es up 
the aisle to embrace .his friend 
and th.ey we!:: arm-in-erm 
into the corridor where Husso 
Isolds an impromptu news 


Calker/’ Elion reports. “So I conference, 
told them in dr lml all about In their first private moment 
civ shopping cap:diliens and together, hllsbcrg persuades 
our lunches. \ cat wasn’t what Russo to celebrate freedom 
they had in a.huh So l told with a trip to Chicago. The 
them about rr.y two parts cn flight leaves in an hour. So 
‘The F.I3.I/—yea know, the they and three women leap 
tc*e: ; i“ion sexier—or.ee as a into (he pea-green -convertible 
gangster’s girl fi ieml, once as and wheel off clown the Santa 



t rural?, 

minority, Rclhical or 
that institutians would ex¬ 
press human aspirations, not 
cttish tharn." 


ttitlK 


9 —3 » 

/‘g FEW u!im;lci lutei, our 
jet T’jrubiis in for p bnc’ins 
at Lcs Annies Airport, lilb- 
berg go as to the Avis counter 


to rent a car. A your;. Avis 


ial, >n hh 
war.) 

Rioping down the freeway 
now, Ike radio bines out the 
romantic strains of a Russian 
Tore poem. “Ah/* 1-Jlsberg 
shouts wkh joyous rccogr.i- 
ti-on—m:l v/itli the pedir-h of 
an aloum blurb — “Gkcrc’s 
‘Ilya Murom c l'-:/ a peasant 


cn F.b.I. man*:; wife. They 
were fascinated. ‘You don’t 
look like any F.B.L man’s 
wife I knew/ they said." 

Ellr/ocrg is fascinated loo— 
by the F.R.I/s eppareut inep¬ 
titude. “They’re really floun¬ 
dering around/’ he said. “Can 
you believe, they still don’t 
know the five places I stayed 
when I was underground in 
June/’ 

At 12:15 A.fr!., he finally 
reaches his children end drives 
off to see them. I head fee 
i:vy hotel. 


Am. Freeway. I follow in a 
Porsche driven by a German- 
born systems analyst. The 
two convettiblcs play tag 
along ti’.c freeway, with much 
waving and k^looing back 
and forth. 

A knot of ElIsberg’s and 
Russo’s friends are at the air¬ 
port to see them off. Then 


one rushes up to report that 
“the guys from Lchins are 
here” (he refers to several 
F.R.l. men who showed up 10 
clays kefore at the Bekins 
Moving and Storage Company 
in Los Angeles with a search 
warrant to seize 20 boxes of 
5 T 10, I meet Ellsbcrg in Dan’s personal possessions). 
Judge V/f.rren J- Fergu- Den, Tony and I move 
v/oo?-pardc:i court- ibrough the gate tcAvaui the 


v >-» . , . ^ e 

.... from the primeval forest Oi 



lakes the proffered i ancl mo 
says sofl/y, “Thank you.” (Eiic 
I detect u faint disappoint¬ 
ment that the young m?.r/s 
adulation is nut sSiarcd by Iks 
willowy California blonde 
who goes on booking Dan’s 
car without so much as a 
glance.) 

Hllsburp; rents a pea-green 
Must n g convertible. Out 
front, bo promptly hm!r. down 
Ihc top. slings !u> jacket in 
back, fricks on the radio end 
wheels the lit-1? car onto the 
road. Suddenly, it’s a differ¬ 
ent D:;n—a freer, jauntier, 
more exuberant nan whom 1 
now car* easily imagine on 
the MuKbu beach wkr.v he 
lived for 


A few minutes later we 
glide into Westwood. He 
noints toward a Mack block in 
the night. “See that Post Of¬ 
fice? i mailed some of the 
papers to Senator Fulbright 
from there/' 

In tiic neon glare of a car 
"wash, he goes into a phone 
booth to call Robert, H, and 


/ 

t j • -1 

son’s 

room in the Los Angeles Fed¬ 
eral Funding where Tony 
Russo's hearing is scheduled. 

Russo’s case is complicat¬ 
ed. The 3^-year*old engineer 
makes no secret of his role 
in helping to Herox the Pen¬ 
tagon Papers, but when sum¬ 
moned before a grand jury 
last summer, he refusei to 
testify about it behind closed 
doors. .For this,* he was con¬ 
victed of contempt of court 
and sentenced to prison until 
he agreed to trdk. For the 
part 1C days, he has been 
fasting in his cell to protest 
the events at Attica, rod now 


plane, when suddenly one of 
the “guys from Bekins" leans 
from behind a pillar and starts 
taking pictures. Tony stops 
in his tracks and shouts, “Hey, 
come out and I’ll pose for 
you/* Th^ c napshot artist ven¬ 
tures forward and Tony says, 
“I want you to give J. Edgar 
a message for me/” upon 
which he raises his middle 
finger. 


M 


STEWARDESS leads us. 



Inrec! years 
’.* f..' n Viet* 


after 
in i ' 


tiivoFTCd m lino. Bui tl'.erc {rQm v ., i ; ch ho cyA ( . i:o;e j n 
is no r.nswcr. n ,,..i; c 

So he decides to get bis 1 ' 
hair cut instead. It’s already A few minutes biter, mcr- 
naarly 11, but Fibbers knows shals bring in Russo—a rum* 
a girl in Westwood, a song- P- C d figure with straggly 
wrRc; who ir, studying to brown hair and walrus nuw- 


V •*. . * 

\. \. ! ;*v ar r/rpor! j. duog 
lot and fin ivcr.lls an incident 
Ihore several years ago with 


wri'er 

\;ho is 

studvi; 

ng to 

b?a.: . : 

: ;» hr.i 

rd res: i* 

/ V/c 

drb- ' 

b-r !;0’ 

c-;.. 

10 wc 

f;:.d 

a in Ikv 

i.it;.l 

t with 

g.i 

, f ; *R /• 



be rg/s. 

a movie 

aclrcf.s 


Ellen. 
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!*• 


piocccemas 
Iv bref. Rm: 


are sur- 


>* p.e. • m r * • ' ■'- 

Fhc Assist'.il 1 : /<:/« S?e;:s 
Attorney pnkes hi:; expected 


l-J L .1 

to one of American’s new 
“conference clusters,” lounge 
chairs which can swivel 
around a circular table. When 
we are r/ikarr.e, Han puds 
a mar;:!?: cnvMcge fre.n bis 
briefcase arid, smiling broadly, 
rays, “Loo!: v/kat somebody 
lm.ndod me at lb? rirpori.” 
The envelope contains two 
papers merited “itar.d Dccu- 
ment—for Rr.nd use only,” 
and <• r.ato saying that Ike 
documents, both written by 
Dan when h? v*:s with l :?« 
company, will t a r a * cl ever a 
Lor, A ' ,'•!?c rr.c' : o r/ ‘Mr. tr.? 
fr/t *. R •• v.v. ’r. 


IK;* 

« I .* v . 1 

JV: 


*-• 


1 m 

)c: 


\V*2 K::.l 

PiV-;n:.; . 
Vi..*::; . 

;*. t* 


tl v?u: 1'V th? 

where tV *-• rich pcepk* 


.... 


!'j- 


, .'.'.*iUT X." I U, 

\ -li?:; TV.::; v,;■!: 
vci. s;*n*rr. <V. 
l*:;He:5 Sides ii.vol\ e.evnl in 
Vieln.v/!. It j-.-.ri perl: “Jr. 
d!sc«ss:c.r... i.: lh.3 Terr'.;'..":'., 
fas cT I T':', 1 Ken 

c-iz os faces in Uxor of 
in*. Unite? :U;:Lo 2 c 
force? to V:::s:r.m. . . . //■'::•' 
JO yet;", os a twarrior,' 
:.t Jlaoil savd i?« In? Iaraioer 
bsfoio thsl. 1 ir 'i n pc:e:o:;l 
c*.cr::s to Lent ihi _CV.rf.nva- 
r.islo, tfils once, tl is place. 
... I cool'd not believe t'n'.t 
the Uiiitod Si ties cei’Ui fail 
in ins end to solve the prob¬ 
lems test the l-Yer.ch hot*. net 
oofvcCi. Well, J era ciisuKiscel 
eh Ihr.l »;ciion r.ow.” 

While J read, Russo l ce.inr 
Co recount his prison experi¬ 
ences. Jliirhrrv, with r.r, ob¬ 
vious p crroric.t in 
Mhvect, fp.irr.tie: 
cious’y: 


"O ver 
r*r.; :■;! 

j'.Vp," 

' rilwvrp i: i.-a 
(”p were 

rich. II:S D.bVji* V* r< 

;u.M eagr.U'ir, r.\z 


lurrvovs.y. 
-•k CviacPy 
'.'J a slruc- 
mother a 
even* 

U1*. 


o; 11:3 V; 2 livi;ri Vet'-T*:;:; T cr 
I JT. '.'C - CiiC:l C. lllVOi* 0 L*. t: 0 , 

or me* ro liLlc, aeon re 
rpmreh. 37: hr; 3 *r<_7. j wovkhs 
Lo ovank'g’s o:dy i :-:m c:o; ke¬ 
rn:*;:’ by Inymg the two Avr.or- 

fl: L on tk? staga, o:;p;r;:;>k:g, 
4 T/»esc flags r.:o an r/occmiy. 


: SCO »*•'_* **.'• J-V J t fi Ty 

settled in Kigh3mi:i 
i:*,I:V;?c.-ci:;Sf5 Detroit 

r-uburb:) 

At tiie L::ecul‘vc; IIov.se, r. 

■fiotol gm tin* eh;;:. cf Go Lcop, ];\il F.uiv .2 c: the Ikoocosori 


eVtod because those pages h: d 
been star.:;;:-:* lop secret and 
becfusj generations of l;;i- 
!euucrnl c ; lib? n.c Jcr-yi i 
secret ... I reabve-d tbrt I 
b?jci lo reveal this infc*i • r:: lion 
even if f bad to go to prison 
for the. rer-t of my life ... I 
needed some Itolp. Fo*Uirir»tely 


r-bsberg i> I: i io^v.edirA.ely to 
tbe p:cc:> room for a tele vi¬ 
rion int o; view. "V/ill your 
litre 

trie;?'* the 
predictably. 


trial he anythm;! 1; * :e U1 - J 
C’nicaoo Hove 1 trial?" the in 
t ^'vic’ver 


’]h?y re j.ct uacred. Cur lives I bad a friend named Tony 
are sacred." Id any of lr:c Kusco. Tiu:t morning, i went 
],<00 jowotatoii: r.yploud bar over to Tony’s apartment rid 

I send ‘Tony, do yen I:now 
where we can get a Xerox 
machine?’ and he said, ‘Yes* 
and that night we stayed up 
r.U night. That was two years 


for Peace, who paid up to £25 
an orchestra scat, shout for 
the flags to be put bock up. 
Two men finally go on stage 
and set the flags upright. She 
puts them clown again. Later, 


ago today, the night of 
tember 50 to October J, 1559." 

With his deft touch for the 
dramatic, P.llsherg then in- 


d c I.7rny people have tried to ha.mscy Chirk and P.cpresont- 
rrdsa the issues of the 'war ct ive Pete McCloskcy put 
in court and have fed led. Put thcin bad: up, and there they troduccs Lusso^ But this 

proves to be a mustake. Cut 
of prison barely 13 hours, 
already in the 19th day of 
his fast, Russo rambles on for 


these issues are so central to s g r/ while McCioskcy in 
my trio! that I have every troduces Dan, who gets a 70- 
orpcciotion that the judge and SC cond standing ovation, t’ne 
jury will address them this longest cf tiic evening. 


St Hi 

s him vora- 


time." (In fact, Lb?-:;erg 3 


Ell she comes on stage nearly 40 minutes until people 


EUshir?;. "Wh.cn you first 
cam3 in did the prisoners 
show an ir.to;-jr.t in you?" 

. E\ esse: "They ):nev/ v;ho I h'-rd 


to introduce the Pentagon carrying a large paper-bound start sheading for him lo sit 
‘ ' book, the first of 12 edited down. Dan finally moves in 

volumes of the Pentagon to cut his friend off, but 


Pa oe •* * 
e::ii5bit 


major 
use the 


defense 
trial 


a forum for cduoftiins th’ papers which the Government gently »r.r.d lovingly, putting 
piibiic c:i ti'O v.T.r.) bis arm around Tony’s shoal- 



an 

id sav, 'Y.k 

?: t pa 

pars?’ 

»» 

. 

A r*!v\vr.r;kr*s co; 

ViC'.S t 

take 

cur Juvicb c 

ak:/. 

"Will 

you 

I* 

*vc \ i_r«l 3* * 

aa.rjoa 

?e, c’n 

; ck.cn 

cocormt cr 

filet 


non?" 

5i!| 

to arks Du 

SSO. 




t’r.'*.cr:;rcur.ri in Jttsto,'. 


ho nr-jc.99 


TV.il yon what IV. litre,” he 
»r». “A [dnss of milk." 


r )f. 

tj 


'*Yer. t 15 ^ fasting." 

"Oh," she shys. C! 
has r-ever bed a feste: before, 

A fev/ r. invdcs h.lcr, the* 
Flight Sorviro Director cc'Tics 
over. “Y/Cil, Remlemeu, l;o\v 
li.rvc yon fovr.d cur confer- 
cnee red-rp? We find it v/ork.s 
vary well for ger.ll:m:n who 
wish to cc.T:g:agate for bur/e 
nc-c* 

"Or ccm.uvacy^ i:b. * 
rays with rn i:n;.: ;h gain. 

^it C-hie goT. Oihre lieu, 
a are mot by two 1 k-.c’: me n 


1 join them later in their red*, 
velvet-lined box for whe/. 
turns out to be a gaudy e» 
trnvr.ganya, a. bind cf Acade¬ 
my Awards cf Peace. Outride, 
on Mich.igrm /.venue, a g*an. 
spotlight lurches tiie Clucag' 
s’ry. Inside, more spothgal" 
pick up the v;inuers r s the. 
come on stage beneath a bug 
Peter 
clo' 
ye; 

of _ , 

and wa!!: clown red carp:'., rny copy. It. cost $50, a lot 
to a microphone* a* . cco^.' d'.capar tlr.n Xeroxing. It was 
stage where fa? master c.T r. very sir. 
ceremonies, I'am.sey CL?k, to carry this heavy b 
prcsenls them with the gcjde:. of that ofiic-e. 1 bed ce.iricci 
awards. A voci: giovp. Uios-e same pager, before." Dan 
a folk singer, poetry rcr.d v.g3 says ho v, 
and rcai-atirms from * J*Y- 


ders and telling the auchrnce,* 
"When you co something, I 
wish you a friend like this 
hungry and very brave man." 

After the program, the 
award-winners and a few 
Businessmen for Peace are in¬ 
vited to late supper at Hugh 
Hefner’s famed Playboy Man¬ 
sion. Not surprisingly, some 
—notably Joan Baez and Dr. 
Spock—decline the honor. But 
-n Ramsey • Clark, Pete McCios- 
. • key, John Kerry, George Wald, 
- *d Wayne Morse, Dan, Patricia 
and Tony do gather in the 



in attendance, just one strike 
-. for me in 2 hlar.de who is jr.trcduced 

, c ,, t as Jam?ar> f ’s Playmate, and 

* rr jn C | several ctiier women guests. 

After an hour of drinking, 
'/irhcssorr.eCongress- some people begin drilling 

men would clo just what he downstairs to the heated pool 


v; 

i cm 


CnlonsvlIIe 


transcript did that day, 


-renting Bi\v*r.c?s 


tives l.?t vs for Vuli.aM Pc-o.cs. 

Ar. they drive us nlc town, 

KKster.-, lr>s to 1 >’ ! * »’:rni r.t 

c"'*"* “J X'C'.z l.e e, he 

: ys". ‘ 1 w : d tu :.l 1 •:> 
t'.ok' ‘ 

•■•Vi * *•’■ '* the diiver v yr.. 
\ • • 4 > • * •« 4 * ' 


cauyi.w it on t*nd coxy bar which lee rs into 

“ OX. It’- 

large window. I’m silting at 


Ire ten the production to low. their shoulders, in a box. the pool’s blue waters thre.-h 


1 ,- M ~ ri* 1 Um) *’f.-o)s tocv:»y maybe around lhie Capitol, to a . 

every lkr-ule cLt. ---feel in their arms just bow the bar taking with leineia 

_ lieavy is the reco:d of 25 years ^'d Jonn Lorry when sud- 

_ r-r-’of c’. ssified he.s mul brutal- dcnly Dan appears at the 

v * •-* window, in cne of tha'Man- 

“ . .*! __ .. f , , %rr . sion s br<a/n batnmg suns, 

D.iVr.i lie rec.ibs 11 •»• i wnon hv. .. . . ■ 

. r , ,, .. % . rt . Iin , #c «< T inn king fish eves rl l*:;trian. 

Ke.-vy first read those vo.umc-s I 

realized bo*v many mc.i haul 
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rived 

and 

in. 

sistcci." 

Dan 

arc joined 

by St a Ugh 

ton I 

-ynd. 


ihhi’-.s his Christian Science t ; ie rac’Icr-l historian, me: l.is 
upbrin^inj rnay have instilic-'J v ,*ifc. Elishun; md Lyrsci tf.Sk 
in him ?. certain “se :,.--2 of n j JOU » hovk the Pentagon 


Tor.v, Den. Patrick f-r.ci 1 are 
left *«: the* Io:;£f t M;lv. '‘Like 
?o see my private* quarters?” 
Hefner rr.ks. Du.', ami I’ntncia 
nod cnthusiastici'dly nr.d Hef- 
nci lends on through Lis bed- 
ro?tii, g with s ? s famous 
reveling berk down ft spiral 
SiM.-crse to the "Roman 
Paths” and their control panel 
wind: er.n set off a rpeclac- 
idur panorar.ua of showers, 
sprays and neon lights. 

At 3:-h r > A.M., Hefner sends 
os home. to the Executive 
liOire in his chauffeurcd 
hinonsine. 

Gc:c 

VEKVPODV sleeps late. 
}Z.z At I P.M. ve head for 
the. Merchandise Marl where 
) J! ;. \ l\ an cl i \ v sc 'are* to 
appear err lrv Kirwinetk; tele- 
vis:or* f.hcn.V, ft t\vo-rnd-:i-lm.l;- 
hoiu potpourri which this 
vrec.% i'icliiocs Lr.v/ranee \vehc, 
Rc.v Reed, George Reedy and 
>k I*. Skinner. 

Kupdnet asks whether 
Den sacrid in-tofuce on 
tlie.aii* as "Dr. Ensbmv." Dan 
ftsks Patricia, "\Yh;.t do you 
think, do we want to keep 
rubbing xr»y doctor ate in the 
JustTce D epart re:-. .tks face?" 
3V.li icin think.s a moment. 
i>urx*. V/hy no!.* Dr. it is. 

Fibbon; and Rnsro are to 
be co r segment will: Reedy, 
Lyndon Johnson’s former 
p:c:s secretary. Ellsberg is 
delighted l,accuse ho greatly 
ft&v.ires needy’s herd:, "Tv/i- 
bphd. cf the Presidency,” 
which he consider:' rn im¬ 
portant dcr.oys'Ificr of the 
ikcsidcncy, a powerful anti¬ 
dote to Rickard Kcusladt’s 
"P# evidential l ovwr,” which 
kc. once re vered. 

M.i the air, I IT 


t;.: t 


rg tells 
demon* 


• ve: <.•: rri.po 

l;v !. ..." 


oar- v.fueh n o. 


me neons 


dunk ttii.d; rir r *ties tr» Amct* 
5*:a. BV 


; romisj 
)aa soys 
LeVi love to go up top 
look around. At th.e door, ho 
suddenly turns to Tony, wav¬ 
ing h**s edition of the papers, 
and sr.ys “/Icy, v/e coid.i do 
what we’ve always wanted to 
do \viih these," and Tcr.y says, 
“V/ew, it would ba beauLiiu! 
from up there." While Dan 
poos to see if we can ret up 
to tiie roof, Tony explains 
that “when Senators and 
others were refusin'; to make 
the papers public, Dan a ad J 
talked about taking all 7,COO 
parses up in a helicopter over 
Los Angeles, and dropping 
them one by one. People 
could then take them to 
some centra* place and as¬ 
semble the::! into a ‘People’s 
Copy’of Ike papers.’’Just then 
Daub comes back: to icprct 
that there is no way to the 
roof. 

On our walk, Dan and I 
chat about Ramsey Clark, who 
impressed me last nfeht. I 
remark on tb»a graceful apolo¬ 
gy lie offered to Dr. Spock, 
whose iiivictmcnv for aiding 
and abcltipR draft resistance 
he had gained only three 
years ago. 

"Well, he has a lot cf things 
to apo!ogive for," Dam says. 

"Perhaps,” I say, "but cer¬ 
tainly you’d he the first per¬ 
son to concede that people 
change.” 

"Yes, but Clark could have 
done something for peace 
wlule he was in power." 

"Hut, Dan, what did you 
do while you were in power?” 

He shrugs and concedes 
that Clark may be more im¬ 
pressive then any of the 
prospective Democratic can¬ 
didates for President. 

Dan pauses on the steps of 
‘a Christian Science church. 
"Aha," he inlcnee with a 
filler raised 
Civ.:: v h cf C h 
Ha re* i:.:: !»: v as rai.;: • 

a C-hri !ian Sci* dal. y 
pare.its were Jewish, but 
mother convc.t'd to Christian 


"■Jhe First 
. Sf h-ftti.-j.” 


responsibilily," but ha is re¬ 
pelled-by Ike religion’s bland 
optimism, "ids r.o coincidence; 
that I la idem an, Ehrlich: nan 
and two other White House 
staff men arc Christian Scien¬ 
tists." * 

In the hotel lobby, Eilsberg 
runs into John Sack, an old 
friend from both Harvard and 
Vietnam days, who is cn the 
road publicizing has i.ew book 
on Lieutenant. C a I ley. They 
agree to have a drink that 
evening. Ellsberg is not en¬ 
tirely pleased with the en¬ 
counter. Although no likes- 
Sack personally, he abbots 
the bool; which he thinks is 
a dishonest attempt to exon¬ 
erate C alley. 

At 7 P.T.E, v/e gather in 
the lounge on the hotel’s 3Slh 
floor. Over Rloody Marys, the 
discussion begins in a low 
key, on Sack’s contention that 
destruction of villages in Viet¬ 
nam war. official United States 
policy (which would lift some 
of the personal responsibility 
for the T.Iylai massacre from 
Calicy). Eilsbcig says there 
is r.o evidence such c::li no¬ 
tion was official policy in 
Vietnam, although it was in 
Laos. 

Then they start on .Sack’s 
argument that Calley an*:! his 
men were genuinely fright¬ 
ened at Mylai, fcaiful that 
the civilians they found might 
turn on them at any moment. 
Ellsberg vehemently denies 
this. "I’ve just never heard 
of that in Vietnam. I don’t 
mean that only males over 
17 pull the triggers for the 
Victcong. Some women and 
children certainly do. Rut they 
aren’t the women and children 
you see wandering around the' 
villages .when the . troop:-, 
march in. The combr.lrn.ts 
know enough to get out." ’ 

Voices and feelings are ris¬ 
ing. At r-:30, they part cor- 
di; !!y, hut a hit coolly. Dun, 
FYiCrkv , Y'.j ;* aru’ I )•/. »! 

J11j /ij viv i t i.i . ..t (.I 

J Iqbal Aiimr-d, a 

r.<"iic»! :r who i*. a. Ldlow at the * 


Papers could be made an issue 
at the upcoming meeting of 
the American Historical As¬ 
sociation. 
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aback by the fervor of Ah¬ 
mad’s radical critique, Eils- 
herg admits i.e hasn’t thought 
he matter through. 

(Jufokoe 4 3 

> ---- — 

JvTiHE Eilr.bcrgs cnc! Tony 
have been invited for 
Gunday brunch at th.e home 
of Al Docth, a Chicago leader 
of Business Executives Move 
for Vietnam Peace. Again I 
tag along. Ahmad is there loo 
and so is Studs Terkel, the 
Chicago author and radio in¬ 
terviewer. 

After brunch, Terl-iel sets 
up Iiis tape recorder on th.e 
coffee table and starts a ram¬ 
bling interview with Dan, 
Tony and Ahmad. At one 
point, Dan and Ahmad start 
reminiscing about tlicir first 
.meeting—at an April, 1 CCS 
Princeton conference cn "Rev¬ 
olution in a Changing World.” 
There Dan also met Janaki 
Tschauncrl, an Indian girl who 
had a. profound influence cn 
him (particularly when' she 
said “In my world, there ate 
no cnemJcs"). . 

Mow, ka. roc:Us,’ “s!»? gave 
uu: :• v; : aa C r ’.a* 

c*i C; c . *.cii>. way 1 * * i ‘. 

and ic.v.'.lri’.ce, cf e.’•caching 
power 'ncrv.'icic-nt’iy. And t s I 
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tO !•* J tO 


that l: 


•t t.; 


oj r 


And he was ! i! s :* ! il : ;-» > 
cnYen v.rr: \vi:I? ;h.•»'/’ 

he r::y.'» to Ahmad in, a choked 

voice. 

"All right. when did I 'c.c 
you n:: ‘? I? v,a.; in tins tr, -.o, 
at a co.Vfcrcnce of the Adiai 
Stevenson Institute. Ly iVr.it 
time, Jme of HiK, I d I o n 
v/orkirv 


L -'' ‘ 


the scenes on the Vietnam 
policy speeches of V>. r; 
Kennedy. Ana than I : ..w him 
as the hope. So*—he brushes 
a hand across Jus fucc:--‘ ; so it 
was while we were he-.e that 
Hobart Kennedy wry hilled. 
That’s a way to feel power¬ 
less. . . . So 1 spent thcil sun¬ 
nier with girls. What 1 was 
doing with one girl alter an¬ 
other was trying in some way 
to leminc. myself . . .’that one 
could have purposes <•: satis¬ 
factions that were entirely 
apart from politics/' 

(One . of Elk.berg’s oldest 
friends, who visited him in 
Malibu that summer, recalls, 
"ile’ei lake veu aside at every 
opportwity and tell you how 
he'd suddenly discovered that 
it was nice on the* inside of 
a woman’s kgs, as though he 
was the first person to find 
that cot. Of course, that’s 
typical of Darn Ever since I've 
known Mm, he's had this 
almost evangelistic need to 
communicate to you tlie. truth 
he's just discovered. ! sus¬ 
pect, that’s tiie way ' it was 
with the Pentagon Paper*- He 
couldn’t stand having the 
truths he’d discovered in them 
hidden from the public view/*) 
The interview goes or. and 
on through the long afternoon. 
Once, while Torkel is chang¬ 
ing reels, Dan pots up to play 
Chopin on the piano. Late 
in the afternoon, Tony bieaks 
into tears while describing his 
rtVar. experiences. Pan reach- 
v and lays a hand on 

!• i heidder. *T know just 
v-'hr.l you’re going through.. 
You cry at the same things 
1 do to “so cL.ys.” 

V/e rains our 5 r.M. plane. 
V/e also r.vv the C e.;.d 7 !\M. 
planes. Firrdiy, AI and Ol eki 
Booth drive us to the airport. 
Parting, D.m warmly c;./ run¬ 
es both J'aoths, wb".*n l*o 
tar? fu; {! V* fi»<: »•* .' («• ' * 
4 «*l hours '!'•». 
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U ^AK and Par have dinner j ;; 
at a Greek restaurant in 


Gr: ah village with , 

L:; ' • •••<: do.O' Ruby,. ] 
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rcc»;.[ p; : ; to Ci.il j - 

Ay •• • • 

< yea:*. 7ijey cibVer 

c * ‘—Vi;:-., Dan expressing 
conshku.«*•>!•: slieptirism r.hout 
ti e r* a-. : 0 d dea: 0 :.*.ialiens 
at il .* . a'oiican convention 
revt s :amar. rut despite 
/ their (• i.*.• crvces, .1 :• tv P.ubin 
^r:*ys hdvr, ’ ? really dig ’Pan. 
Y.’hat impresses me most is 
his <:;wnn:ss. He's very eager 
to ivr:*•:.” 

Not rll radicals sh.cre nu¬ 
bia’s rmhvsinsm for Ellsbcrg. 
So;*»ve point to )jis past ccm- 
jdicily. M* ic Mann, n former 
Weather..-an, wrote last sum¬ 
mer; \Vo s/iouldn't get car¬ 
ried av-ay with enthusiasm 
for the man . . . Hundreds of 
thousm/if. of my comiades 
are hurled in Vietnam be¬ 
cause of ike FJIsbergs who 

C 6 %:?d:v?c;'s 

--•tr;; I::.*!r.c;s Slio c!c:y r s 

t . \ Cc.*lc'_Ct 

.ci;7-y; ; ly: 

Jy’-zo w: r*/s£o r.iCfcS 

J-ran-vx^'c.:^ 

UCvP..,] V/.-.w.-gT-j J3 


li« i.*:.a 

our lit' r; r.fiinily 
a p! doon ia Viet- 


ren! 

h?l‘. ■ 
diM'Upli .y 
juaihiu. ere 
/.roup isir? 
r.:.m/’ 

A ad c-vcii ti-ose in the 
I/c»ve.i;v.iJ who don’t ka.ov/ 
wJiaL to cf a reformed 

cold wo.ivlc.* like Llisber/; Ire- 
siege him with specking in¬ 
vitations. leva Libby, who 
schedules reach engr'yeraents Hebert Lowell poem — “R.F.K. 
for him, rays, ‘They know he's 102 j-l CCS”; a child’s note 
a super:;:a;*, times z re bad, (“Dear Mr. Ellsberg. You 

and su; : wiars mo rare.” 

But sojise of F/ls'oerg’s 
friends are palpably distinbed 
by wha.l or:-; calls liio "iiviis- 
criminatj l.ceb nobbing with 
radicals cf mu/ stiipc.” Thev 


rack filled with 
barb 

Tc, the 

ir.hir.y.fon Mordhly. Tine 
Hew Y«>i'!;or, the Clc> *n»r*-s- 
s‘l< :ai record. Foreign Aif'er.-., 
Id; yboy ae.d 7 T:o New 1 cr./. r. 
C>n one desk is a ])i!? c»f Ken’s 
as-yet - in if ra m ed - ph c l og r. p!: s 
—ethereal shots of blossoms, 
leaves, fields; Patricia in a 
waterfall, in bed, with a white 
kitten on tier shoulder. 

On a bulletin board is a 


have done a great duty 
to are country. Your the 
Mygest hero v/e got. P.S. 
Thank you. P.S.S. My family 
thinks so too. Love from Meg 
Van Dorcn”); end another 
feel such associations destroy (“You. arc a Goodman. Thank 
his credibility with the mod- You and Good Luck”)—-which 
crates to whom he initially Dan tells me three black girls 
had such appeal. 7 oo re a dir.nnd to him throw h a 


bridge and you’re burning one jO-V nc 
scr re- j. ^ 


end,” a Harvard prof 


booth door 


a time 


cenlly warned him. Another 


was making nil his phone 


long-time friend thinks he tin- Hi ri * V/Q 


calls from booths. There are 
o two phone mess ages 



rcmsinocv y;h«n he xvas. (in-t ft jr. v/ Ypf ;. r , dio st - tion t ;, ;l 
apP-yni;: it j UicO!y to t o- ^!!t,> oe -r. was the m-.:n \;ho 

fenso sl!atef,>'. I.e was vc;y ih;; papers. The 

proud of l=te top Was!-,>r, S ioa cthcrt fro;n , 0: 40 A.M.. June 
ifftcials l.e bx dinner w.ih. ?? while Dm was still un¬ 
tow lie loves to dine with the ground. roads si-v-Iy. 


ran th»:. country. The firs? step 
of Eli /:erg’s radicaiizetion was 
not an attack of moral 
sciiij ’es, »'v.t the gnawing, 
horrible fear that he was a. 
loser, ti:.:i he had picked the 
wrong side.” 

Others !io?c that he is not 
a r.y.‘*/r-.n:d!c radical. Howard 
/firm and Noam Chomsky. 

Losion radical ini ell cc Uni!?; 
v/iih v.*!io;n F.llsorrg l:;»s 
grov.n wry friendly (hiring 

the ly tv.*c> ycy, note h:> 

failure t*" develop a cob:rent 
ladicd ; : lysis. “Den is 

ciiieiiy i .er.tcd in r;allocat- 
ii»g i’O. -tween the execu¬ 
tive a yislntive branch- 

c-k” f \ ••'lint’s p. .tty 

*•. • /men! :-»:i:;:r<*. 

. I fur F;:t 

: ur daKu: v> 

• pa 

rnonsti .dinar, in 
Cho:i»c!;v rece.hr: 


o: 

Now 

big nam.es in radicalism. In “pjll A^cnt 7^2-5533.” Ti:cre 
both cases, h' neccleu a legit-. Ci i 50 a sheaf of cKd- 
jnu.zing aimience, a comir.u* ping3 on the Pentagon Fc. : era 

from German, Swedish and • 
Japanese newspapers. 

On a table is a pile of rnr.if 


nity which r.cccptod him." 

OcSo fcc? 8 

V" DROP by the Eilshcrgs’ some of the thousands cf l:t- 
Jspartmcp.t on t’ue th.ird ^ :rs Hisberg has receivcc. in 
floor of a large frame house recent months. I pic.; out L/iCe: 
in Corn!:, idgo. While Dan c "As far as I am con- 
dictates IctUvs to his tccre- earned you are the hero c: 
taiy at a h.r.nclsoine cal; table, the Vietnam war, and the.t if 
he lets me prowl around the nr. a re people would do the 


t: 


apartment. 

It’s briyb/, tas-efully deco¬ 
rated, deeply imprinted with 
Dan’s prrucr.rlPy in a \.*ay 
that Pr/iHcir/s New York flat 
is r.wt. ii.w i.wnl joo.v:, lit l»y 
a large picture window, has 
a white cj:/.*.;cy couch, r. 
cluster of wicker chairs with 
colored cushions, an elaborate 
stereo system with five hones 
c.i records (I ./.j of E: eh and 
1.7•: . !?. but a koavv sratte-r- 


r’m P-- 

’vi:h 

hkiv 


p“\v reel: aiH L V : : 
\ jvrrro’v \ -V*. </; 

‘i '* *• :*.* ’-’iU’ /'M r.v, I 

!'«■ • ! *;to- a 1.- 

room ciuitci vl with d* :.ks a».<« 
filing cabinets. On one \;a ! l is 


i.j 


win 
;!»: 


things that had to be dene 
such os you c/d, the world 
would be a better place.” 

O "Hail Hero! How are the 
royalties co ning? Will they 
provide enough for your c» :i- 
dre;: to cor*:per.sate for their 
having a traitor as a fath?.? 
Why is every trr iior a Jcv/V" 

° ”Dy profession I an a 
ti: r !ive c T. cor.rultmt r.ivi I 
wo a 1 cl eppcrciukj kr.o v/i; g if 
your v/rL.r.ig on the i:l>lb7y to 
r.?/;e ck.ci>io;;s could r>■•••• 
t'> !mt* *f : : — /* */' 


? gcou t\;o 
?.tr#ong v.d»ic!'. 


the c 
could 

*. ; r> ,•■•;/’ 

; y (•■'-■ 

/' v*; : :• i 
duren 1; d. 
ic n curios 


v ■>- 


r: /.r 








f:;.. ; , u:rc o' bat? ur.il 
which is 
. In fr.ct, 


v,g evil rec 


i:*-s 

rot rl u 
it ccm.s fac.n rn 
Jvwhh doctor i i . 
tvllb: g r. SO >.V: 
the lctier — which 
him Co- Lonednl 
that he. decides l 


V::e, -lil. 

\/it:> 
v. nv - :es 
A*v, o!— 
cot! Ike 


doctor, D.*t *.*? turns, o 


to 


c-y u-:sr.: j 

ACi: :n How Ver!:, I go 
t ‘A- cv-: ;* to Ike Elk bergV 
apurh: icnt for rr.y o ry fo;:*.•:•! 
I '.c .l i 'ervlnv.":. 

First c. b:kv o. % ? with Pc- 
trici::. I pv; licu:? r ly v/nr.i to 
ask her r I;cut. the wkdosprcr.J 


have rif mdisled idmae u:ru¬ 
ber. ‘ i should have known,” 
Dsn ckuabies, “if you rru.-i 
hate i.ii , :! ( cl coi r.*. ', you d.en’fc 
list ycr.t phone run.,her. 1 ’ 

(In the mm ill f was with 
him. fcv r i ec:.'iO FI! very, cn- 
cctuHred rc : sc;I aky rr.ricvs 
questiers about the ethics of 
leaking the rente- 0 . 0:5 Papers. 
One of these few was a Har¬ 
vard 1 sc-fcsscr who accused 
him of betrayh;;-- Hr. dose 
frier.c- f Harry lloccn, then 
president. of Rcr.:». The pro¬ 
fessor quoted F.. I. Fersier’e 
Five—“If I had to c!.cose be¬ 
tween betraying my country 
end fc straying my fric*r.J, I 
hope 1 should hrve the guts 
to be b ay my country.” Tips 
lirgiunnl hits home with EHc- 
be :'5 fer • Kerry Rowen was 
indeed hr. best frier, d in the 
World. Ke knew that his re¬ 
lease of lhe papers, which he 
obtained through Rend, would 
tmciotd/.edly carnage He wen’s 
standing in Waskirgtnn. Put 
he nrf-iscs that the choice was 
not. simply between an ab¬ 
stract concept like* “country” 
and a real friend. “After a!i, 
there were thousands of very 
reel people — among them 
some of my friends — who 
would also be deeply affected 
—even lulled—by a continua¬ 
tion of the war.”) 

From a nearby bookshelf 
Dai» plucks down reveal books 
which he cays have influ¬ 
enced his recent, develop¬ 
ment: “Conquest of Violence: 
the OarHhian Phdompky of 
Conflxl” by Jean V. Pondu- 
rant; “We Have Been Invad¬ 
ed by ike 21st Century” by 
Dave Mckcynoldw, “Vte Poli¬ 
tics of Hislory*’ by Howard 
Zinti, and, partlrrlr Ty, “Rev- 
clutio:* and rquhi'-rii'm” by 
Barbara Deming, wbo:? title 
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essay cuds: 


these who 


say (!:cy believe in nonvio¬ 
lence learn to challenge more 
boldly those ini.tiUitlonr. of vio¬ 
lence that consiri;i and 
cripple cur hunvulty. And 
may (Ucr.j who have ques¬ 
tioned! I'au.doknc.'. come to 
-*-• that u a;V , 

] h ;p: > *s c ; .. :• • 

cbdmjd ; s inalienable if c:-e 
fTanls, in .action, l r ,at they !:c- 
l°n;» to c’l 


b.aps one smell part. Suae 
there were diff:^eocc^ be¬ 
tween lac in Vielratn. F-nt it 
war. iv.ore the clifici cnee bc- 
tv/een men and women. I 
lool'cd at these kids in the 
streets, tb.o refugees, ti.o pov- 
c:iy, cr:d. the tk-ev^bl of what 
was happaninf, to those hu¬ 
man lives was just intoler¬ 
able, sickening. Ikm r.t that 
time was ir.ucii mere caught 
up in ideologies and abstract 
principle:;. lie wanted things 
to be innre liiirner.a, too, but 
was trying to brin;c that about 
tb.roujh memos, internal re¬ 
forms. 

“Tut what changed Dr.n 
v/esn’t nvj. It was seeing tlie 
war r.nd ti.e * clevr.ctv.tiovj 
month after month, sitting in 
on r.U those conferences, 
reaching all rnoro i-.'.emos, and 
it was time and his own per¬ 
sonal lib:;alien. When I saw 
him again in Cabfornin, in 
the spring of KAd, he was 
much looser, much easier with 
himself and with nature. 
It was just a kind of 
jolc e’e vivre that hadn’t been 
there before. He was his own 
man. Ho was a man who 
could rntrdly love and whom 
1 could loved’ 

When I as!: Ike same ques¬ 
tion cf Dan, he mentions 
many of the things and peo¬ 
ple we have already talked 
about, but hi a dually we move 
toward a conference of the 
War Registers’ League which 
lie attended at Ha ver ford Col¬ 
lege in September, 1039 — 
just weeks before he decided 
to Mere:: the Pentagon Papers. 

“There war. this on? young 
guy til ere— a K ward gradu¬ 
ate m.;v,?d )V-T.dy jk-kicr. A 
very /•.*.'>.,! - a. g ; ' . \v*j V 

1 .r-u *. < v : , 

into the cub 

tuie as 1 was. bhe lai.t cve- 


)>r,:oi'i. 

“We!:, I remember thinking, 
you see-—this i > our be.>t, our 
very best, and we’re sending 
them to prison, more imnpr- 
ant, v/e’re in a world where 
they fee! they jr.st had to go And I wi!L” U 
to prison.” 

Suddenly, ha begins to 
weep openly, burying his 
head in Jib; aim.-, in the half 
light seeping in from the East 
River. After a few seconds, 
he v.ip:s bus eyes. “Pin never 
able to toil anyone about this 
"without crying. ‘The Loal we 
had, cuv very best.’ All of n 
sudden, it set now standards 
for me of what-one could he 
expected, or asked, to do, in 
the way of resistance to the 
war. I realized that these 
young men were very much * 

like my friends i:i the* Marine 
Corps who had gone irtc 
combat for their country. I 
saw that what these (baft 
resistors were doing was en¬ 
tirely in that spirit. r i hat they 
were very patiiolic. And sud¬ 
denly I realized, that I loo 
would have to enter a bind 
of resistance to the war even 
if I too had to go to prison.’* 

/uw.^ r o 

Va a> W >,* • J W j € i : jk 

LLSPERG is speaking in 
t'k-’J Harvard Yard to the 
,20th reunion o' his Harvard 
Class., of lf:f>2. His shirt 
sleeves rolled up, h.c sits on 
the edge of a classroom desk 
and talks of Hie changes. 20 
years have wrought. 


tapped and ell That. Hut after 
all I’rn giving them a hit of 
trouble, too. i hop? Pm giving 
them mo>e trouble than^ 
thcy’ro givin.g me. And I have 
more trouble I can give them. 
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ago, the l uil ’ing in which my 
T.LbV. office is ioraled was 
bonik'd---not in jest—but for 
real, a;:,»er?ntly out of out rat;? 
at this trrii*'l? wr r. 

•; :» :• H* in .;k': 

fk ywr. V/e left H..:- 

va.rd Jk.vo r.oi i con very p/>cd. 
If we’re going to er rape mucli 



